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BY MARY CLEMMER, 


Wat s bush is in the house ! 
Charley; lonesome little’ mouse, 
,) Bound his nursery must{roam, 

. Tearful alien.in his home, 
Now Baby’s come. 


«@hatley’s nose fs out of joint,” 
Sad his “‘ aunties” say, and point 
To the doleful little man, 
Headmian of the growing clan, 


iy Tet. 

doy Now Baby's come. 

e reliel . 
All the world ‘has gone awry 

knew, TogCharley’s tiéart. None heed his cry, 
Potent law until to-day. 

OR... Charley calls. “But none'obey, 

sing sil For Baby’s come. 

RK, 


“Go! he ries. “Take her away ! 
“Y don’t like her. Shé Can’t play.” 
Quivering grief and tearful joy— 
Charley / heis Mamma’s boy. - 

“ Takefher away.’’ 


“ 


Frames the lovely mother’s face ; 
Ab’? ter heart can hold the two, 
"Byes of brown and eyesof blue, 
When Baby:comiés, 5 (ils 
Baby brings all iove along, nia 
Ever owing, ovor et! i a> Se 
*Soundless wells of Vendérness, ~~” 
Never ebb nor grow the less 
= l-When Baby comes. 
sil, post- : 4 ror jan , a 
Whata hint of faint perfume, 
St., New What a hush is fntheeson , 
ar All the loud world put to rout,” 
All its vanity shut out, 
alent ; * When ‘Baby comes. 
\tch- Tis a temple; on its shrine 
ail Trembles everything divine 
— Unto one. His Heaven lies 
uced. . In the spheres of her soft, eyes, 
by When Baby comes." 
Co, 06 1-ui3 a 
sd Cir- Far the wild world’s fret and snare, . 
» wate Endless business, weary care ; . 
genera Once again romance is sweet, 
sh Life is young and love complete, 





a When Baby comes, 

All the earth is made anew— 
| Far the false, and fair,thetrue, 
) Where a little life begins, 

Free of sorrow, free of sins, 
BMAT: And Baby comes. 
for soft- —— 

enough 

Hecate “RUMORS OF WARS.” 
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BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D.D., LL.D. 


THERE is one blessing of American inde- 
pendence, seldom thought of, upon which 
the condition of Europe moves me to-day 
0. felicitate my countrymen— Ye shall 
hear of wars and rumors of wars. See that 
¥e be not troubled.” Who in America is 


BLES, toubled by what is passing in Bulgaria and 
sT Armenia? Who in Austria, in England, is 
MI not solicitous about the daily reports from 
@ the Seat of war? Who in America is worry- 
LOOKING lng over the fact that France is plunged 
red goods into 4 political:confliet that may issue in a 
TER ed revolution? Who in Germany, in 
curt o ~ not anxiously awaiting the effect 
eos t.election upon the foreign policy of 


a ? In no house in the JJnited States 
there be, to-night, a wink less of sleep 
¢ France is massing or maneuvering 


om along her eastern frontier, or because 
government, bas forbidden the 
horses, But such facts sufficeito 


rings T8/ eXport of 


Wondrous fair, the piitowtag lace ‘ 


keep the pedple of pig inerng coun- 
tries on the continent ‘of’ Eurdpe pretty 
well awake. pe Peane poling 

This order of thé German cliancéllory, 
just promulgated, is a warning that’ the 
government sees’ some’ reason’ for unusuel 
precautions in anticipation of an’ outbreak 
of war. Cavalry; ' artillery, the hospital 
and transport ‘service would be sure to 
drain ‘the country of horses; and, lence; 
none must “be suffered to cross the border? 
Such obvious p#ecaution’on the part of the 
governthent ‘ gives rise to countless rumors 
of war'and awakens countless anxieties all 
over the Jand. In some respects’ the con- 
stant rumor of war is niore disturbing to 
the public mind than the actual calamity. 
The actual state of ‘war can be measured 
and grappled with.'- It brings its own sum- 
mons to service and sacrifice. | The» people 
make up their niind to meet these, and look 
forward to the end. But rumors of war 
keep the land ih a state of chronic unrest. 
These signify that at any moment ‘business 
calculations: may ‘be’ frustrated,’ domestit 
quiet broken'up; sons;' brothers, husbands; 
fathers exposed. to the fortunes of the 
battle-field; and all the risks, sorrows, and 
burdens of life’ be multiplied: (And. all 
these are, indeed, at ‘once: magnified ‘by the 
portentous vagueness* of ‘the’ rumors of 
war ‘ 


a eno 41d ted) towol beoalg sd 
, Since. Bismarck. pronounced so ,em 
ically for. the. nentrality of the. ompize j= 
the Eastern question, there has. been little 
apprehension in Germany.of 9 genegal war 
arising out of the duel between Russia and 
Turkey. Yet it is hardly.possible that 
Austria should .become. involved,; on, the 
Danube without jinvolving -Germany, also, 
But it has been vaguely feared from,the 
first that, France would; find, in, the, unset- 
tled, state. of Europe, occasion; for, her 
coveted , revenge; and, now,,, the; sudden 
change in the inner politics, of France has 
given rise to lively , rumozs ,of an intended. 
invasion,. of Italy .or Germany.; No. pro- 
testations of peace on the bert. of, the. 
French government can quiet these rumors 
since France is again showing symptoms 
of that volcanic action which no science. of 
government can forecast or restrain. And 
so, until the new election shall have defi; 
nitively fixed the foreign policy, of, France 
(that is for months, to come) Germany, and 
Italy must live iu that state of uneasiness 
which is inseparable from rumors of war. 
Americans may take a, philanthropic OF 
philosophical interest in the form of .gav- 
ernment to be settled for France, and. for, 
Turkey, and may, perhaps, indulge insowe 
business ventures upon these political. prob- 
abilities; but Americans cannot take these 
questions to heart,as affecting any vital in, 
terests of theirs, or in any way ,touching 
upon the peace and order, of, their, own 
country. The, benefits of; such isolation 
are incalculable. , 
This is due first, to. the geographical inde- 
pendence of the United States. No Euro- 
pean agitation is powerful enough to trans- 
mit itself,across the Atlantic, It is due, 
next, to that political independence which:so * 
completely severs the United States from the 
complications of foreign politics. But; most 
of all, it is due to the pecite Policy of the 
government, and the fic spirit.,of. the 
people. One shudders ,to think how, un; 
settled and, perilous would have. heen .our 
position had. secession, prevailed,, or had 
the late contest oyer the Presidency ed, to 


| sre Our ‘théories‘on this subject will 


past few “yebrs“Aré Vanishing’ before’ the | 
spectacle of a frée, honest, pacific, imited || 
pédple.*! & YG _ : MQutouoe en 
Beery, Jaly 4th tart 4 
a ‘ 

*““THE FRUITS OF IGNORANCE. : 
. BY, THE, BEY,, WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 5 
'Tire'theory lias*lomg beén held by’ our 
wisest statésmen that. intelligenée’ is the 
only ‘safeguard ‘of the ndtion—that a re- 
public ‘based ‘on ignorance! could not long 
éndure.’ That sented ‘ plain’ beforehand: 
And yet, if those who laid’ down this propo- 
sition ‘had ‘been: a’ked ‘to prove it, they 
might have found it diffieult to do so, ) Our 
history ‘has, indeed; given us some dniica- 
tions all dlong of the results’ likely to flow 
from ignorance in the voting population: 
But‘ these indications have, ‘happily, “in 
formér ‘years .been less distinct and ‘con- 
spicdous' than’ ‘they ‘are to-day. -.We are 
beginning to learn by Sxpérierice just: what 
kind of: inischiefs are: bred by pofMar ig- 








hereafter be something more than glittering 
gétieralities, “We shall have a dark -array 
of facts to‘support' them.. é‘ 

In the *first“place, it begins to be plain 
that ignorant *voters: are’ likely to go in 
herds. ‘).By education, individuality and: 
independence of judgment are developed 
The intelligent mda Makes’ up ‘his own 
thind with referende to his political action. 
The ignorant tan goes with his race, or his 
sect, or his partyi \ There is,' after all, some 
justice in ‘that’ much-abused*! term; ‘‘ the 
masses,” as applied toignorant populations. 
« The Irish Romen Catholics of the North 
are‘all in one ‘political party. ‘Phe Negroes 
of the: South are‘ailiin the other, This: re- 
sult ‘qlust be'dwe ‘largely to: ignorance. _ If 
these people’ knew more they would not ail 
think like, (2 (0 cori rath « 

And this-resultis most’ unfortunate.) -It 
is\an evilthing in a republicito ‘have: large 
sections of the population welded together 
in compact masses; for men in masses, even 
when théyate tolerably intelligent,are apt 
to be governed by prejudice and passion 
more than by reason. The economists say 
that ‘‘the mobility of | labor’’ is one;,chief 
element in)the: prosperity of a nation; that 
if workingmen, are able to pass freely from 
one occupation to another, and from one 
place ‘to another, not only. they, but . those 
who employ them, are sure,to. be the gainers 
by this freedom of, movement,| It is equally 
true that mobility in the voting population 
is one important element im the welfare of 
a republic, and that whatever tends to con- 
solidate voters into indecomposable masses 
must work great injury.to the state. 

In the second place, we can point.to many 
sad . examples, of the, fact that, ignorant 
yoters are often led, by unscrupulous men, 
to take political action which is exactly op- 
posed to their own interest, as well as to 
the interest. ofthe state, In one college 
town in Massachusetts,|the, professors of 
the college, and other gentlemen of intelli- 
gence and property; strove in yain for years 
to secure. the, building of, a. new school- 
houge., The project. was, defeated by the 
ignorant citizens of the place, few of whom 
were; holders, of, property, and. most, of 
whom had children in the public school. 
By a few demagogues these poor people | 
had been made to believe that the college 
professors meant to appropriate the build-— 








another civil war. -The United States have 
once more become the praise and envy of 








ing when it was finished for the uses of 


would get no benefit from it. Taxpayers, 
who had few or no children to educate, 
were thus prevented by their” ignorant 


' neighbors from taxing themselves for the 


education: of the children of these’ igno-' 
rant neighbors. Such instances of the 
leading of ignorant-people to battle against 
théir‘own cause are not, unhappily, so rare’ 
as they ought to be. x 
In'the third place, the corrupting influ- 
ence of the ignorant classes upon the ‘ma- 
chinery of politics is beginning to be quite’ 
apparent. ‘Ignorant people ‘will believe 
lies; therefore the politicians. will-tell’ lisse 
whenever they think it for their interest to 
do so) If the- issues‘ ofa ‘gampaign are 
presented in’a fraudulent shape, the igno- 
rant people will not detect the ffaud.'« The’ 
temptation is, therefore, overpowering tothe’ 
politician to raise false isstes. ‘The pas- 
sions and prejudices of ‘ignorant people are’ 
easily aroused; and, therefore; thé politician 
is strongly tempted to feed their prejudices 
and'stimulate their passions. - MA » 
The very ‘existence of'a body of igno~ 
rant voters serves, therefore; as an instiga- 
tion of evil. in those who - assume’ their 
leadership: ‘They furnish an opportdatity 
for chicane; and the opportunity is never 
neglected: : It is as natural for demagegues 
to arise and flourish in such ‘communities 
as fot toadstools to spring up ‘ona dung. 
hill: Toiigav. that demegogitoa:: oderapy 
ignorant voters jis only balf the: trarhy’ 
Assemblages of ‘ignorant voters/breed dem_! 
agogues. « Not only: dothe ignorant voters 
corrupt their: own leaders;ithey lower the 
tone‘of politics in ‘both: parties; The pres- 
ence in any cityof:a large foreign poptla-: 
tion is sure ‘to result ina ring of: rascally 
Democratic politicians; anduthe fact that 
the Democrats are Knaves-makes it easy for 
the Republican leaders in that: place to: be 
knaves also. .No matter how'bad the’Re- 
publican management may'be, if! itis only 
& little less bad than that of the Democrats, 
the bosses can confidently appeabto youto 
vote their ticket. - lt appears to lhave been 
the highest ambition ‘of a good many of? 
the gentlemen; who have installed them- 
selves ‘a8 leaders: of the: Republican par- 
ty during the last ‘few years, to be able 
to say that they ‘&re not quite so bad! 
as’ Messrs: Tweed and Morrissvy. . Sorte of 
them seem ' to. have been taking particular 
care-not to be much better than these dem: 
ocratic :worthies. Evidently they! do not 
wish that the contrast between the methods 
of the tw6 parties shall be so’ strong as to 
be painful. It is often thus a raceof vik 
lainies between party managers, in which 
each side wishes to be beaten; but not to be 
distanced, by any means. To be: just as 
bad as they can be, without being quite as 
bad-as their opponents. ‘This is the delicate 
task which the professional politicians of 
both parties are apt to set themselvés. The 
New York Ring was the natural fruit of 
the ignorance of the New York Democtacy; 
and by the New York Ring the politics of 
the Republican party of New York were 
terribly debased. The Southern carpet- 
bagger is the natural fruit. of ignorant 
Negro suffrage. And over against the car- 
pet-bagger rises up the’ bull-dozer. The 
Democrats of the South may be ugly 
enough by nature; but who does not know 
that their native ugliness is greatly aggra- 
vated: by the misconduct of their oppo- 
nents? 
Such, then, are some.of the first fruits, of 
ignorance, as we are beginning to harvest 





the College, and that the common people | 


- 


them in our politics. Ignorant voters go in 











herds, ignorant voters are led in herds to 
their own destruction, ignorant voters are 
not only corrupted and destroyed by bad 
leaders, but they breed bad leaders, and 
this not only in their own party, but in the 
party opposed to them. 

The full extent of the danger to which 
our nation is exposed by the illiteracy of 
our voters, has not yet begun to be appre- 
hended by our citizens. And the fact that 
seventy-five per cent. of all persons of school 
agein the Southern States are outside of the 
school-houses to-day, indicates that the dan- 
ger is increasing rather than diminishing. 
What do the people of the United States 
propose to do about it? 

a  —— 


THE CONVENT OF MAR SABA. 





BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 


Mar Spa, April 9th, 1877. 
10 the Editor of Tun INDEPENDENT: 


I sENT you a description of the Convent 
of St. Catherine, on Mt. Sinai, some weeks 
ago. I will supplement it by an account of 
Mar Siba, which I reached to-day, after a 
three hours’ ride from Jerusalem, through 
the wild and desolate Kidron Valley, on my 
way to the Dead Sea and the Jordan. 

The two convents resemble each other. 
Both are Greek; both lie in a barren wil- 
derness; both are forts, as well as convents, 
and passed through many vicissitudes dur- 
ing the struggles between Christianity and 
Mohammedanism. Both possess a valuable 
library, without knowing how to use it. 
But in ignorance and stupidity the monks 
of Mar Saba (now 60 in number) excel even 
those of Mt. Sinai. I met on the road an 
accomplished Anglican clergyman, of ritu- 
alistic tendency and longing for union 
with the venerable Greek sister church. 
But the witnessing of the disgraceful fraud 
of the Holy Fire in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher, last Saturday (the Greek Easter 
Eve), and his visit to Mar Saba seemed to 
have cooled his zeal. On being asked how 
he liked this famous convent, he shrugged 
his shoulders and complained bitterly that 

he was not admitted to the library. Bade- 
ker speaks of the vermin which disturbs 
the night’s rest; and I am prepared fer it 


now. from the appearance of this humble 
room and the bedding, on the floor. Clean- 


liness is no part of monastic holiness. The 
monks gave us cistern-water, which we 
could hardly drink; and sour bread and 
sour soup, which we could not eat. They 
are too holy to be hospitable. They are all 
Vegetarians and forbidden to taste any 
meat. No woman has ever been admitted 
to this sacred place. It would be a sin to 
do 80. In this respect the Convent of Sinai 
is more liberal and civilized. If perfect 
isolation from the world and all its com- 
forts, refinements, and decencies can save 
a soul, these monks will surely go to 
Heaven. I could converse only with two. 
One spoke broken French; another Greek, 
and read a little Greek pamphlet, printed 
in Athens, which contsined a pretended 
Letter of Christ, found in Gethsemane, on 
the grave of the Holy Mother of God. It 
is, of course, a pious fraud. On asking 
him why he did not rather read the Gospel, 
which contained the genuine words of 
Christ, I received no satisfactory answer. 
Among other things, he told me that the 
greatest fault of the English and Americans 
was that they did not worship the Virgin 
Mary, who was next to God. I said, in re- 
ply, that Christ, not Mary, was our Saviour, 
and that faith in Christ alone could save 
us; to which he reluctantly consented. 

In the wildness of its situation Mar Saba 
is said to be the most extraordinary build- 
ing of Palestine. It is built on the preci- 
pice of the rocks overhanging the ravine of 
the Kidron, which must once have been a 
considerable stream, but is now as dry as a 
wady in the desert. Walls, towers, but- 
tresses, chapels, and chambers are perched 
upon rock terraces, like eagles’ nests. The 
bottom of the ravine lies about 590 feet 
below the convent. On the opposite cliffs 
we see a number of caves—once the abode 
of hermits, new of jackals. The whole 
has a singularly wild and romantic, but 
utterly desolate aspect. The convent has 
considerable historical interest. It was 
founded in the fifth century, by St. Sabas, 
one of the greatest saints of the Greek 
Church, whose tomb and cave-dwelling 
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(formerly a lion’s den) is shown. It was 
the residence of St. John of Damascus, 
who in the exghth century wrote here his 
great work on the Orthodox Faith, as St. 
Jerome wrote his Vulgate ina cell in the 
Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem. 
John of Damascus is the standard divine 
of the Greek Oburch, and his views on the 
single procession of the Holy t were 
embodied in the compromise of the Bonn 
Conference of 1875. Of this, however, the 
monk who showed me his humble study 
and tomb knew nothing at all. He could 
not even tell me whether his books were in 
the library. 

The library is said to be very valuable; 
and the monks, since they found this out, 
after a visit of Prof. Tischendorf, are very 
reluctant to show it, though they are too 
jgnorant to make any use of it. I hada 
= permit from the Greek Patriarch of 

erusalem, and still had some difficulty to 
get access to it. The usual printed order 
for the ‘ewicxepu rig lepag Aatpac tov ‘Ayiov 
2488a was accompanied by a postcript 
from the hand of the Patriarch, or his secre- 
tary, to admit us «ai cig tiv BiBdodhum, 
The library is locked up in a little dark 
room, with one grated window, above the 
chapel, and contains about 500 bound man- 
uscript volumes in Greek, mostly patristic 
works and copies of the Gospels. Some 
books are beautifully written on parchment, 
I had too littie time to examine them; but 
a biblical and patristic scholar who could 
spend a few weeks here, or could secure 
the loan of the books, through the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, might find valuable treasures, 
if we are to judge from the good fortune 


of Dr. Tischendorf at the Convent of Mt. 


Sinai. 

P. 8.—April 10th, at 4 A. M.—I bave 
just returned from the chapel, and saw the 
monks taking the daily communion. They 
had another night service at 2 o’clock. It 
cousistf reading prayers and rude chant- 
ing. I was disturbed by mosquitos, etc. ; 
but no more than in the first hotel at Jeru- 
salem. The proverb ‘‘ Cleanliness is next 
to godliness” did not originate in the East. 
We expect to-day to take a good bath in 
the Dead Sea, and then in the River Jordan, 
at the traditional site of the baptism of 
Christ. 

Wuat I have ovr of the Greak Faster 
festivities and of monastic life in the East 
has not increased my respect for the Greek 
Church. The Latin is far ahead in civiliza- 
tion and vitality. But it would be unfair 
to judge from this convent. I am told that 
refractory monks are sent here. This 
would account for their forbidding appear- 
ance. Some look unhappy and others half 
silly; all very ordinary. ‘‘Murray’s Hand- 
book” calls Mar Saba one of the richest 
convents in Palestine; but the monks tell 
me that they are very poor, especially since 
the Russians have withdrawn their sup- 


port. 
RR 
THE DESIGN ARGUMENT. 


BY PROF. B. P. BOWNE. 


WHEN the teleologist said that the pres- 
ent order must have been originated, because 
it shows design and contrivance, his oppo- 
nent justly replied that the efficient causes of 
the universe being as they are, the outcome 
of their action could not be other than it 
is. When the former urged that such a 
system explains nothing, but assumes every- 
thing, the latter admitted that nothing can 
ever appear in a mechanical system which 
was not provided for in the antecedents of 
the system. But, when the teleologist has- 
tened to draw the conclusion that, therefore, 
the present system of efficient causes must 
have had a beginning, the anti-teleologist 
replied that the system is now in existence; 
and, in lack of proof to the contrary, he 
should deny that it ever had a beginning. 
Something must have always existed, and 
why shoyld not a harmonious plurality of 
efficient agents be that first fact? 

We admitted the force of this argument, 
and replied in a late paper by showing 
that it rests upon a forgetfulness of the 
physical teachings about the atoms. There 
is no contradiction in supposing a mass of 
self-centered, independent atoms to have 
existed from eternity; but, while the notion 
is logically consistent, it is useless in scien- 
tificexplanation. The atoms which science 
assumes are of such a kind that they are 








useless unless we further assume 9 unitary 
ground for them. Sut this brings the 
teleological argument with } ancient 
force, and it is further augmented by the 
whole weight of scientifie hypothesis and 
theory, which, as we have so often pointed 
out, are purely teleological constructions. 
And now the theist must welcome the 
mechanical theories of Nature as bis allies. 
Curiously enough, it seems to have escaped 
general notice that these mechanical doc- 
trines are the death of all appeals to possi- 
bility and chance. The idea which drifts 
in the void of many minds that an indefinite 
nothing could finally transform itself into 
a definite something, and thus turn out 
something which was not originally in it, 
is forever impossible to one who has apy 
conception of scientific principles. In a 
mechanical system, time but makes the im- 
plicit explicit; and only in this sense can new 
factors ever be introduced, even though the 
system have all eternity toworkin. Hence 
the theist must ever fegard mechanical 
science as a friend and not as a foe. 


But, back of the molecular mechanics to 
which science seeks to refer all phenomena, 
is @ unitary ground upon which the 
molecules depend for their being and de- 
terminations, And how does this being 
} work? I will not appeal to the organic 
| world for proofs of adaptation and design, 
‘but to the most elementary physical hy- 
| pothesis. Mechanical science has involved 
the harmony and adaptation of the phe- 
nomenal world in these molecules. None 
of it has appeared as the result of a later 
chance; but from the beginning it was 
there. It is, indeed, possible for one to in- 
sist that this unitary being, though causing 
and maintaining a universe full of the 
Bicest adaptations and the most wide- 
reaching harmonies, is, nevertheless, blind 
and below intelligence. We may claim 
that, in dumb and aimless unconsciousness, 
it maintains the conscious and rational uni- 
verse, and, hence, 1s inferior to 18 own 
work. But such aclaim depends upon the 
will, and pot upon the understanding. It 
is volition, and not reasoning. That being, 
the source of all power, of all knowledge, 
of all life, cannot, without contradiction, 
be placed lower than his creation. The 
present order depends on him; and when 
we ask how it bcoomes the infinitely com. 
plex, yet infinitely harmonious thing it is, 
there is only one answer in which the 
reason can find rest—viz., it was planned 
by intelligence. 

The interaction of things demands a unit- 
ary ground as its possibility; and this 
ground must be regarded as intelligent. It 
is interesting to note that the first half of 
this conclusion is a familiar dogma with 
some scientific speculators. Their deduc- 
tion of it, however, is quite logical, resting 
as it does upon the so-called unity of the 
forces. This unity, however, so far as it is 
a scientific fact, is far enough from proving 
the substantial unity of being. In fact, this 
doctrine has fared as badly as the man who 
journeyed from Jericho to Jerusalem. It 
has fallen from the hands of scientists and 
become the prey of the rhetoricians. Its 
scientific meaning is that a certain amount 
of energy will always do a certain amount 
of work; and, conversely, if we estimate 
the work done, it will equal the energy ex- 
pended. But the rhetoricians have swelled 
it out to mean pretty much everything, and 
especially the eternity of the present phys- 
ical system; whereas, it is really the princi- 
ple which makes it impossible that this sys- 
tem should run on forever. The only good 
this has done is to accustom the popular 
thought to the conception of ever-present 
and ever-active first cause. The Spencer- 
ian philosophy has also done something in 
the same direction, especially as expounded 
by Mr. Fiske, who has given a much more 
readable and coherent account of the phi- 
losophy than Mr. Spencer himself. But 
the second half of our conclusion, the con- 
scious intelligence of the first cause, they 
feel called upon to deny. They do not, 
however, view the first cause as be- 
low intelligence, but as vastly above 
it; so'much so, that they claim to find it a 
degradation to attribute intelligence to it. 
Much as we are gratified with this devout- 
néss, we cannot but regard it asan exag- 
geration of reverence. Whatever thinking 
we do, must ‘be in terms of our own ex- 





perience; and for us all being falls under 








is a sufficient explanation of Apel oy 


And in the third place, it would be useless i 
it were admitted. Some deapiser of digni 
ties has deffmed metaphysics as spli é 
one log, and thefeafter having two loge ty 
split. Surely this notion of an ineffable 
X, back of and above both the intelligent 
and the unintelligent, is a capita) ; 

tion of metapbysics of this sort. Of 

we must admit that our intelligence is py, 
the faintest reflection of the infinite 
ligence. But then intelligence is the high. 
est word we have; and if we are to 

of the first cause at all, it must be in term, 
of intelligence. Here we are 

that this isto make the limits of 

the limits of being also, since we conclude 
that there can be no orders of being which 
we cannot conceive. We conclude no 
such thing. We only conclude that when a 
assumption is first unnecessary, second yp. 
provable, and third unthinkable, there j, 
no good ground for admitting it. Be it fy 
from us to decide upon what can be aj 
what cannot; but when any assumption 
appears as a factor of a philosophical sy, 
tem, we do mean to have it proved, and, 
vague appeal to unimaginable possibilities 
is not a proof. Some have affectedto rn. 
gard intelligence and consciousness as po. 
sible only to finite beings; but this is mer 
pettifoggery. In fact, one of the mostre 
markable inversions in the whole history of 
philosophy is the necessity we have ben 
under since the time of the Elder Fichte, 
of proving that the infinite source of pov. 
er, life, and knowledge is not incapable of 
knowledge and self-consciousneas, 


But it is not our purpose to push thee 
metaphysical considerations further. Ow 
chief aim has been to examine the relation 
of physical science to teleology. We hare 
justified the anti-teleologist in trying to ¢I- 
plain teleological products by physical 
machinery. We have also watched with 
sympathy his effort to detect everywhere 
the most rigorous relation of cause ané 
effect. We have further justified him in 
his unwillingness to admit teleological 
theories so long as his physical machinery 
was able to acconnt for the facts. But we 
have also seen that this machinery contaios 
all the mystery of phenomena; that instead 
of being so simple an affair that we nee 
not trouble ourselves as to its origia, it 
really carries with it all the order sad 
adaptation of the phenomenal universe. 
We have further seen that the necessary 
assumptions of science concerning this 
machinery make it impossible to view it # 
independent. But its mechanical characte 
makes the vulgar notion that a syse= 
might by chance develop beyond itself, 
forever untenable, and puts to death every 
evolution system which claims to be sy 
thing more than a description of the way 
which the present has been reached. In 
view, therefore, of the intelligence of the 
action of the first cause, the only Tease? 
for regarding it as blind and unintelliges! 
is the wish and determination to have it» 
We regard, then, the belief in final caus 
as fully justified; and yet we would haves 
certain caution observed in its expressi® 
We would not have science forsake its 
vestigation of efficient causes to ingult 
into final causes. Such a course W 
only result in disaster to all conc 
Phe study of efficient causation is the only 
one which can bear apy practical 
And, on the other hand, we would not bare 
the teleologist display too great familiarity 
with the divine purposes. This court 
almost invariably leads to intellectual sc#* 
dal and religious mischief. ‘Though we #* 
forced to think of the infinite power #8 i 
telligent, and as realizing in the ‘ 
some predetermined plan and purpose, # 
plain that its ways and aims must be largely 


inscrutable. We may believe in some 


“* far-off divipe event, to which the b 
creation moves”; but we are not yet 
position to see how the tangles of discord 
and contradiction which afflict us now # 
to work out a final harmony. ee 
logical view of things is an ideal which 


r reason 
telligent 
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BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 


Dr. Srrone’s INsTITUTE, , 
July 17th, 1877. 


For nearly twenty years I have seldom 
failed to indite at least one midsummer 
epistle from Saratoga. Let us open my 
wallet—especially for the benefit of those 
loyal readers who dwell in the rural dis- 
tricts—and see what a week’s sojourn has 
dropped into it. Saratoga changes some- 
what every season. In spite of the hard 
times, she has been making outlays during 
the past twelve-month in the way of new 
hotels and rebeautifying her older ones. An 
immense sum has been lavished upon Con- 
gress Park, until it has become one of the 
finest bits of landscape-gardening in the land. 
Every morning at half-past seven the Ninth 
Regiment Band play a selection of choice 
pieces, from a tasteful music-stand under 
the trees, so that the sippers of Congress 
water, under the elegant colonnade, may 
drink to music, In the afternoon the same 
process is repeated for those who imbibe 
the tonic waters from the Columbian Spring. 
In the evening the grounds are illumtuated 
with colored lamps, the band play from a 
sort of bower in the middle of the minia- 
ture lake, and the whole park wears a fairy- 
like beauty. The children are amused with 
the tame deer, who are domesticated in a rus- 
tic chilet (which I should be quite satisfied 
with for a summer cottage), and with the 
shoals of speckled trout in the fish-pond. 

The “tight times” and the hitherto cool 
weather are sufficient to account for the 
moderate number of guests yet assembled. 
Saratoga must not expect her palatial hotels 
to be crowded as long as the strong old 
corporation which manages the railroad 
through her town ‘“‘passes” a dividend 
which has been paid steadily for over thirty 
years. Prices have been reduced here; but 
most people’s incomes have been reduced 
sill more. Strolling over the piazzas of 
the sumptuous ‘‘ United States Hotel,” this 
morning, I observed that they were but 
slenderly filled. Most of those who were 
there were families of long-established 
Wealth, like Marshall O. Roberts, I. N. 
Phelps, and Mr. Vermilyea the banker. At 
his corner of the piazza of Congress Hall 
sits honest Judge Neilson, of Brooklyn, 
every day; and many people are glad to be 
introduced to the man who kept his head 
80 “evel” and the scales of justice so even 
during the most painful trial on record. 
But few Jewish physiognomies appear any- 
Where. Splendid turnouts are scarce. Balls 
aefew. The horse-jockeys have not yet 
wrived. Saratoga is sober, clean, quiet, 
and delightful. Whereat we sensible folk 
rejoice, yea and will rejoice, until things 
take a turn for the worse. 

It looks asif Dr. Strong’s house—which 
has no wine-bottles and no fiddles—will be 
=m a than any one in the town. 
0 is already full when we gather 
~ haeges or for evening entertainments. 

“ay morning Mr. Hammond, the 
evangelist, conducted our worship. Mr. 
mond has grown decidedly in popular 


: power and in tact since I first met him, ten 


or twelve years ago. He is not Moody, by 
*very long way; but he has a warm heart, 
oe tongue, and a sound theology, 
he keeps his temper under sharp criti- 
If God blesses his work, then God’s 

People ought to Tespect him, 





resent realize only to very emall | 





Chaplain who still tells the 
story of his imprisonment in “ Libby,” con- 





4 ducts our service of song: “Mr. Sarkey 


sings his few favorites better; but for pop- 


ular effect Mr. McCabe seems to me the 
| most powerful hymn-singer since the noble 


voice of Bliss was silenced in the flames of 
Ashtabula Bridge. The growing taste for 
hymns of the Bliss and Sankey order will 
produce a crop of performers who will sing 
the Gospel of Jesus to tie masses, with 
happy spiritual results. But the instincts 
of Christian people. will demand that theae 
mixtare of the great standard hymns of 
Watts, Wealey, and Toplady. It will be a 
sad Gin fee blige to grow. up more 
familiar with ‘‘ Hold’ the Fort” and the 
“Ninety and Nine” than with“ Jesus, Lover 
of my Soul” and ‘‘Roek of Ages.” — Bishop 
Haven is the center of a group of animated 
talkers.on our piazza for several hours each 
day. Where Macgregor sits is always the 
head of the table. He has brought home a 
quotation from Africa, in the form of a.subtle 
fever, which has invalided him out of the 
pulpit for a while. He will soon be the better 
of that; but I fear that it will require a good 
many of us to convert the radical Bishop 
into a Hayes man. If the Methodists cold 
shoulder our noble President, we, Presby- 
terigns will be very glad to-make room for 
him. Professor Martin, of New York, pro- 
nounced a wsrm tribute in our hotel parior, 
the other evening, to that Tholuck of 
America, the late Dr. Tayler Lewis, Pez- 
haps, if the intellectual grasp of the men 
were the standard of measurement, the 
American scholar would be found the supe- 
rior. How beautifai, too, was the simple 
trustin acrucified Saviour which both these | 
profound thinkers displayed in their dying 
hours! 

. Yesterday morning the pastors of Saratoga | 
held their weekly talk; into which we 
clerical interlopers also put in an oar. The | 
topic was that well-worn one, “the morals 
of amusements.” Some of the S 
brethren do complain; that some of, the 
members of our churches, who may behave 
very. well at home, are inclined to, take out 
a reef or two when they gét into. gay 
atmosphere here, and deport themselyes no 
better than the world’s people. More’s the 
pity, then;, for a religion that. will not bear 
transportation is not worth the having. 
Nowhere should a Christian keep the lamp 
of his consistent piety well trimmed more 
than at a place of fashionable summer resort. . 

Speaking of amusements reminds me that 
over in a grove near our quarters is a most | 
liberal assortment of entertainments for | 
children of al/ ages. There are air-guns and 
archery for shooting practice; a circular 
railway, for young ladies to put muscle into 
their arms, by turning a car-crank; and a 
lively ‘‘ go-round” of hobby horses, bestrided 
by happy youngsters. But the glory of the 
grove is that ancient English institution, 
which I am gla@ to see popularized in our 
country—‘‘ Punchand Judy.” Benedictions 
on the man who. invented it. He ought to 
have a day in the calendar, like St. Nick 
and St, Valentine. I sometimes halt to 
watch the crowd that gather before the 
antics of Panch and his vivacious mate. 
Yesterday I saw’ two D:Ds. and’ a Wash- 
ington official who seemed as absorbed in 
the fun as any of the other children, In 
fact, I pity the man who has outgrown his 
capacity to have an honest laugh at Punch 
and Judy. 

The hotels fill slowly, The new 
‘* Windsor,” which. gasped through two, 
months last year, is closed, for want of 
patronage. How far the Jewish contro- 
versy may affect the ‘‘ Grand Union” this 
season we cannot tell; but, while the 
“United States” is filling up; I observe that 
the half-acre or less of gorgeous draw- 
ing-room in the Grand Union is but sparse- 
ly settled. Very few houses in Saratoga 
can do more than pay expenses, while the 
popular purse runs so low. 

Bat these glorious springs never run low. 
The ‘‘ Geyser” leaps up as sparkling as ever; 
and a company gather every afternoon to 
see the ‘‘Champion Spring” unastopped, 
and to watch its jet fly nearly an hundred 


feet into the air. I find the ‘‘ Congress” and 


‘‘ Hathorn” as fresh asa Bible chapter.. The 
virtue never goes:out of them. Our chil- 
dren’s children will drink health and 
strength from them when our footsteps 


ee 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


have° vanished from beneath Saratoga’s 
rustling pines. 
MESSAGE. 
BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 


I HaVE no message to bring ; 
. But I Matened yester-morn, 
And I heard what the honey-bee said to a 





rose, 
Hiding under a thorn. 


_T have no miessage to bring; 
But « south wind wandered by, 
Telling the love of the meadow lark 
For a warm cloud in the sky. 


Such fancies, day by day, 
Doth the lavish Summer bring, 
That I half expect my bird to flower, 

And my flower to float and sing. 
ts 
MINISTERIAL ADVERTISEMENT OF 
QUACK MEDICINE. 


BY MARTIN L, MEAD, M. D. 


A Few weeks since there appeared in 
The Congregationalist an article under the 
signature of Rev. J. E. Ravkin, D.D., of 
Washington, D. C., endorsing a medicine 
as a cure for Bright’s disease which one 
Craig had discovered. Craig keeps a hotel 
in Charlotte, N. Y. He claims that when 
‘at the point of death he thought of taking 
@ certain ‘herb tea; took it and was better; 
eombined it with other articles, and was 
cured. With the same remedy he cured 
many of his friends of Bright’s disease. 

Certain pharmacists of New York City 
undertake the manufacture of the “‘new 
femedy,” which they say: was brought to 
their notice by an educated Japanese, and 
measures are taken to get strong testi- 
monials for the new remedy. ; 

A man who has Bright’s disease is found 
who is willing to be made use of. He com- 
municates by letter to Prof. Alfred L. 
Loomis and to-other physicians of distinc 
tion of New York City. They find evi- 


aratoga | denoes of chronic Bright’s disease in the 


statements submitted. to them. One of 
these physicians says that subsequently 
samples of urine were sent to him from time 
to time, and the signs of the disease con- 
stantly. diminished, and at last he thought 
the patient must.be about cured. And it 


medicine, meantime, but the ‘‘ new remedy.” 

Armed with this endorsement, Craig 
meets with Rev. Dr. Rankin, whose son 
is in the last stages of the disease. The 
physicians have said that the boy must die. 
Craig assures the despairing father that he 
has a certain remedy, and guarantees a 


his regular physician, and makes a bargain 
that he will pay Craig five hundred dollars 
if he cures his son. After being a few days 
under the charlatan’s: care, the patient 
seems tobebetter. The enthusiastic father 
at once announces from the pulpit to his 
sympathizing people that his son is on the 
road to ‘health; that he is confident the new 
remedy, “with the blessing of Divine 
Providence,” will effect aperfect cure. An 
article is sent to The Oongregationalist. 
Dr. Rankin’ is a frequent contributor to 
this paper, and the article is inserted. The 
strongest point in it is that Prof. Loomis 
had selected a case of undoubted Bright's 
disease from the hospital for treatment by 
this remedy, and a cure was effected in five 
weeks. Prof. Loomis was at once asked if 
that were so, and immediately replied: ‘‘I 
did not select a case of Bright’s disease for 
Craig’s treatment and I know nothing of 
such a case.” 

This statement was made to the writer of 
this article, who embodied it in a reply to 
Dr. Rankin’s article. 

The appearance of this prompt and posi- 
tive denial of the very direct statement of 
Dr. Rankin created some sensation among 
the parties concerned. Dr. Rankin wished 
the reply had not been published till he had 
had time to make some exp on; but 
says: “‘I am always ready to stand or fall 
with the truth.” Sincere as he may be, we 
shall see further on in what sense the real 
truth is accepted and acknowledged by him. 
He has another son, who has just become 
an M.D. This young man, partaking of 
his father’s enthusiasm, sets out immediate- 
ly for Chicago, and begins his professional 
career by selling the new medicine. Hard- 





‘Ty has he had time to open his trade in the 


-wae alleged that ‘the paticnt lad mkKen no | 


cure. The father is persuaded, discharges 








great city of the West when his brother 
dies, and his funeral takes place in the 
church precisely one week from the time 
his father had made his hopeful announce- 
ment from the pulpit. 

Physicians had been called in to look 
after symptoms which the quack did not 
understand, and they declared that there 
were no signs of improvement, when the ar- 
ticle in The Congregationalist appeared. An 
autopsy is held, and the physicians who 
were present find that death was hastened 
by the medicine he had been taking. The 
proof of this is as follows: 

There is combined with the medicine 
powdered oyster-shell. The bowels were 
found perforated by ulceration. There 
were other ulcers, not yet having perforated 
the intestines, where fragments of oyster- 
shell were found. Some pieces, sharp and 
ragged, were found in the cavity of the 
abdomen. And the immediate cause of 
death was peritonitis. 

The gentleman who made the autopsy 
says: ‘‘ The immediate cause of death was 
genera! peritonitis (acute), due to perforation 
of the ileum; the perforation being the cou- 
sequence of ulceration of a limited portion 
of the intestinal tract, and apparently due 
to repeated irritation of that portion, which 
happened to be acutely flexed by an old ad- 
hesion. I cannot see any connection be- 
tween the intestinal lesion and the Bright’s 
disease. The specific treatment, however, 
seems to me to have been an important 
factor in hastening the progress of the case 
toward death, though indirectly. The 
kidneys were small, weighing about three 
ounces each. The capsules were slightly 
adherent and the surfaces roughened; the 
tissues were firmer than natural; the pyra- 
mids were pale; the cortical substance was 
diminished in quantity and of yellowish- 
white color. The microscopic examination 
of the kidney disclosed patches of tubules, 
chiefly the convoluted ones, filled with 
fibrinous exudation, the intervening con- 
nective tissue increased in quantity, the 
coats of the blood-vessels thickened.” 

The professional reader will readily rec- 
ognize this as a description of a state of 
disease of the kidney not only showing no 
evidence of a process of cure, but, rather, a 


condition that must result in death in a 
shurt time, This was the unanimous opin- 


ion of the professional gentlemen who wit- 
nessed the post mortem appearances; and 
they made a united statement, setting forth 
the true state of things to the father, at 
whose request the examination was made. 

What, now, is the course pursued by the 
gentleman who with injudicious haste has 
publicly proclaimed that a certain remedy 
was found for this formidable malady? 
The"same paragraph in The Congregation- 
alist which announced the death of his son 
gave a promise of documentary proof of 
the statement in his previous article. 


Notwithstanding the opinion of the pro- 
fessional gentlemen—men competent to 
judge—that there were no signs of improve- 
ment in the disease of the kidneys, he con- 
tinues to assert that the Bright’s disease 
was fast improving. The Washington ed 
itorial correspondent of The Advance, ‘‘W. 
W. P.,” writes, in all probability getting 
his information from his friend, Rankin: 
“A wide sympathy is felt for the pastor 
and his family im the sore affliction caused 
by the death of his son, who, under a new 
remedy, was apparently fast recovering 
from the dreaded ‘ Bright’s disease,’ when 
an attack of ioflammation of the bowels 
carried him off in a few days. A post 
mortem showed that his bowels had been 
diseased ever since a course of typhoid 
fever, several years since, and that, apart 
from the question of the ‘ Bright’s disease,’ 
there was little reason to think his life 
could have been prolonged.” 

To whom were these things apparent? 
Not tothe physician who saw him occa- 
sionally, while under the man Craig’s treat- 
ment; for he says that he wasin a dying state 
when the hopeful statement was made from 
the pulpit. Not to the scientific men who 
give their evidence as to the pathological 
appearances after death. They do not 
venture to say how long the old adhesion 
had existed. They say the only trouble of 
the bowels that was perilous to life was the 
irritation at the flexed portion, which 
caused the ulceration and perforation; and 
the most irritating agent found was the 


< 
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powdered oyster-shell, in sharp and ragged 
pieces. They do not say there was any 
prospect that he could have recovered from 
the Bright’s disease; but ‘‘ were unanimous- 
ly of the opinion that, in the condition in 
which they found the subject, no remedy 
known to the profession could have effected 
@ cure.” 

To whom were these hopeful signs 60 
evident? So far as appears, only to Dr. 
Rankin, who had committed himself be- 
fore the world as the champion of the new 
remedy and whose son is just now starting 
in business in the sale of this nostrum, Pos- 
sibly he may have, to support him in these 
ungrounded assertions, a certain claim 
agent, a hymn-book maker, who is said to 
have been called ‘‘ doctor” at some time. 
This ‘‘doctor’” came uninyited to the post 
mortem, and he may endorse Dr. Rankin’s 
statements. Those who know him well— 
the officers of the Government in the Rev- 
enue and Indian Bureaus—call him an ‘“‘un- 
scrupulous” man, a ‘“‘ dealer in swindling 
claims ”’; and the New York 7ridune has des- 
ignated him as a ‘“‘shyster.” This is all 
the medical support Dr. Rankin has for his 
course subsequent to the death of his son; 
except, of course, the inventor and the 
manufacturers of the ‘‘new remedy.” 


All possible allowance should be made 
for a man burdened with deep affliction. It 
is possible that, in spite of the unequivocal 
judgment of all the medical experts, his 
mind was so affected by the temporary ap- 
pearance and hope ‘of the recovery of his 
son that he cannot shake off the hallucina- 
tion under which he labors. But he cer- 
tainly ought to be expected to retract state- 
ments publicly made by him and proved to 
be erroneous. It was stated above that Dr. 
Loomis denied having any knowledge of 
the case which it was claimed had been 
cured by the remedy. It was afterward 
brought to his mind that a sample of a cer- 
tain man’s urine had been brought to him 
for examination, and evidences of Bright’s 
disease were found. This man claims to 
have been cured by the new remedy. After 
the publication of the case, Prof. Loomis 
had the man brought to his office. ‘‘On 
examining him,” Prof. Loomis writes, ‘‘I 
fqund all the evidences of advanced 
Bright’s disease—Albumen, casts, adema, 
cardiac hypertrophy, cre. Inctoad of a ourc, 
he is rapidly approaching a fatal termina- 
tion.” Here is this ‘‘test case” proved to 
have received no benefit from the vaunted 
cure. And yet what does Dr. Rankin do? 
Is he ready to acknowledge, as publicly as 





he made his first statement, that it was | 


wrong and that he was imposed upon? On 


does not publish it, unwilling, doubtless, to 
be any longer the medium for puffing an 
exploded humbug. 

Still Dr. Rankin keeps his faith in the 
article. 
writes, ‘‘that the mitigating of Walter’s 
worst symptoms was not due to this treat- 
ment. Noone can convince me that the 
ulceration of his bowels had not more or 
less followed him from the time he had 
typhoid fever.” 

Well, perhaps it is of little use {to at- 
tempt to convince him. But it certainly is 
of some consequence to the community 
that the false statements of such an over- 
confident man should not remain unrefuted 
before the public, who have heard his en- 
dorsement of this remedy. The land is 
full of unfortunate victims of this terrible 
disease. The most that medical skill has 
yet accomplished is to relieve suffering and 
prolong somewhat the doomed life. They 
have not found a cure for it in the chronic 
advanced stage. Ignorant people, whose 
physician says ‘‘thereis no cure for you,” 
invariably turn to some pretender, who is 
not modest about promising a cure; and 
when, as happens too often, some prom- 
inent clergyman can be induced to give his 
name and the weight of his position in 
favor of the sure cures for incurable dis- 
eases, the inventors and vendors have 
gained valuable capital in trade. 

We should not have paid so much atten- 
tion to this particular case for the benefit 
of Dr. Rankin alone. But this happens to 
be a well-marked case, illustrating the folly 


and wrong of such advertising by ministers | 


Here is thisSadvertisement of a cure for 


the Oomgress may 
vote by ballot for a 


| visions: 
the contrary, he writes his second article, | 
which is supposed to contain the “‘docu- | 
mentary proofs.” But The Congregatidnalist 


‘*No one can convince me,” he 


-of the returns and counting of the votes 





Bright’s disease, giving the ‘‘ test case ” of 
the man cured and the hoped-for case of 
a young man under-treatment. The young 
man dies within a week. The “‘test case” 
is proved to be false. And yet the author 
of these statements does not see that it is 
his duty to accept these facts. He cannot 
be convinced. He willnot retract his words. 

When will clergymen learn that their 
professional education does not qualify 
them to be experts and public guides in 
matters of medicine? When will they 
learn to use the good sense we know they 
are generally possessed of to detect the wily 
pretender who lays wait to secure for the 
benefit of his trade the weight of the name 
of some “ distinguished clergyman”? 

CLEVELAND, O8IO, 

(a 
THE PRESIDENCY.—NATIONAL 
PLANS. OF ELECTION. 


BY SAMUEL 7, SPEAR, DD. 








SEVERAL of the plans proposed for amend- 
ing the Constitution with reference to the 
election of the. President and Vice-Presi- 
dent adopt, as their fundamental principle, 
the idea that the election is to be by the 
people of the United States, considered as 
one community, and not by states, con- 
sidered as so many distinct and separate 
communities, The political power of each 
state would, according to this theory, be 
based exclusively on the number of its 
voting population, This is the purely 
national principle; and the object of this 
article will be to state the amendatory plans 
which embody it. 

The first is that of Senator Sumner, orig- 
inally proposed to the Senate on the 80th 
of May, 1872, and proposed again on the 
1st of December, 1873. This plan abol- 
ishes the office of Vice-President, author- 
izes the Senate to choose its own presiding 
officer, and declares that no person elected 
to the office of President shall thereafter be | 
eligible to the same office. In respect to | 
the manner of choosing the President it 
provides as follows: 

‘‘ The qualified electors shall meet at the 
usual places of holding elections in their re- 
spaptive Sten 0oy territories on the first 

onday in ip in the year 1876, and on the 
first Monday in April every four years there- | 
after, under such rules and regulations as 

oO hy law prescribe, and 
citizen qualified under 
the Constitution to be President; and the 
result of such election in each state and 
territory shall be certified, sealed, and for- 
warded to the seat of Government, in such | 
manner as the Congress may by law direct.” 

Added to this are the following pro- 
1. That the two houses of Con- | 
gress, each having a quorum, shall meet as 
a joint convention on the Tuesday next 
succeeding the third Monday in May after 
such election, in the chamber of the House 
of Representatives. 2. That the President 
of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
senators and representatives, open all the 
returns of the election and declare the re- 
sult. 3. That the person having the great- 
est number of votes cast for President shall 
be the President, if such number be a 
majority. 4, That, if no person has such 
& majority, or if the person, having this 
majority declines the office, or dies before 
the counting of the votes, the President of 
the Senate shall so declare, and another 
election shall be held on the second Tues- 
day of October next succeeding, and that 
the voting shall then be limited to the three 
persons having the highest number of votes 
at the first election. 5. That. the opening 


shall take place on the third Tuesday in 
December next after the election, in the 
manner provided for the first election. 
6. That, in case of a vacancy in the Presi- 
dential office, the duties thereof shall tem-) 
porarily devolve on the head of the Execu- 
tive Department senior in years; and if 
there be no such head, then upon the 
senator senior in years. 7. That, if Con- 
gress be “in session when such vacancy 
occurs, the senators and representatives. 
shall meet in joint convention, under such’ 
rules and regulations as Congress may by 
law prescribe, and proceed by a viva voce 
vote to elect a President to fill the vacaney, 
each senator and representative having 
one vote, and a majority of all the votes be- 
ing necessary toa choice; but if Congress 
be not in session at the time, then that 


within thirty days after the occurrence of 
the vacancy, and the same shall be-filled as 
above deseribed. .8. That the person thus 
elected shall hold the office until the in- 
auguration of the President chosen at the 
next regular election. 


Lynch, presented December 9th, 1872, and 
providing as follows: 


‘* All the -citizens of the United States 
whe are. to vote for representatives 

meet at the places within 
“states are en- 


secretary of state in the state where such 
votes are cast, who shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voted for as President, and 
of all ns voted for as Vice-President, 
and of the number of votes for each, which 
lists he shall sign and certify, and transmit 
sealed to the seat of the Government of the 
United States, directed to the President of 
the Senate.” 


The votes areto be counted in the way 
already provided in the Twelfth Amend- 
ment; and if no person has a majority of 
the whole number of votes, then the House 
of Representatives is to choose the Presi- 
dent and the Senate to choose the Vice- 
President, as now prescribed. 

The third plan is that of Representative 
Banks, proposed December 9th, 1872, and 
providing as follows: 

“The executive power shall be vested in 
a President of the United States of Amer- 
ica. He shall hold his office during the 
term of six years. No person elected to 
the office of. President shall thereafter be 
eligible for re-election. The Vice-President 
shall hold his office during the term of six 
years. The President and Vice-President 
shall be chosen by the electors qualified to 
vote in the election of Representatives to 
the Congress of the United States at an 
election which shall be held for that pur- 


pose, on the same day appointed in the 
several states for the election of Representa- 


tives to Congress, in such manner a 
under such regulations as Congress may by 
law direct.” 


’ The fourth plan. proposed by Representa- 
tive Porter, on the 20th of December, 1872, 
provides as follows: | ~ 


‘* The President and Vice-President shall 
be chosen by the electors qualified to vote for 
representatives to the Congress. ‘The per- 
son having the greatest number of votes for 
President shall be the President; and if 
there be two or more receiving the highest 
numbers, and who have an equal number 
of votes for President, then the House of 
Representatives. shall choose by a viva voce 
vote one of them for President. A quorum 
for this purpose shall consist of two thirds 
of the representatives elected to the Con- 
gress; and if upon the first vote no one 
shali have a majority of the whole number 
of said representatives, the House shall 
immediately proceed to a second vote, in 
which a plurality of votes shall prevail; but 
if there be two or more receiving the high- 
est numbers, and who have equal votes, 
then the Speaker shall de ine the ques- 
tion by announcing his vote. 
having the greatest number of votes for 
Vice-President shall be the Vice-President; 
and if there be two or more receiving the 
highest numbers, and who have an equal 
number of votes for Vice-President, then 
the House of Representatives shall choose 


manner and under the same proceedings as 
above provided for the election of President 
by the same body.” 


The fifth plan, proposed by Senator 
Wright, December 15th, 1874, is as follows: 


‘The President and Vice-President shall 
be elected by direct vote of the people and 
by ballot. shall hold their office for 
the term of six years, ‘and the President 
shall be ineligible to a re-election. Every 
male citizen ot the United States, of the age 
of twenty-one years and upward, residing 
in each state, district; and territory thereof, 
who shall = have been —— of felo- 
ny, shall, after registration, &@ compe- 
tent voter at all elections for President and 
Vice-President of the United States. The 
election for President and Vice-President 
shall be held at the same time in each state, 
district, and territory of the United States; 
and it shall require a majority of all the 
votes cast to elect to either office. If no 
person shall receive such majority, another 


persons who shall have received the high- 
est vote for either office at the previous 
election shall alone be voted for, and all 


g 


sealed up and transmitted to the Chief 
tice of the of the United 
States. That open and canvass 





the acting President shall convene Congress 


The second plan is that of Representative | 


The person 


one of them for Vice-President, in the same | 


election shall be held, at which the two’ 
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| too, aod grant a cerineete a cot the elec. 
| tion, and grant acco: 

Persons elected. ‘The Congress 

| Dave ower to pase all laws necessary and 
bene en effect the provisions of 
| The sizth plan, Proposed by Dator 
Wright, January 31st, 1876, Provides 
follows: ” 


‘* After the year 1876 the Presiq 
Vice-President of the United States itt 
be elected by a direct vote of the people ft 
the several states, and the electors jy, eck 
state shall have the same qualiticat 


ions ag 

the electors of the most numerou: brane} 
of the state legislature. ; : 

‘The person receiving the greatest num. 


ber of votes for President shall be the 
President, and the person receiving the 
greatest number of votes for Vice-Prog, 
shall be the Vice-President; but if two op 
more persons shall each receive an equa) 
and the greatest number of votes for Pras 
dent, then the House of Representatives 
shall from such persons immediately 
the President; and if.two or more persong 
shall each receive an equal and the greates: 
number of votes for Vice-President: + the 
Senate shall from such persons immediate. 
ly choose a Vice President. In sucheje. 
tions each house shall vote viva cove, ang 
each member shall have one vote; and the 
person receiving a majority of the rot 
cast shall be elected, and in case of ¢ tip 
the presiding officer shall determine it, 
“The election for President and Yigg 
President shall be held at the time nowy 
provided by law for choosing the election 
of such officers; but Congress may prescrile 
a different time, which shall be the’ sang 
in all the states; and Congress shall pr. 
scribe the manner of holding and conduc. 
ing such election, and making the retuny 
thereof. And in case of failure so to do, 
that duty shall devolve, in the order name, 
first on the President of the United State, 
second on the legislature of each state 
within that state, and third upon thechie 
executive of each state within that state, 
‘‘The returns shall be canvassed at the 
time and in the manner now provided, 
which may hereafter be provided, by th 
joint rules of the two houses or by law; by 
and in the presence of both houses of Uon- 
gress, who shall be the judges (each house 
voting separately) of the returns and elec- 
tion; in case the two houses shall not 
agree, then the matter of disagreementsball 
be referred to the Supreme Court of tu 
United States, which shall forthwith de 
cide ppe same, and such decision shall & 


These plans, though in many respects 
quite different in their details and some of 
them burdened with two many details, pro- 
pose a radical change in the present aystem 
of electing the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. The states, as 
such, now choose these officers 
electors appointed by themselves for this 
purpose. The number of electors being 
equal to the number of senators and repre- 
sentatives to which the respective state 
are entitled in Congress, the political pow- 
er of each state in the choice of President 
and Vice-President is measured by the 
number of its senators and representatives 
in Congress. As to senators, the numberin 
each state is just equal, and here the politi- 
cal power of each state is, consequently, 
equal; yet as to representatives the nul 
ber is according to population, and, hence, 
here the political power of each ‘state is 
determined by this rule. The system o 
electoral colleges is a state system fo 
electing the President and Vice-Presides 
giving the states equal power as to tW 
electors and power ir proportion to pop 
ulation as to the other electors. 

The above amendatory plans agree 2 
abolishing the electoral colleges altogetbet, 
and authorizing a direct vote by the peo 
ple, and in giving the office of President 
and Vice-President to the persons wh? 
have the greatest number of votes for thes 
respective offices. This greatest numbe 
in all the plans but one must be a majority 
of the whole number of votes. The votlog 
constituency in two of the plans include 
the qualified voters in every state, distri¢ 
and territory of the United States; and 
the others it is limited tothe qualified vote 
in the states. Two of the plans provide 
for a second election by the people in th 
event that the first is ineffectual. + 
others retain the present system of electio® 
by the House of Representatives in such # 
event, with the provision that the vote 
not be by states, but per capita. Congres 
is authorized to establish rules and reguls 
tions for conducting Presidential election 
and making returns thereof. The * 
counting of the votes in some of the pls 
is confided to the Supreme Court of i 
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United States, @nd:imeothers to the two 
houses of Congress. The ome common 
principle embodied in all these plans is that 
of a direct vote by the people, .con- 
sidered a8 the people of the . United 
states. Each vote counts one and no 
more in its political power; and a majority 
or plurality of votes elects to the office. 
This is the national principle, in distinction 
from the state system now established. 

The principle is analogous to that which 
is adopted by the several states in choosing 
state officers, by counties in choosing 
county clerks and sheriffs, and by cities in 
choosing their mayors. In all these cases 
we have 8 direct vote by the people, and 
the state, the county, or the city, as the 
case may be, acts as a political unit or 
whole, in which each vote counts one, and 
a majority or plurality of votes elects to 
the office. We see no good reason why the 
same principle should not be applied to the 
election of the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. The people of 
the United States, though divided into 
states, are, nevertheless, one people in all 
the respects in which the Constitution 
makes them one; and, as such, they should 
elect these national officers. A majority or 
plurality of votes in the United States, 
taken as a whole, ought to determine who 
shall be President and who shall be Vive- 
President. This would, of course, lessen 
the political power of the small states, as 
compared with the larger ones, since it 
would bring all the states to the basis of 
power according to population, and alike 
deny to all the power which all equally 
possess through the two presidential elect- 
ors that correspond with the two United 
States senators to whom each state is en- 
titled. It may be that the small states 
would reject the national principle, for this 
reason, and by non-concurrence defeat any 
plan which embodied it. They may have 
the power to do so, and if they were deter- 
mined to exercise it, then the principle, 
though just and right, would be impracti- 
cable. 





BY. ONE OF THEM. 


Few of thé millions of readers, who 
every morning eagerly scan their daily pa 
pers in search of the latest news, and 
praise or blame their editors, according to 
their feelings, ever give as much as a 
thought to that hard-worked and much- 
abused class, the reporters, who, on the 
previous day, were scouring the country, 
near and far, in search of choice bits of 
political scandal or social gossip, which are 
dished up to the public in such an inviting 
fom. To most of them the reporter is 
tither an unimportant personage, unworthy 
of their notice, or a monster of iniquity too 
awful to think of. In fact, he is neither. 
Areporter myself, I claim to know some- 
thing of my confréres; and, believing them 
tobe a sadly-misrepresented body, I pro- 
pose to tell what I know about them. 

The American newspaper reporters are 
20 longer mere machines for reporting 
speeches or chronicling the dry details of 
daily occurrences, lik? their counterparts in 
the old-fashioned journalism of Europe. 
Their duties are various and important; 
and, by their faitnful performance, they 
have contributed largely toward earning for 
the journals of this country the high repu- 
ation that they enjoy at home and abroad. 
The biographers and eulogists of other 
men, they have no one to blow their own 
horn unless they do it themselves. Their 
Work being altogether anonymous, they get 
to credit for it outside of the offices in 
which they work, and their only recom- 
pense is their professional pay, which, as I 
shall presently show, is shamefully inade- 
quate. 

a: Newspaper reporters may be divided into 

WO classes—viz,, the short-hand reporters, 
Whose duties are chiefly mechanical, and 

who report trials, speeches, sermons, etc., 
and the news reporters, who write’ de- 
“tiptive articles, serious and humorous, 
‘scribe Processions, balls, and other gath- 
erings, mr oe political and social sen- 
» tragic or romantic, and compose 
local articles of the lighter order. The 
wr of ‘both classes must be men of 
education and pleasant address. The 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


latter, moreover, must havea facility for 
rapid, easy, and graceful writing, as well 
aaa good general knowledge of men and 
things. As a rule, reportersare young men 
between the ages of 18 and 30. Frequently 
they.are men of. university, training and 
good social position, who enter a newspaper 
office, with the pay of a stage-driver, in the 
usually vain hope of working their way up 
to an editorial ‘position. This they very 
rarely do, however, for the reason, that if a | 
man is'a good reporter his services in that 
line are too valuable. to be dispensed with ; 
and if he is not a good reporter hedoes not 
stay long enough on any one paper to earn 
promotion. The vast majority of the men, 
entering at an early age upon a. precarious 
and Bohemian sort of existence, are soon 
disheartened at their poor prospects; and, if 
their position is such as to oblige; them to 
remain at the work, they become dissipated 
and lose all ambition to rise to a higher po- 


_ sition. Many a reporter, who had begun 


life at 20, with fair hopes of a brilliant fu- 
ture, has found himself at middle age no 
better off than when he began. This, partly 
because the better positions are very few, 
and partly because promotion goes more 
often by favor than by merit. 

A young man leaving college at 18, who 
goes into a newspaper office, to begin life as 
a reporter, without influence either with 
the editor or in the publisher’s department, 
is put at police-court work at $12.or $15 a 
week. His hours are from 9 or 10 A. M. 
until midnight, and his work is of the most 


reporting at $25, or at the outsidé $35 a 
week; and he is obliged to report for 
assignment daily at 11 a. m. and 5 P. M., 80 
that he may be called upon at any time to 


‘engage in work that will keep him up half 


the night. He may be in this position for 
years, with no prospect of bettering himself, 


unless he has influence or uncommon luck, 
‘until he hies him to the country to take 


charge of some country,sheet of which he 
may ultimately become ° the. proprietor. 


Usually, however, he continues’ in town, 


adding to his income by cotresponding for 
provincial papers and eking out a living as 
best he may. Sometimes his wide acquaint- 
ance with all kinds of men may get him a 
small political position or a place in some 
corporation; but this is very seldom. 
The experienced reporter, who knows 
the ins and outs of the offices, always pre- 
fers “working on space”—that is, being 
paid by the article—to receiving a salary. 
The reason for this is clear. If he hasa 
salary of $35, he may have to write ten 
columns a week; and still he gets no extra 
pay. But, if he works on space, he’ gets 
from $5 to $10 a column, and is paid accord- 
ing to what he does, making sometimes $50 
or $60 a week. Besides, he has the advan 
tage of being able to work just when he 
chooses, and may write for as many papers 
as he likes. Nevertheless, ‘‘ the space man” 
is not entirely happy. If heis sent to re- 
port some big event and writes two col- 
umns, he is liable, in the event of there be- 
ing a crush of news, to have his-article cut 
down three-fourths; and, in moat offices, he 
is then paéd only for what is printed instead 
of for what he wrote. This is a constant 
annoyance to him. Often his best stories 
are cruelly mutilated; what promised to be 
a good day’s work is reduced to 4 paltry 
job; and the persons from whom he got his 
information accused him of garbling their 
statements and misrepresenting them.’ Nor 
do his troubles end here. If he is not on 
good terms with the city editor or his assist- 
ants, his stories may be continudlly cut 
without reason, or assignments may be with- 
held from him. Most of all, in somé offices, 
if he is sent to attend to a certain matter, 
and, after ten or twelve hours’ work, gets 
only ten lines, he is paid for those ten lines 
only, and receives no consideration for his 
time. He may have spent a dollar or two 
in car fare; but, according to the rules in 
some Offices, he can only charge for ex- 
penses out of town; so that if, in this given 
case, he has not had to leave the city, he is 
actually a loser by the day’s work. Among 
other injustices he suffers is this: he is 
ordered to write a special article, and de- 
votes two or three days to the work, taking 
no other assignments in the meanwhile. His 





article cbmpléted, ‘he handé"it to the city 
editor, who sometimes delays its publica- 


ness or justice to enter into their consid- 


smallest bills. And the managing editors 
_ know this. Their own positions are not 


tiresome and monotonous character. After |) 


‘reporters, there are others almost unknown 
a year or so he may be promoted to office 




















































































tion, for one reason or another, for several 
weeks, during which time the reporter has 
to wait for his money; for nothing is paid 
for until it is published. Of course, at the 
end of the week in which he wrote the 
article, his bill is very small; and, equally, 
of course, he is too impecunious not to feel 
the effects of having to wait two or three 
weeks for his pay. 

Naturally, the reader will ask: ‘‘ But why 
do the reporters stand such treatment?” 
The answer is simply that they cannot help 
themselves. They are usually poor men. 
They have no trades-union or protective 
association. If they resign, there are hun- 
dreds of others to take their places; for 
there are always a number of men of good 
education anxious to get work enough to 
keep body and soul together. And so they 
prefer to accept a half a loaf to having to 
go without bread. But do the editors allow 
such impositions? Well, with a few bright 
exceptions, yes. The chief editors come 
little in contact with the reporters; and, as 
for the managing editors, for the most part 
they are too anxious to curry favor with 
the publishers by the practice of rigid 
economy (!) to allow the question of fair- 


tosay this, I have frequently had to use con 

siderable diplomacy, and sometimes I have 
had to decline assignments, though always 
respectfully, and generally for some appar- 
ent good reason. In this connection, I 
would say to my colleagues of the press, that 
the good name of our profession is in their 
keeping. They need never compromise it im 
the performance of their duty. They can 
either refuse unworthy assignments (and, 
by so doing, they may shame over-zealous 
editors into some sense of decency) or they 
can attend to them in such gentlemanly 
and respectful manner as shall not reflect 
upon their calling. Blacklegs there are in 
all the walks of life; and ours is no excep- 
tion to the rule. Let the dirty work of the 
press be done by them. Let the respectable 
element of the profession stand aloof from 
area-sneaking and death-bed interviewing. 
And, above all, let the public understand 
and remember that there are reporters—and 
reporters. 


THE EXILES IN HOLLAND. 


In his eighth and ninth lectures Dr. Dex- 
ter traces the steps by which the English 
Separatists found asylum in Amsterdam, 
and gives us an account of their life there. 
The period is wrapt in much obscurity and 
all the facts it is not easy to establish with 
exactness. As early as 1587 or ’88 there 
are, however, unmistakable signs of little 
gatherings of Separatists in and around 
‘London. In the winter they met in private 
houses, and in the summer in the woods 
and fields of the suburbs. They were ac- 
customed to assemble to the numbers of 
from sixty to one hundred, and as many as 
twelve or fourteen different ‘‘ expounders” 
t appear to have labored with them. They 
‘seem to have taken their turns in prison; 
but maintained their services even there. 
| Twenty-four can be named who died in 
prison, the majority in Newgate. 
Interesting descriptions remain of their 
‘field services. They sat down upon s bank 
in summer time, and “‘ divers of them ex- 
jpounded by turn.” In the winter they 
‘assembled as early as five in the morning, 
_in whatever house they chose to make their 
iconventicle for that Sabbath, and continued 
‘in prayer and exposition of the Scripture 
jall that day. They dined together, and 
after their dinner took up a collection to 
pay for it, What money was left was car- 
ried to their unfortunate brethren in prison. 
‘In prayer, but one spoke, and that extem- 
/poraneously; and no responses were al- 
‘lowed, though the worshipers might 
‘groan, or sob, or sigh,” according to 
itheir pleasure. To offer up prayers by 
| reading or writing was held to be plain 
idolatry. The confession of faith put 
,forth by this hidden church has been pre- 
sserved, and interesting extracts from it are 
ijgiven by Dr. Dexter. 

There now appears upon the scene a man 
who was to hold a foremost place in these 
early Congregational records. This was 
Francis Johnson, now about thirty years of 
jage, witha younger brother, George. Fran- 
icis had been educated in Christ College, 
‘Cambridge. For giving in adhesion to the 
Presbyterian order he was arrested and 
suffered long imprisonment, and was final- 
ly expelled from the university. The end 
was his retirement to Middleberg, where 
he became pastor of a church of English 
}merchants there residing. Here in 1591 
he discovered an edition of one of Barrowe 
and Greenwood’s tracts, as it was passing 
through the press. A strange result en. 
jsued. Reporting the fact to the authorities, 
he was chosen to attend to the burning of 
the edition, which duty he faithfully per- 
formed, standing by until all were con- 
sumed, with the exception, however, that, 
prompted by curiosity, he snatched two 
‘copies of the book from the flames—one 
\for his own study and the other for a 
‘ friend—that the errors which it contained 
might be marked and, therefore, carefully 
avoided. No sooner had Johnson read the 
book than he was pricked in the heart, 
' awakened, and convicted. He resigned his 
, charge, hastened to London, sought out 
Barrowe in the Fleet, joined the little 
church of Separatists, and was finally cho- 
sen pastor. 

‘This was not long before the martyrdom 
of Barrowe, Greenwood, and Penry. 
Johnson himself and fifty-six of the mem- 





erations. To the publishers, as a rule, he 
is the best managing editor who has the 


secure enough for them to afford to ignore 
it, an@ so the unfortunate reporters suffer. 


Apart from the pecuniary difficulties of 


outside of the profession. It frequently 
happens that the editors, in their anxiety 
to, “beat” one another in obtaining the 
earliest news, resort to the most undignified 
and disagreeable means to get such infor- 
mation as they want, and the reporters, of 
course, are the tools they employ. To the 
credit of my confréres, be it said, that I 
have personally known of many instances 
of reporters refusing point black to accept 
_ assignments which would compromise them 
‘as gentlemen. During the Beecher trial, 
some of the:papers were in the habit of 
sending reporters to wait.on the doorsteps 
of prominent people concerned in that 
‘famous scandal, to spy upon their actions, 
and to report who went in and out of dvors. 
, They had to choose their men, though; for 
‘many a reporter, poor though he might be, 
would not stoop to such work. Fancy the 
‘position of a reporter who is sent to inter- 
‘view the widow of some: murdered man, 
_while the bleeding corpse of her husband 
ilies in an adjoining room! Think of the 
pleasant task assigned another of going to 
see Mr. Brown, on the evening of the. day 
'on. which his wife died, to inquire whether 
‘she left a will! I know of an instance of 
ja reporter being sent to interview a young 
lady whose affianced husband had just 
committed suicide. The lady had not 
heard the news, and the reporter was the 
first to break it to her. She swooned, and 
he, perhaps ashamed of his position, left in 
haste, probably to be scolded by the city 
editor for not waiting until she recovered 
‘and interviewing her then. Itis a common 
practice, when a prominent person dies 
and the papers have no material for an 
obituary, to send a reporter at once to the 
house to interview the surviving widow or 
‘orphans in regard to the life of the de- 
ceased. Sometimes, Iam glad to say, the 
relatives kick the reporter downstairs; but, 
sometimes they are so overcome with grief 
, that they have not the spirit to resent the 
insolent intrusion. In such cases as these, 
‘however, a reporter, who is at the same 
time a gentleman, will either respectfully 
‘ decline the assignment, or take it and ful- 
fill it in his own way and in a respectable 
manner. I do not think that any reporter 
is obliged at any time to compromise him- 
self by undertaking a distasteful duty like 
this; but it is certainly not the fault of the 
editors if the reporters are not, all of them, 
_a pack of sneaking, keyhole detectives. 
My.own experience, extending over sev- 
en years, is that a gentleman can be a re- 
porter, and still be a gentleman. There is a 
right and a wrong way of doing every- 
thing. I ‘claim to have done some good 
reporting work; and I cannot reproach my- 
self with having ever abused my position, 
to obtrude upon the privacy of grief, to 
insult the defenceless, or to intrude myself 
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disagreeably upon any one. But, to beable § bers of the church’ underwent arrest. 




















Their release soon followed, however, on 
condition that they would leave the coun- 
try. This was in accordance with Penry’s 
advice. In 1593 the little company was on 
its way to Holland. In due time Amster- 
dam was reached. There the exiles estab- 
lished themselves. 

The exile church was soon sorely dis- 
tracted by ap internal feud, which has an 
amusing aspect. Johnson, the pastor, had 
married a widow, who was given to fine at- 
tire. The church undertook to discipline 
her. George Johnson, the brother of the 
pastor, was the principal prosecutor. He 
has left an account of this episode, which is 
funny enough, and not without much value, 
as illustrating both the temper of the peo- 
ple with respect to the pomps and vanities 
of this wicked world and the disciplinary 
processes of early Congregationalism. 

Before this, however, Francis and George 
Johnson, and Studley and Clerk, all be- 
longing to the imprisoned lot in London, 
had been set at liberty, on condition of 
joining a colony going out to North Amer- 
ica. The colony sailed in the ‘‘ Hopewell” 
and ‘“Chancewell,” in 1597. The vicissi- 
tudes of the voyage, however, proved too 
great for the courage of the expedition, and 
after nearly reaching Cape Breton, it re- 
turned. The four exiles were put ashore 
at Southampton, and made their way 
thence to Amsterdam, whither their fel- 
lows had preceded them. There, at last, 
the church was all together. 

The first business of the band of exiles 
was to discover some means of earning a 
livelihood. Such as had trades proceeded 
to ply them; but they had plenty of time 
for church-work. The trouble over Mrs 
Johnson’s gaudy attire was marked by 
some very extraordinary scenes. Church- 
meeting followed church-meeting. Dr. 
Dexter’s account of the controversy, as 
deduced from George Johnson’s narrative, 
is minute and amusing. Peace was finally 
restored, George Johnson being excommu- 
nicated. Then the church had rest, though 
there was continued debate over matters 
of constitution and order. Some little jeal- 
ousy of the English exiles seems to have 
been felt by the Dutch and Walloon pas- 
tors, who thought the new-comers ought to 
have leave of worship from the authorities. 

Overtures looking to a return to England 
did not meet with the response which was 
hoped for. Their numbers rather increased 
by accessions from home, and there was 
some little gain in matters of outward 
prosperity. 

In the course of time the exiles were 
joined by the first portion of the church 
formed by Brewster and Robinson, at 
Scrooby. 

From this point Dr. Dexter proceeds to 
consider, in his tenth lecture, the early 
Congregationalism of New England. 

The lectures entire, which are to be re- 
peated twice at Andover, are now going into 
type, and will be published in book form 


some time next year. 
‘* CHANNING.” 





° ° 
Biblical Aesearch, 

A tone and interesting paper has been 
read by Mr. W. Boscawen upon the cuneiform 
tablets sent from Bagdad by the late Mr. 
George Smith. During the wet eeason of the 
year 1875-6 the Amabs discovered near Hillah a 
number of large terra-cotta jars, each filled with 
Babylonian contract tablets. The rains had 
left some of these jars exposed. The rest 
were excavated by the Arabs. The Arabs sold 
them to a dealer at Bagdad, and it was from 
him that Mr. Smith purchased a selected num- 
ber (about 2,500) for the British Museum. 
Since their arrival there Mr. Boscawen has been 
busily engaged in copying and deciphering 
tham, and the results of his examination are 
given in the paper above referred to. The 
tablets belonged to a great Babylonian banking 
firm, the jars being the “ safes’’ in which they 
were preserved, according to their contents. 
The founder of the firm was named Egibi, a 
person who lived during the reign of Sen- 
nacherib. A tablet written by his son Marga, 
in his capacity of ‘‘scribe,”’ belongs to the 4th 
year of Esar-haddon (B. C. 677). Marga seems 
to have had two brothers, one being Nur-Sin, 
the father of Basa, whose sons, Idria-Merodach 
and Cudur, appear as partners in the firm from 
602 to 527; and the other Nebo-zira-yucin, 
who appears to have been the eldest 
brother. At all events, he was at the 
head of the house, like his son Sula, who 
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held this position from the 7th to the 15th year 
of Nebuchadnezzar. In that year (B. C. 590) 
he associated his son, Nebo-akh-iddina, with 
himself, and the latter acts with his father as 
manager untfl the death of Sula in B. C. 582, 
the 984 year of Nebuchadnezzar. Nebo-akh- 
iddina remains sole head of affairs till the Sth 
year of Nabonidus (B. C. 548), when his son, 
Itti- Merodach-baladhu, is taken into partnership. 
Nebo-akh-iddina died in the 12th year of Na- 
bonidus (B. C, 544), and bis son acts alone until 
the first year of Darius Hystaspis (B. C. 521), 
when he is succeeded by his son, Merodach- 
natsir-pal, who remains at the head of affairs 
until the end of the reign of Darius (B. C. 487). 
As the whole period, from the first year of 
Nebuchadnezzar B. C. 604 down to B. C. 487, is 
covered by a succession of tablets, each year 
being recorded in, at Jeast, one of them, a com- 
plete and accurate chronology of the Babylon- 
ian Empire has at length been obtained, Mr, 
Boscawen showed how entirely the chronolog- 
ical data obtained from the tablets confirm the 
Canon of Ptolemy, and leave no place for 
“Darius the Mede.” The period of 88 
years stated by Ptolemy to have intervened 
between the first year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar and the first year of Darius Hy- 
staspis is filled up by the tablets with 43 
years for the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, 2 for 
that of Evil-Merodach, 4 for that of Neriglissor, 
17 for that of Nabronidus, 9 for that of 
Cyrus, and 8 for that of Cambyses. A com- 
parison of these dates with those furnished by 
the Canon of Ptolemy will show how exactly 
they agree. The chronology of the disturbed 
period which followed the death of Cambyses 
is also settled by the tablets. The reign of 
Cambyses ended in Nisan or March B. @. 522; 
the revolt of the pseudo-Smerdis or Bardes be- 
gan io B. C. 523 and lasted till the seventh 
month of the accession-year of Darius Hy- 
staspis ; the rebellion of Nidintu-Bel, the first of 
the false Nebuchadnezzars, began in the same 
month and lasted to the eighth month of B. C. 

521; and the rebellion of Aracus, the second 
false Nebuchadnezzar, began in Nisan, B. C. 

516, and lasted to the fifth month of B. C. 515, 
the eighth year of the reign of Darius. Mr. 

Boscawen appended to the paper a tabular 

analysis of the whole of the dated tablets, with 
tables of months and cities of registration. 

Two of these tablets deserve to be singled out. 

One is registered at Babylon, and dated the 234 
day of the month Chisleu, in the third year of 
Merodach-sarra-yutsur, king of Babylon. The 
latter is plainly the Belshazzar of the book 
of Daniel, Merodach, the patron-god: of 
Babylon, being pre-eminently the Bel or Baal 
(‘‘Lord’’) of that city., [Since the above was 
written Mr. Boscawen has withdrawn this iden- 
tification. The names of the witness prove that 
he was really Nergal-sharezer.] The second tab- 
let is dated the 14th day of the month Iyyar, the 
year of accession of La-ba-ar-kur-du (or possi- 
bly La-ru-ba-si-it-kur-du), king of Babylon. 
Labar-kurdu, ‘‘the sword of the hero,” is the 
Laborosoarchod of Berosus, whose native 
name has thus been discovered at last. 


.. .The fifth volume of Renan’s “ Origins of 
Christianity” is ‘‘The Gospels and the Second 
Christian Generation.” It is & history of the 
first Christian literature. He believes that 
there were two original gospela—one in Hebrew 
or Syriac, which is lost, but of which frag- 
ments exist translated into Greek or Latin; and 
the other the Gospel of Mark, written in Greek. 
The second-hand gospels he regards as that by 
Luke, and that faleely attributed to the Apostle 
Matthew, embodying some original matter de- 
rived from oral sources and eome from the first 
two gospels. He gives great attention to the 
Talmudical sources of information, and puts 
great stress on the importance of the original 
Ebionite School of Christianity, which he 
imagines to have been finally supplanted by 
the Pauline. 


-..-At a meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, the Rev. W. Houghton suggested 
some aids to the study of Assyrian, that were 
needed by students, and stated that he had an 
alphabetic list of Assyrian verbs in preparation. 
An interesting paper on the Accadian names of 
diseases, by M. Fr. Lenormant, is also fn the 
hands of the Society. The same scholar has a 
study on the ideograph, which ordinarily has the 
value of gab, in the last number of the Journal 
nem. It forms a continuation of his 

les accadiennes, 


-..-M. J. Halévy has recently publishedan 
interesting collection of the prayers of the 
Falashas, or Jews of Abyssinia, in the Ethiopic 
text, to which he has appended a translation 
into Hebrew. As the publication is made for 


the first time, it is a pity that he did not add a 
French rendering for the sake of those in- 
terested in liturgical matters, who do not know 
e®her Ethiopic or Hebrew. 


....Mr. Samuel Sharpe bas published “A 
Short Hebrew Grammar without Points.’’ Of 
course, a grammar without points is useless. 
Mr. Sharpe’s fitness for the work may be 


Judged trom the fact ‘that he the name of 
e second row Greek etter, Seta, 
derived from §-tav, or B-mark, r - 





Tis vice compliment was lately paid the 
New England@s by Walter Smith, the art 
educator, in a speech on elementary instruction 
in drawing : “ I have taugbt in two countries— 
thie and England—and I say, without any hesita- 
tion (I feel perfectly free to say it. You can’t 
object to me because Lam an Englishman, for 
I am not a subject of Her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria; and you will pot regard what I say 
as soft-solder, because I am not a Yankee. 
But as a teacher, a practical man in the class- 
room, one who has drawn bis knowledge 
from actual contact with the pupil in twenty 
or thirty years of bard work, [ say), that the 
capacity of these New Englanders is greater in 
the direction of art than that of any people I 
ever knew in my life.’’ 


«...The Boston Saturday Evening Gazette 
says: “It wasfourteen years ago that Edgar 
Parker, the artist, wounded at Gettysburg, was 
lying in a freight-car, hungry, thirsty, bloody, 
without attendance, awaiting transportation 
homeward, when he saw Herry Wilson go by 
the train on foot. Callingto him by name, 
Wilson went up and recognized Parker. He 
started off, and soon brought him water, 
crackers, and other comforts. A ramor of 
Parker’s death preceded his return, and he ap- 
peared among bis relatives, to their consterna- 
tion. Mr. Parker has now acknowledged Sena- 
tor Wilson’s kindness by painting a magnificent 
portrait of him, which is likely to live in bis- 
tory.” 

....When Raphael went to Florence to see 
the work of Leonardo da Vinci and Michael 
Angelo, he is said to have resolved to depart 
from the old familiar manner of his youth, as 
taught him by Perugino—a method successful 
in expressing calmest and most exquisite 
purity of thought, even if slightly meager in 
line here and there—and, thanking God that he 
was born in the same age with Michael Angelo, 
he thenceforth set himself to combine fn his 
painting the grandeur of line of Michael 
Angelo with the complete light.and-shade 
modeling of Da Vinci, uniting them to express 
his own great individuality. 


_ .-+.Meissonier is said to be very jealous of 
‘Gustave Courbet, and bas opposed in the Com- 
mission des Beaux-Arts for the Paris Exposition, 
| ness year, ang exhibition of the Communist 





'—prefect, sub-prefect, or anything official. 
When he applied to Emmanuel Arago, after 
the revolution of September 4th, 1870, Arago 
replied : ‘(So you aspire to descend ? We have 
,over 50,000 Officials in France, but only one 
'Meissonier.” But the compliment did ‘not, in 
the painter’s eyes, atone for the refusal. 


.... At the festival of St. John Baptist, held 
in Florence, there was an exhibition of the art- 
istic work of the city. The sculptors were es- 
pecially in force, and mavufactures in metal 
and porcelain were admirablé, as also wood- 
carving, for which Florence is famous. Per- 
haps no other city in the world could make so 
fine a display of its artistic productions. The 
famous English metal work is now equaled, if 
not surpassed, in Florence. 


..«»There died at Florence a few weeks ago 
Odoardo Fanlacchiotti, one of the most emi- 
nent sculptors of the Tuscan School. He was 
born in 1811, in Rome, though of Tuscan de- 
scent. Among his works are the monument of 
Raphael Morghen, in 8. Groee, a statue of Eve, 
and one of Musidora. He was a thorough mas- 
ter of his art and of a most pure taste, not de- 
generating into the puerile or genre. 


....On the 13th of August will be celebrated 
at Antwerp the three-hundredth anniversary 
of the birthday of Rubens. An Art Congress 
will meet there and attempt to mature some 
plan for defining the limits and rights of artistic 
and literary property and securing their adop- 
tion by all civilized governments. 


«...An exhibition of works in the fine arts is 
to take place at Madrid next year, under royal 
patronage, and to be opened early in April. 
Spanish and foreign artists are invited to con 
tribute and will have an equal claim for the 
medals and other distinctions which will be 
awarded. 


-»».The famous Lenoir collection of French 
portraits has passed out of the hands of the 
Duke of Sutherland into those of the Duc 
d@’Aumale. They may become the property of 

, the French nation. 


-,--The sum of twenty thousand dollars has 
been appropriated by the Manchester, N. H., 
city government for a soldiers’ monument. 

. The design will probably include a statue of 
Gen. Jobn Stark. 


.--«Large excavations are likely to be made 
the coming year about the Acropolis by the 
Archwdlogical Society of Athens. 


* 
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... Excavations are to be begum next month 
on the site of Sybaris. atte es 4 


at 


artist’s pietures. He 1s ambitious to get a place 
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and proofs is thus noted: “ Every 
he calls on his printers, Welch, Bigelow 
Co., at the University Press, and Teceives op 
returns proofs of his works, if he has anything 
in type, which is mostly the case. He studie 
his matter earefully after it is in print, ang 
generally submits his proof to John Owen, bis 
former publisher and friend. Little i¢ 

his poetry, as published, is written On the spe, 
of the moment. ‘The Divine Tragedy’ ig sald 
to have been rewritten after it was nearly 
intype. During late years he has been in the 
habit of publishing his poems in the mags. 
aines, and, after having obtained a sufficient 
number, adding a few new ones to them and 
issuing them in book form. He 

‘copy’ to the office of the University 
which is only half a mile or 60 from his ow, 
residence, written in lead-pencil, ing smal] 
back-hand, very much like the average ney, 
paper man’s style of handwriting, clear sq 
mostly free from interlineations and eragus » 


-+--James Russell Lowell, according», 
Boston Herald correspondent, takes breskiss 
about ten o’clock, after walking over the cog. 
try for an hour or 80; and reads or writes 1 thy 
mood seizes him, although his attention 
books is more systematic than to his det, 
which is a board laid across his lap. Heisfong 
of flowers and often works among them. ie 
likes angling and appreciates almost all kindsof 
field sports. He is a smoker, and often may). 
seen on his porch with a handsome meena 
in his hand. The correspondent says : “‘ Heisag 
a rich man by any means. He is not, indeed, 
comfortably situated, in a pecuniary sense, thi 
he can afford to work for posterity for noth. 
ing.’? They say in Cambridge that Mr, Lov- 
ell’s neighbor and friend, John Bartlett, hy 
made more out of his “‘ Familiar Quotations” 
than the Elmwood poet has received from all 
his books. 


....Gen, Beauregard has written a letter 
highly commending Capt. Eads and his work 
on the jetty system at the mouth of the 
Mississippi. He suggests to all persons inter 
ested in having ample water for commerciil 
,purposes at the mouth of the Mississippi & 
‘bear with patience an occasional contrelemps, 
instead of lending a willing ear to all the u- 
favorable rumors which are'set afloat concern- 
ing the work. Morally, if not materially, they 
should encourage the engineer “who has 
‘staked his reputation and the means of himself 
and friends on the accomplishment of an un- 
dertaking which is ere long to make of New Or- 
leans the greatest grain-shipping port in the 
world.” 


.... The Howe Memortal Committee of Bot- 
ton has turned over to the Institution for the 
Rlind the residue of the fund raised for print 
ing a memorial of the late Dr. 8. G. Howe. It 
amounts to $300, and will be made the nucleus 
of a fund for printing books for the blind, 


....Mr. Webb C. Hayes lately visited Sare- 
toga for the purpose of making arrangements 
for the removal of the remains of Roger Bir 
chard, his ancestor, from the Nelson Cemetery 
n that village to the old family home in Vet- 
mont. Mr. Birchard died in 1816. 


.»..Secretary Schurz has appointed Miss 
Irish, daughter of Colonel Irish, formerly of 
Nebraska City, translator of languages in the 
Interior Department, a position hitherto always 
held by a man. 


....-The University of Heidelberg has lost 
one of its most distinguished professors, Her 
Zoepfi, who has just died, after filling for the 
past forty years the chair of German politics! 
law. 

....Harriet Martineau’s pictures have bee? 
sold in London, and brought about $6,000. 4 
landscape by George Moreland, 1792, 
the highest price—$1,750. 


....The Pope’s physicians recommend § 
series of baths at Civita Vecchia, or else thst 
water therefrom be conveyed to the Vaticat, 
as it was two years ago. 


....The Duc de Broglie is a devout church 
goer, and is to be seen every Sabbath morning 
on his way to church, witha big pray 
under his arm. 


...-Mr. Alexander H. Stephens is now sble 
to make short journeys, and has promised the 
people of Atlanta to visit them econ. 


....The twelfth and last volume of te 
“ Memoirs of John Quincy Adams” will 
ly be issued by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


_...Mr. J. Eglinton Montgomery, of ti 
city, has been appointed United States const! 
at Geneva. 

....Edwin Booth has subscribed $500 to the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theater at Stratford. 


day or two 
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Tue recent work of Mr. Andrew Murray on 
« Economic Entomology” is devoted te the 
wingiess insects, and mainly to mites. It is a 
most useful book, very fully illustrated, and 
deserves extensive circulation in this country. 
In treating of the cheese mite, or Tyroglyphus 
Siro, of Linveus, it says: “ It is usual to hear 
the flour and the cheese mite spoken of by nat- 
gralists, described in books, and mounted by 
microscopists, a6 two different and distinct 
; but they are not so. It was Linneus 
who commenced the blunder, by judging from 
the two different kinds of food, instead of 
from the mites themselves, and describing 
those which he found on cheese as the cheese 
mite(Acarus Siro), those on flour as the flour 
mite (Acarus Farinc), and those in milk as the 
milk mite(Acarus Lactis). It has also received 
other names.’’ It was the cause of an attack 
of dysentery in Rolander, a student of Linnzus. 
The disese, however, quickly yielded to the 
usual remedies; but again returned. Linnzus, 
aware that Barthelemy had attributed the dys- 
entery to insects, which he professed to have 
seen, advised his pupil to examine his feces. 
“Rolsndrr, following this advice, discovered in 
them innumerable animalcules, which, upon 
close examination, proved to be mites. It was, 
next,a question how he alone came to be 
singled out by them; and thus he accounted 
for it. It was his babit notto drink at his 
meals; butin the night, growing thirsty, he 
often sipped some I'quid out of a vessel made 
of juniper wood. Inspecting this very narrow- 
ly, he observed, in the chinks between the ribs, 
s white line, which, when viewed under a lens, 
he found to consist of innumerable mites, pre- 
cisely thesame with those that he had voided, 
Various experiments were tried with them, 
and a preparation of rhubarb was found to 
destroy them most effectually. He afterward 
discovered them in vessels containing acids, 
and often under the bung of casks. In the in- 
stance here recorded, the dysentery or 
diarrhea was thus apparently produced by a 
species of mite, which Linnzus thence called 
Acarus Dysenterie.” Among the most singular 
of all mites are those which live under the 
skin and on the superficial veins of certain 
birds, They are, as would naturally be sup- 
posed, quite low in their organization. One 
species lives in the air-cells under the skin of 
the solan goose, another lives in the bronchial 
tubes of the common swift of Europe, and an- 
other in the air tubes and lungs of the butcher 
bird, another (Hypoderas lineatus) in the fatty 
messes which lie inthe arm-pit on the outer 
margin of the pectoral muscle. Hypoderas Ca- 
tumbe is a small maggot-like animal, distinctly 
visibly to the naked eye, and lives in the con- 
nective tissue of the skin, on the large veins 
near the heart, and on the surface of the peri- 
cardium of the pigeon. This and allied forms 
are figured by Mr. Murray. 


-..-A recently-discovered gold and silver 
mining district in Idaho is near Atlanta. A hill 
1,600 feet high, encircled by lofty mountains, 
carries eight narrow quartz veins, traversed at 
mm angle of 30¢ by a much larger lode, two 
miles long, resembling the famous Comstock 
lode, both in the appearance of the gangue and 
the presence of similar ores. J. E. Clayton 
thiaks the absence of silver chlorids in the out- 
crops may be regarded as proof of tbe up- 
heavalof the granite rocks of the district in 
Rorole times; for, wherever silver salts have 
tome in contact with sea-water the insoluble 
cilorids, have been formed. If this is a cor- 
rect principle, its application will aid us much 
in deciphering the history of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region. 


--..Many plants have polymorphic foliage. 
For instance, the Paper Mulberry, when young, 
has the leaves curiously cut, lobed, or divided ; 
but, when the tree is mature, the leaves are 
uniformly entire. During the progress of the 
English Transit of Venus expedition, Dr. Bat- 
ley Balfour had an opportunity to study closely 
the vegetation of the Island of Rodriguez, 
‘od he reports that this heleromorphism is 
Peculiarly the characteristic of the plants of 
this island, especially those of the shrubs. In 


few cases were the adult leaves like those of the 
juvenile ones, 


----Fravklin B. Hough, of Lowville, Lewis 
county, N. ¥., has been appointed, under act of 
— to prepare a report on forest trees. 

© begs assistance from botanists, entomolo- 
— and others. He wants names of native 
rs ber trees in any section, accounts of cases 

which, after destruction of one kind of tim- 
another has come up, accounts of experi- 
ments in forest Planting, effects of climate on 


trees, or of forests on cli 
mate, insect ravages 
or other facts of interest, ‘ 


-++.The old Acton mine in Quebec, has 
" - been 
— and produced, in 1876, 22,888 tons 
-. Containing 9166-10 tons of fine copper. 
metal is extracted by the Longmaid wet 
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Missions. 


One of the interesting questions discussed 
by the Shanghai Missionary Conference, the 
proceedings of which we have already given, 
was that of the self-support of the native 
churches. The Rev. 8. L. Baldwin, of the 
American Methodist Mission, read a paper on 
the subject, which a Shanghai paper summer- 
izes. Wecan give nothing more interesting 
than this summary and an account of the dis- 
cussion which followed : 


“< The statistics of the Foochow mission con- 
pected with the Methodist Church 
were stated in a succinct form, as also the plans 
nciple pauper! 
ze 
the Chinese churches, and with four rules: 1st. 
To require each member to give ug to 
bis or ber ability. 2d. To aid poor churches; 
but to make it clearly understood te aid fs 
only given temporarily. 34. Toa paylog 
preachers salaries higher than the 
cburches can be expected to pay. 4th. To 
avoid building costly churches in forefgn style. 
Rev. J. Goddard, of Ningpo, addressed the 
Conference on the same subject, contending 
that foreign funds should only supplement the 
contributions of the native churches. 

“Dr Yates stated that he had succeeded in 
making bis church self-supporting. In 1876 
the contributions of Sue guint on bgp y 

.50 per bead; but the r part o 8 
ar em one-third of the members, while 
probably one-half gave nothing at all. 

“Mr, Hartwell said that at Foochow they 
were in the habit of meking the natives con 
tribute directly to the support of the native 
pastors, not, asin some missions, letting the 
contributions go to a common fund, out of 
which all expenses are met. They had adopted 
the principle of passing round the plete for 
collections every Sunday, immediately before 
the sermon. 

‘©Mr. Lambuth felt missionaries were in part 
responsible for the waut of independence map- 
ifested by the native churches. All Christians, 
however poor, ought to be induced to give 
something. He had introduced the envelope 
syetem with some success, and held a monthly 
missionary meeting, in which the duty of giv- 
ing was forced upon the members. 

‘““Mr. Dodd eaid in Ningpo their preachers 
received from $4 to $11 per montb, and he did 
not feel more anxiety about this than about 
any other subject connected with mission work. 

‘Dr. Talmage stated that at Amoy they 
would not keep up schools which were not in 
part supported by the natives themselves. 
They required the amount promised to be paid 
in two installments, twice a year, and in most 

a guaranty of a certain number of pupils. 
They hea two churches entirely self-support- 
=e. Preachers ee to $¥, the 
native pastors, paid ¥ urches, received 
each $14 month. It was mentioned that at 
Swatow ond Foochow Btble-women were em- 


ployed at $2 per month. 
“‘Mr. Partridge said at Swatow native b- 
They bad two ordained 
empl 


pa 
per month from foreign 
sources. They had two church stations where 
the chapels had been built and the expenses 
entirely paid out of the native church funds. 

“Mr, Mills, of Tungchow, said the highest 
amount paid to preachers at the place was 
$5 per month, and $4 for assistants. The 
native pastors received $500 a year. Two 
deacons were entrusted with the work of 
collecting funds. Funds in band had proved a 
great snare. They bada class, which met an- 
nually, composed of country members who re- 
ceived their own traveling expenses. This class 
met for the systematic study of the Scriptures. 
The natives raised $20,000 cash last year for 
this object. 

“ Dr. Graves thought there could not be uni- 
formity, as the value of money varied in differ- 
ent places. At Canton 120 members raised $90 
last year. Having a foreign pastor, the 


church pays $3 per month to a deacon to visit 
the sick. 


“Mr. Duces mentioned that at Amoy, 672 
churchmembers raised last year , aud in 
1875 $1,100 for special purposes. e average 
contribution of the members was 55 cents each. 
Two pastors, wholly supported by the natives, 
received $14 and $13 respectively. 

“Dr. Gulick thought the views of the Con- 
ference were far ahead of the views generally 
entertained twenty-five years ago, and detailed 
the evil effects produced by a too lavish use 
of funds in Southern Europe. He held that 
the Providence of God had sent the G 1 to 
the many islands of the cea first,in order that the 
Chureh might learn by experience how to use 
money and to exert wise efforts in the conti- 
nents of India and China, 

“Mr. Crawford said for twenty-five years 

not a native pastor, preacher, or teacher had 
ever received a dollar from him of foreign 
money.”’ 
The discussion showed that no untformity in 
the rate of pay exiets in China, and that there 
is a steady progress toward self-support, which 
is one of the most impertant problems now to 
be considered in relation to foreign missions. 


-.--The Turkish Missions Aid Society is an 
undenowinational English organization, of 
which little has been heard for the past two 
years. Itheld no meeting last year, and this 
year a report covering two years was presented 
by the Rev. Dr. Blackwood, the honorary sec- 
retary. The object of the Society is to help 
Evangelical missions among the Armenian, 
Syrian, Nestorian, Egyptian, Greek, and Bul- 
garian populations of the Turkish and Persian 
Empires. The receipts in the two years were 
$87,070. The report, which was of a pro- 
Turkish character, stated that most of the 
persecutions which Protestants in Turkey had 
suffered came from the corrupt Eastern 
churches. The Rev. Dr. Frazer said, in regard 
to the tolerance of the Porte, it was simply a 


toleration of contempt. The Sultan regarded 
all Christians as dogs. The mission of the 
American Board in Western Turkey has recent- 
ly held ite annual meeting at Constantivople. 
About 54 American laborers are engaged in this 
mission and 213 native laborers. There are 31 
churches, which have a total of 1,429 members, 
of whom 199 were added on profession of faith 
the past year. 


--.-At the Pan-Presbyterian Council a letter 
from Dr. Duff was read on the subject of 
“Missionary Obligations,’”? in which he ex- 
pressed the opinion that missions, in the large 
and comprehensive sense of the world’s evan- 
. gelization, were the chief end of the Christian 
Church. Until, he said, the paramount obliga- 
tion involved in that doctrine was more vividly 
felt, realized, and responded to, not merely by 
solitary members, but by the Church at large, 
they should be only playing at missions—prac- 
tically deceiviog themselves. He advocated 
the establishment of some well-organized mis 
sion in some distinctly heathen part of the 
world. The New Hebrides group had occurred 
to him as a very suitable place ; and, if the mem- 
bers of Council were only to unite, the whole 
of the New Hebrides might be provided with 
an efficient missionary organization. If such 
an idea were to have practical effect, a central 
committee might be appointed in Edinbrrgh, 
with branch committees in various parts of the 
world. On motion, the suggestion was referred 
to the business committee. 


.-..The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church is getting 
on well with its home organization. It has now 
2,196 auxiliaries, 53,438 annual members, and 
1,443 life members and patrons. Its income 
for the year ending February 10th, 1877, was 
967,698. Since its organization, in f1869, it has 
received $404,000. In this period its mission- 
aries have accompanied those of the Parent So- 
Giety to all foreign fields except those of Africa 
and Europe. It has sent out thirty young la- 
dies. Besides these, 140 Bible-women and other 
helpers are employed and 130 day schools sus- 
tained. Three young ladies were sent out the 
past year. 


----The missionaries in Madagascar made 
the first translation of the Bible in Malagasy 
in 1835. In the rising against Christianity 
which followed, and which resulted in driving 
the missionaries from the country, nearly all 
these Bibles were destroyed; but some were 
buried, and thus preserved until the mission- 
aries were permitted to return and resume their 
duties, This Bible is now being revised. The 
work hag been going on two years, and is 
Participated in by three missionaries of the 
London, one of the Propagation of the Gospel 
ove of the Quaker, and two of the Norwegian 
Missionary Societies. 


.-.-The Cumberland Presbyterians have not 
hitherto done much for foreign missions; but 
they have now opened a mission in Japan, with 
one missionary, and are endeavoring to obtain 
means to send out another, who is ready to go. 
Last year the Church raised $2,698 for foreign 
missions, which, small as it is, is said by the 
secretary to be an increase of 400 per cent. 
aver the contributions of the previous year. It 
is evidently the intention of the Church to con- 
fine its foreign work to Japan, and form as 
soon as possible a presbytery in that country. 


.-.- The Roman Catholic Society of the Prop- 
agation of the Faith received in 1876 $1,186,190, 
an inerease of several thousand dollars over 
the income of 1875. Of the total amount 
France contributed the largest share, or $850,- 
000; Alsace-Lorraine gave $40,776; Spain only 
$15,945, the bulk of which was given by aSpan- 
ish resident of France ; the British Islands gave 
$38,844, of which Ireland made up $28,177; 
North America contributed $24,533. The United 
States alone receive a much larger amount av- 
nually from the Society for the various dioceses. 


-» «Lhe Catholics claim to have a missionary 
force in Hindustan of seventeen hundred, and 
they report 10,304 conversions for 1875. Of 
these 2,062 were in Pondicherry, 1,514 in East- 
ern Bengal, end 1,269 in Quilon. In Eastern 
Tong-King, China, the Catholics have forty five 
missionaries and native priests, with 332 Chris- 
tian communitiesand over a thousand scholars. 
The Catholic population of the territory is 
52,000. 

-++-TWo missionaries of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Meesrs. Walker and Pyke, on a 
recent trip to Tsun-hua-chau, received about 
forty converts on “‘ probation” in their church. 
This is a city about one hundred miles north- 
Fak oreast of Peking andin sight of the Great 


...-The Friends support a mission in Mexico, 
conducted by the Rev. A. 8. Purdie, assisted by 
four pative helpers. Mr. Purdie’s headquar- 
ters are at Matamoras, whence trips are made 
to San Fernando and other places. A great 
deal is done in the distribution of tracts. 


---eThe Disciples of Christ are sbout to 
begin a mission in France. 








The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 12th. 


PAUL AND SILAS IN PRISON.—Acts xv1, 
22—34. 


Nortes.—“‘ Magistrates.””—Literally pretors, 
a pname of influence generally assumed by the 
rulers of a Roman _ colony. “* Many 
Stripes.”,—More than the forty save one which 
Jewish custom allowed. Paul says he was thus 
beaten thrice ; but the record of the other cases 
is not preserved. “* Into prison,”’—The 
magistrates seem to have themselves taken 
them into the prison, and to have given orders 
for their safe protection against mob violence. 
“* Prayed and sang.’’—Rather, were pray- 
ing and singing and the prisoners listening. 
“ Harthquake.’’ — Apparently mainly 
local, about the prison, and miraculous, as 
were the opening of the doors and the loosen- 
ing of the prisoners. “© Would have killed 
himself.”’—He was, by Roman law, held respons- 
ible for the safe keeping of his prisoners, and 
was liable to death if they escaped. “To 
be saved.”""—Used, doubtless, ia the Gospel 
sense of saving from sin and deserved punish- 
ment. The jailer was athoughtfal and devout 
heathen, who had thought of the question how 
he could please God, and had probably heard 
that these two Jews were preaching salvation. 


Instruction.—This is the story of a remark- 
able case of conversion, and the only lessons 
now to be drawn from it are those that have to 
do with conversion. They are 

1. Special or startling providences ought not 
to be neglected. When God speaks to us in 
sudden danger, or through sickness, or the 
death of friends, we should be aroused to ask 
the question: “‘ What must I do to be saved ?’’ 
Such providences are not to be waited for. 
They may not come. Most biblical conversions 
were of quite another sort, following the ordi- 
nary presentation of the truth. But if such 
special influences do come, the gracious warn- 
ipg and opportunity must not be neglected ; 
but it is not safe to expect and wait for them. 

2. We need salvation, and there is nothing 
else weneed. Wecan getalong without money 
or influence. We can afford to live without 
friends, to be despised and insulted, to suffer 
torture, sickness, and premature death, if we 
can only be saved. The one bad thing which 
we cannot afford to endure is to be lost, to be 
corrupt in heart, to be hostile to God and have 
bim hostile to us, to go down to eternal death. 
Nobody can afford to do that. And yet, how 
many people there are who are very careful to 
save everything that is perishable and might 
almost as well be lost, and are utterly careless 
about losing everything which is infinite and 
eternal. 

3. Something must be done in order to be 
saved. Resting still and continuing im our old 
eourse of life will not eave us. Salvation re- 
quires some agency on our part, some act of 
determination, some resolve or other. Utter 
negligence and heedlessness are sure to end n 
being lost. 

4, Those who accept Christ as their Saviour 
will be saved. ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.”” This is a 
condition and a promise that never grow old, 
He that trusts bimself to God in Jesus Christ 
for justification, sanctification, and eternal life 
shall not be ashamed. The Bible gives other 
conditions, and especially that of repentance. 
When Peter preached to the crowds in Jerusa- 
lem, immediately after our Lord’s crucifixion, 
his direction was on two occasions. ‘‘ Repent 
and be baptized.’ ‘‘ Repent and be converted.” 
In a case where men need to be warned of their 
sin and guilt, their first duty is repentance. 
They must see their sin and be sorry for it and 
forsake it. But when, as in the case of the 
Philippian jailer, they are thoroughly alarmed, 
and need comfort, they are to be told that 
there is salvation for them if they will only 
believe ia Christ and trust their salvation to 
him. The direction ‘‘Repent” is the cry of 
warning to those who are in danger. The 
direction ‘‘ Believe, trust,’’ is the bleseed word 
of hope and comfort to those who are earnest- 
ly seeking life. 

5. The influence of the head of a house is 
very great. Let the parent be converted, and 
the household are also likely tobe. How great 
is the sin of those who refuse to follow godly 
parental example. 

6. Those who are converted should as soon 
ds may be join themselves to the Church. Paul 
baptized the jafler and his whole family prob- 
ably witbin an hour or two of their conversion. 
Those persons make a great mistake who deny 
themselves the restraining influences of the 
Church. 

7. Conversion and assured salvation must 
produce inward joy and peace. The jailer re- 
joiced. Those without salvation are disturbed, 
uneasy, dissatisfied. But he who has allowed 
God to be his friend must rejoice. He has put 
himself in the right way. He is with God. He 
has eternal life. Death has no terrors for him. 
The sting of death is taken away. He cannot 
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but rejoice. Repent of sin, trust Christ for 
pardon, consecrate yourself to God, and this 
joy {s yours. 

,-» Mr, Orafts gave a valuable lecture at the 
Lake Bluff Sunday-school Assembly, on “ The 
Teacher’s Study of Human Nature.”” Most prac- 
tical Bunday-school workers have long since 
found out that, unless a teacher does study the 
character of bis pupils individually, he cannot 
do them much good. It is a prerequisite of good 
Sunday-school work to establish a good under- 
standing between pupils and teachers. Mr. 
Crafts first considered the importance of the 
subject, and thought that the teacher works 
on the practical study of childhood. He re- 
ferred to the farmer as not only observing the 
nature of his seeds, but also of the soil. The 
good physician studies not only books and 
medicines, but also the systems and tempera- 
ments of his patients. The general in a siege 
not only studies his troops and arms, but also, 
with his glass and the aid of scouts, scans the 
breastworks to find the weakest and most ac- 
cessible spot. The Sunday-school teacher was 
a sower, physician, and warrior, and needs to 
be very practical in his work. Childhood 
should be studied by looking into memory 
and by observation. From the results of such 

ork he derived seven instincts—of activity, 
of working in the soul, instinct of invention 
and imitation, rhythmic instinct, instinct of 
investigation, social instinct, and religious in- 
stinet or God-trust. 


Two large Sunday-school assemblages weré 
in session last week, one at Lake Bluff Oamp 
Groutid, néar Chicago, and the other on the 
Round Lake Camp Ground. At the Lake 
Bluff Assembly, one of the principal attrac- 
tions’ was, we judge, the lectures of the 
Rey. Joseph P. Cook, who had not been heard 
in the West since hé became famous as the‘ 
Boston Monday lecturer. One of his lectures 
was On the “Certainties of Religion,” and 
another on “‘New England Skepticism.” Be- 
sides Mr. Cook’s lectures, good entertainment 
and instruction were furnished by prominent 
Sunday-school workers. Dr. Vincent, the Rev. 
W. F. Crafts, Mr. J. 8. Ostrander, the Rey. Mr. 
Gilbert, and othérs, were present and filled im- 
portant places in the programme. The attend- 
ance was very large. Dr. Vincent’s other 
official helf, Dr. Freeman, attended the Rouwtid 
Lake gathering with the Rev. Alfred Taylor 
and other well-known Sunday-school men. A 
large and interested congregation were shown 
how to conduct a model Sunday-school, by 
Messrs. Loomis, Taylor, and others, who had 
pine handred scholars under their care, besides 
an infant department, having 300 children, under 
the charge of Miss Rider. We hope to give 
our readers a chance at the good things said at 
these asemblages. 


..-The president of the Indiana Sunday- 
school Convention had some good things to re- 
port at the recent meeting. During the past 
year county unions have been organized in thir- 
teen counties, which makes the county organ- 
ization of the state complete, and Indiana is 
now the third state in the United States with a 
uufon in eyery county. Twenty-five years ago 
there were about 33,000 Sunday-school children 
in the state. Now there are that many teachers, 
and the number of scholars has increased to 
820,852. The schools reporting number 4,089, 
the average attendance was 219,131, and 5,016 
scholars were added to the church. 


..eeThe London Sunday-school Chronicle 
thinks ministers might take a hint from Dean 
Stanley’s example: 

‘Dean Stanley has recently preached to 
children a little sermon of five minutes’ length, 
in Westminster Abbey, which is a perfect 
model of a simple, pleasant, evangelical, and 
really attractive chat with the little folk. The 
greatness of his great mind and heart are in 
nothing more pl than in his sympathy with 
children and beautiful adaptations of the 
truth to them.” 

..Itis a good suggestion of the Sunday- 
school Times : 

‘“‘ Never be hasty to check a child’s talk. 
Children net only sometimes speak truth, but 
a child’s way of thinking of a subject and 
speaking of it is often so fresh that a man may 
learn from it. Out of the mouths of babes 
may come wisdom.”’ 

It requires patience to deal with children, but 
it is generally well repaid. 


..The Fourth Lutheran National Sunday- 
school Convention will be held next October. 
Place of meeting not yet selected. The Rev. 
8. B. Barnitz, of Wheeling, W. Va., is chair- 
man of the committee of arrangements. 


..The Baltimore boy, who was not late to 
or absent from Sunday-school once in five 
years, has received a premium. Are prompt- 
ness and constancy like this extremely rare ? 


..A Sunday-school assembly is announced 
for Pitman’s Grove, on the West Jersey rail- 
road, above Glassboro, July 23d—28th. 


..Father Dalson, 89 years of age, has a 
clasi of elderly ladies in the Sunday-school at 
Middletown, Penn. 





THE . INDEPENDENT. 


“| Bekoot mid College. * 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY is pressed for money, 
and an additional tax of $5 a year has been 
imposed on each law student. As the law de- 
partment is self-supporting, the tax is not pop- 
ular; and Judge Cooley thinks it is unconsti- 
tutional, saying: *‘ This tax violates the spirit 
of our constitution and laws. From the ordi- 
nance of 1787 to this day the laws have re- 
quired education to be encouraged; and the 
boast of our people has’ been that, practically, 
we made education free. The statutes relating 
to the University contemplate that, so far as 
students residing in the state are concerned, 
the institution shall be free. . . . Thetax 
also violates all sound rules of taxation. Taxes 
are enforced for the benefit of those paying 
them, not for the benefit of others, As well 
might the people df one city be taxed to sup- 
port the municipal government of another or 
to supply it with parks or water-worke. As 
well might the farmer be taxed to furnish the 
merchant with his working capital.” An ex. 
change draws a different moral, as follows: 
** Would not the ‘sound rules of taxation,’ of 
which the learned Judge here speaks, forbid 
the taxation of the people of the state for the 
support of any and all of the professional 
schools of the Unfyersity? Thisis one of the 
questions that are bound to come to the front 
and be thoroughly considered. If the doc- 
trine set forth in this paper of Judge Cooley’s 
be sound, then is the tax levied for the profes- 
sjonal schools both unjust and‘oppressive. The 
subject is sure to enlist attention.”’ 


| .,.-Catleton College, Northfield, Minn., the 
youngest of the Congregational colleges in the 
Northwest, held its third commencement, on 
June 27th, graduating a clags of three young 
men, who, says a correspondent of ours, ‘did 
both themselyes and the institution credit. 
One could hardly imagine, amidst the exercises 
crowding commencement week, that this. col- 
lege is fifteen hundred miles away from the 
aon England colleges after which it is modeled. 
or is it unworthy of them. Founded, ten 
years ago, by the State Conference of Congre- 
gational churches, yet in no respect’ sectarian 
ih its character and aims, it‘has had from the 
irst a large place in the hearts of the people of 
innesota. The College has a beautiful site, a 
e building; and ample grounds, and, what is 
best of all, is free from debt, thanks to an able 


executive committee, whose treasurer was: the | 


lamented J. 8. Heywood, who gave tip life’ 
rather than surrender tothe ‘ Northfield rob- 
bers’ the key of his bank-safe. The College 
takes its name from the late William Carleton, ' 
of Charlestown, Mass., from whom it received 
a gift of $50,000 ; and it also received an equal 
sum from the Congregational churches and 
ministers of Minnesota, many, of, whom gave 
gut of their poverty. It has had on its roll the 
present year 226 students of both sexes, with 
* professors and teachers, at whose head is 

resident. Strong, who, seems to be the right 
man in the right place.”’ 


_ .... William Cullen Bryant. was present at the 
recent commencement at Lafayette College. 
He presented the winner of the Fowler prize in 
philology a complete set of his own works, say- 
ibg: ‘I present you these, works with pleasure, 
as they are the reward of merit. As regards 
the books themselves, I could wish they were 
Wetter and by a better writer; but, such as they 
are, I perform the office delegated to me in 
handing them to you.’? At the close of his 
little speech the students and the audience ap- 
Plauded him heartily. Maj.-Gen. Robert Pat- 
terson, aged 86, also sat on the platform. An 
Hvening Mail correspondent says of President 
Cattell, of the College: ‘‘ To this work of edu- 
cation Dr. Cattell, it would seem, has. devoted 
his life, with what success let the wonders he 
has accomplished in the last twelve years bear 
witness ; for it is only within this short period 
that Lafayette Cellege has (as Donald G. Mitch- 
ell so well puts it, in his recent article in Scrib- 
ner) ‘nade a dash into’ the front rank of our 
colleges.’ It must have been a proud moment 

President’Cattell, himself not yet fifty, thus 

have on either hand, as the witnesses’ of his 
great work, men honored with the crown of 
venerable age—men, too, whose years have been 
spent, with an energy not unlike his own, in the 
achievement of a well-deserved eminence 
qmong their fellows,” 


..A young woman had the valedictory at the 
deceit commencement of the University of 
Vermont. The leader of the class in scholar- 
ship was a colored young man, who twelve 
years ago wasaslave. His instructors say he. 

a gentleman as well as a scholar. From 
yhich the coeducationists may draw one moral, 
and the friends of the colored man another; 
while the rest of the world will conclude that 
at the University of Vérmont the valedictory 
is not assigned to the best scholar. 


..Of the 2,082 Chinese children in San 
metiies 109 go to private schools and nene 


..«. A young lady from an upper Iowa town- 


ship recently applied for the position of sol- 
ferino in one of the Burlington choirs. 


....A grocer had a pound of sugar returned 
with a note stating : “ Too much sand for table 
use and not enough for building purposes.” 


..““P’m told, Mr, Paine, that you are be- 
coming a terrible hard drinker.” ‘‘ Not a bit,” 
cried Paine. ‘‘ Nota bit. ‘Noman ever drank 
easier. ” 


... Fashionable Entertainments for the Week : 
“Going to the Throat and ,Ker Ball, Lady 
Mary?’ “No; we are engaged: to the Incura- 
ble Idiots.” 


. «+. .Uelery is sald to be good for nervous peo- 
ple, and, while we think of it, many a man be- 
comes suddenly nervous by losing his salary, 
or his Sillery. 

-«»» Thompson isnot going todo anything 
,morein conundrums. He ‘recently asked his 
wife the dffference between his head and a 
hogshead, and she said there was none. He 
says that is not the right answer. 
...“*Fellow-travelers,” sald a colored 
preacher, ‘‘ ef I had been eatin’ dried apples for 
a week, and den took to drinkin’ for a monf, I 
couldn’t feel more swelled up den I am dis 
min{t with pride and vanity at seein’ such a full 
attendance har,”’ 





....A village congregation was disturbed the 
other Sanday, during the momentary stillness 
following the opening prayer, by a voice from 
the adjoining dwelling, exclaiming: ‘‘ Mary, 
where’s the nails?’’ Soon the answer came 
back: ‘‘In the coffee-pot, you-fool !’’ 


.. Why is it that none of the cuts of the 
‘magnificent dining cars’? on the great rail- 
way lines represent aman pouring a cup of 
hot coffee down his shirt front, while the lady 
opposite him pours a pint of milk into her 
neighbor’s lap? The artists appear to miss all 
the thrilling incidents. 


..The barkeeper handed out the box, and 
a cigar was selected ; but the customer did not 
appear to be very much pleased with it 
“Where's the corned beef?” “he inquired, 
“Corned beef! the barkeeper repeated. 
“ Why, what doyou want with that?” “ Well,” 
as the response, “corned beef an age. 
ways go together, I’ve got the capbayt; 
I ought to have the beef to match it!” 
«--«“* Not long since,’? said a writer in the 
Contributors’ Club in The Atlantic Monthly, ‘1 
tended a concert at one of the many churches 
af one of the Middle States, and, in addition to 
the music for which the programme called, was 
treated toa look at the walls of the edifice. 
On one of them the words ‘Now is the Ac- 
cepted’ were displayed over a clock. ‘1 
would thou wert either’ occupied a similar 
sition in reference to a thermometer. What 
y you to that brace of unique macaronics ?” 





|... THREE TROUBLES. 


Three carpets hung waving in the breeze, 
! Abroad in the breeze as the sun went down; 


And three husbands, with patches of dust on 


their knees, 
_ Whacked whacks that were heard for miles 
up and down. 
For_men must work and women must clean, 
And the carpets be beaten, no matter how 
mean, 7 
While the neighbors do the bossing. 


Three housewives leaned out of their windows 
raised— 
Of their windows raised, where the light 
streamed in ; 
And they scrubbed and scrubbed till their 
heads grew dazed, 
And their ears were filled with a horrible din. 
For pots will fall and kettles go bang, 
And boilers refuse in the attic to bang, 
While the husbands do the swearing. 


Three husbands went out in the hay-mows to 

In the hay-mows to hide, where their wives 
, ne’er looked. 
Each gaid, as he rolled himself o’er on his side: 
“T guess I will snooze, for I know I am 
booked, 

For men may swear, but women will dust; 

And before I'll move that stove that I must, 

| I'll stay right here till morning !”’ 


Three judges sat upon their benches to judge 

| Three cases that came from a housecleaning 

row. 

The parties asserted they never would budge, 

But wanted divorces ‘‘right here and right 

now.”? 

So the men went off and the women went 
home, 

And hereafter will do their house-cleaning 


alone, 
While their former partners snicker. 
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ARNOLD, a eirilinele: Oaitbea 
oo W. #., ord. at Greenfield, Towa. 
na ing D. F., removes from Dixon to 


bacaeaie onan 8., closes his 
Northwood, N, ‘H. Danooete at Rew 

DONALDSON, M., ord. at Plainfield, Neb. 
EMERSON, C. T., removes f Riceyil) 

Austin, Mion.” : -“~* “™ 
FAVOR, N. Fe settles at Tyringham, wn 
FRAZER, Herspon, died at his h 

Orange County, Va., July 10th, Lott ae 
GREEN, W. T., Cham becom 

Barrington, ie paign, 8 Dastor at 


HARRISON, J. R., accepts call to.Au 
Blacksburg, Va. Darn ang 


LITTLE, E. L., Lapeer, Mich., resigns, 

LUCKINS. T., ‘onl at Smith’s Falls, Canad. 

MASON, A. P., Home Mission Society, sails to 
two months’ tour in Europe. 

MaOULLAUae, 8. W., Edgartown, Mass, 
resigns, 

PATTENGILL, C, M., Gloversville, ¥ 
withdraws his acceptance of call to¥ Non 
Adams, Mass. 

RAY, = — ee Seminary, 
¢ to Cherrytree and Dewpeeytowy, 
Penn, ” 

SHEDD, P., Indianapolis, Ind., resigns, 

TILDEN, H., ord. at Lamoine, Me. 

TUFTS, Gronex E., last. greanatins Class Neg. , 
tou "Theological "Semi ry, ordained at We 

Waterville, Me., July 18th. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BECKWITH, C, A., invited to remain a yearg 
Brewer, Me. 

BLAKE, L. H., closes his astorate at Methue 
Maes. ? 

BROWN, H. E., Grand Rapids, accepts ¢all 
Fast Tawas, Mich. inks 

CARTER, J, B., closes his labors at Hebe, 

CHAMBERLAIN, L. D., Chicago, IIl., called 
to Norwich, Conan. 

CRANE, C. D., accepts call to South Paris, 
Maine. 

CRAWFORD, M, A., Yale Sem., supplies 
Roodhouse, il. 

DAGGETT, E. O., Second ch., New London, 
Conn., resi gns. : 

DeBAS, F. K., su — temporarily Danet. 
ch,, Beverly, 


DEMOND, Ex died at Westboro’, Mase, 
duly 20tb, aged 87. ° 
mek P. B., Springfield, Vt., called to Lake 
pa et 
m dupes tras to Andover trom 


HUMPHREY, C. C, organized new church tt 
Dayton, Neb. 

INGALLS, E. C., ord. and inst. at Bras, 
Minn., July 16th. 

KEMP, Georez 8 , closes bis labors at New- 
field, Me. 

LITTLE, CHARLES, inst. at Lewis, Iowa. 

LOBA, V. E., Hartford Sem., is laboring at Ne 
ponset ; t, Til. 

MARDEN, Gerorce N., called to Union ¢h., 
South ‘Weymouth, Mass. 

MERRIAM, Avex. R., Andover Sem., called to 
Easthampton, Mass. 

MILLS, a A., ord. at Maine, Minn, 
July 18th. 

OAKEY, JaMEs, closes his pastorate at Bik 
Poiut, Dakota, Sept. 4th. 

PEDLEY, Hugg, ord. and inst. at Coban, 
Canada. 

ROPES, C.J. H., Andover Sem. , accepts call ta. 
Ellsworth, Me.: 

TENNEY, L. B., Andover Sem., supplies 
Holden, Me., three months. P 

TINGLEY, M. , Blatt, Neb., moves to Colorado; ” 
on account of failing health. 

TYLER, Amos H., Monson, Me., resigns. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

BARNARD, O. H., Cassopolis, Mich., closes 
his labors September 15th. 

BURROUGHS, G. S., ord. at ———— 

CALNON, J. C. , supplies Apalachin, N. 

CREATH, Joux, Waveland Academy, Ind., 
takes charge ch. at Georgetown, Texas. 

KELLOGG, 8. H., Pittsburgh, elected to chair 
of theology in Western Theo. Sem. 

KERR, B. M., Mercer, Pa., resigns. 

McCOMB, H. kK, inst. at Webster ree 2 

MoKINLAY, G. vw Auburn Sem., accepts 

to Carroliton, Mo 

MUSSEY, aoineina Fr, D.D., Blue Rapéts, 
called to Leavenworth, as. 

PATTERSON, J. G., Brownsville, Pa., accepts 
call to Lond on, 0. 

ROTH, J. W. F., Milwaukee, Wis., accepts 
call to York, Pa. 

STRONG, A. K., D.D., calied to Clyde, N. Y-- 

THATCHER, O7I18, settles at Owatonna, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


GRAHAM, Joun, Eee, Pa., resigns a8 asst 
rector Bt. Paul 


HOPKINS, Ww. i, "st. John’s, Chicago, Ill., » 


H: 0., 
Yh: if ton, 8. C 
ie C. ‘W. , accepis rectorship Calvary 
h., New Grease, Le 
MORRISON, W. W. F. wy takes charge ¢ ot Christ Prpow 
obile 
STURGES, "isaac ©.; beeoines rector at Kest; ™ 





TUCKER, Wa. P., St. Paul’s, Holyoke, Masts 
\ resigns. 


resigns. oo 

HOYT, R. J., accepts call to St. Andrew's 
Waverly, Iowa. 

JUDD, H asst. rectorship Grace” 
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gis prompt mention own Het ef ‘Books ‘of the Week” 
will be considered by us an eqetoalent wa rt | 
ushers for al volumes recowed. The tucrests af our 
readers will owide 404m the selection ef works for tus. j 


GAIL HAMILTON'S NOVEL. | 


; 
i 


Gar. HAMILTON, Was once an obscure! 
qriter of bright little essays in The Congre- | 
yationalist; then she became avery popular | 
writer and 8 voluminous book-maker; then | 
het’ glory declined; ' and now she seems 
winning it back again. Surely, a woman | 
who in one short half year can produce.a 
theological work designed to harmonize lib- 
eral-orthodox and orthodox-liberal opinions 
concerning the nature of Christ, carry on a 
grand combination controversy with the 
Hayes administration and pretty much 
every prominent Republican paper in the 
country, and also’write a first novel and 
make it s success, is not going to go back | 
to the respectable company of forgotten 
authors. First Love ts Best (Estes & Lau- 
riat) is a decidedly interesting story, and 
webave searched it in vain for the ‘‘ crud- 
ities” and “‘ lack of polish” and ‘‘ feeble- 
pews of plot” which the enterprising critic 
likes to find in a first novel. It might be 
the author’s fiftieth story, instead of her 
frst. Tio be sure, each character, when he | 
has a chance to make a Gail Hamiltonian 
remark, does so; but the author would not 
be kept from being herself even by the 
chains of adrama. .We do not mean that 
there is lack of distinctness in the two men 
and one woman who form the persons of 
the tale; but: we do mean that Gail Hamil- 
ton will never put athoroughly stupid char- 
actet into any story. The title of the book 
may seem at first misleading, since the hero- 
ine, Kate Haviland, falls in love with an 
agreeable, elegant, and purposeless young 
fellow, nawed Walter Laballe; but finally | 
marries the honest, manly, and patient 
Richard Glynn. We feel no cOmpunctions 
at revealing this slender plot, for it is the 
how rather than the what that keeps the 
reader’s interest keen... Here are the char- | 
acters—an idealized but not wholly detest- 
able lover number 1;,a noble but not en- 
tirely loveable lover number 2; and a glo- 
rious but’ not ‘utterly faultless girl. The. 
problem to be solved is to make her see the | 
shallowness of her love for Walter without 
refusing to grow to love Richard. This is 
cleverly solved, a loveless but respectful 
marriage ending, long after, in the growth 
of a love for the husband, which terminates 
in the passionate exclamation: ‘“‘Oh! yes, 
first love as best; and this, this, THs is first 
love!” The reader will be reminded of the 
similarity between this novel and. Elizabeth 
uart Phelps’s fine story of ‘‘ Running the 
Risk,” published in our own columns 
m June 28th of the present year. In 
eacha Woman marries, and learns to love 
afterward; and in each is much good art 
aud many enjoyable illustrations of char- 
acter, Both writers seem loth to regard 
their stories as being anything but excep- 
tinal, though each carries for its willy- 
nilly moral: ‘If you respect a man when 
you marry him, perbaps you will love him 
byand by.” This result in real life would 
happen, we should say, about once in a 
hundred times, or as often as the post-nup- 
tial reformation of a drunkard. In both 
stories there is left an impression that, 
though the rejected lover be a poor sort of 
fellow, the successful hero is a pius neas, 
tad that a sanctified Turnus in the shape of 
4 third party might have carried off the 
prge with propriety. This view Gail 
Hamilton hints at, im her closing pages, as 

Woman’s way out”; but never mind if it 
i St. Peter may not have been a better 
man than St. Simeon Stylites; but he had 
nore of the hero’s blood in his veins. 

—SS————__. 


THE ENGLISH MONTHLIES. 


A NEw fashion has of late years comé in 
Vogue in the fleld of periodical literature. 
Monthly magazines of a graver character 
pe Macmillan, or Blackwood, or the Corn- 

have become very popular in England; 
and in this country the influence of the 
= is shown by the publication of The 
mericam Review and The Interna- 

nr samt bi-monthlies. For some 


Contemporary, The Fortnightly, ' 





DHE INDEPENDENT 


and the new Nineteenth Century have been 


more interesting than, The Edinburgh, The ' 
Quarterly, or The Westminster ; and, to 
speak: of America again, we have of late 
been tréated to the unwonted spectacle of | 
a review passing through five or six 
editions. | , | 
The:Willmer & Rogers News Company, ' 


| 31 Beekman street, sends us the July num- 


bers‘of The Contemporary Review and The | 
Nineteenth Century.’ The former seems to 
have been spurred on by the success of its 
young rival, and gives us this month 
the better number of the two. Glad- 
stone, furnishes. the leader, which is 
designed to show that Rajah Brooke’s at- 
tack on the Borneo Dyaks, in July, 1849, 
was not justifiable, though excusable. 
Miss Julia Wedgwood reviews W,  Y. 
Sellar’s ‘‘Roman Poets of the Augustan 
Age,” and considers Virgil as.a link be- 
tween the ancient andthe modern world. 
For one thing, Miss Wedgwood thinks that 
‘the vein of sympathy with suffering, of 
tenderness for the lowly, which we have 
endeavored to trace in Virgil, is unques 
tionably a modern feeling. For eighteen | 
hundred years the lesson of compassion, of | 
forgiveness, of consideration for the weak 
has been a part of the ideal of civilization. 
It has penetrated every fiber of our moral | 
being and passed, by long inheritance, into | 
a condition of life we can as little dispense | 
with in imagination as we can with the at- 
mosphere around us.” Miss Wedgwood’s 
article must be called rather feeble and il- 
logical. ‘‘Drifting Light-Waves’’ is by 
Richard A. Proctor; and ‘‘ The Religious 
Upheaval in Scotland” by William Wal- 
lace—a good name for such a subject. Mr. 
Wallace, who is the editor of The Scotsman, 
ends with this terse and vigorous little plea 
for Calvinism: 
‘‘In fine, Calvinism, stripped of its wrap- | 
pings of theology and ecclesiasticism, | 
means a systematic recognition of the Or- 
der of Nature. If it is stern, so is Nature. | 
If it teaches that punishment follows crime, | 
if it says that what aman sows that also. 
he shall reap, so does Nature. It may be 
said that in such respects. Calvinism is at 


one with common. sense, and, for that mat- | 


ter, common. law; its great tri- 
ter been tha -. sed var of = 
European peoples in particular, the Scotch | 
and Dutch, it has made this great. prio- 
ciple dominant in the realm of conscience 
and of conduct, and fruitful of robust 
national and individual virtue. Whether | 
Calvinism can exist without its theological 
sanctions remains to be seen, and to that 
extent it may be said to beonitstrial. But 
it will ever remain the creed of the sober 
and the strong, the best tonic against 
fatalism, the best breakwater against the 
surging enthusiasm of humanity. In oppo- 
sition to fatalism, it gives the maxim ‘ Act 
for the best, hope for the best, and take 
what comes’; to the advocate of ‘Liberty, 
Fraternity, and Equality’ it says: ‘The 
best thing I can do for my neighbor is to let 
him alone, and set him the example of a 
= a successful, and a virtuous life.’ 
hus playing the part allotted to us, we 
may with no terror or revolt in our hearts, 
but with the Antonine watchword. of 
equanimity on our lips, face the last fact on 
cart that the Order of Nature allows us to 
now.” 


‘*Pascal and Montaigne” is by the late 
Prof. Grote. An interesting article on the 
literary influence of the transcendental 
movement (of Coleridge, not Emerson, of 
course), is by Prof. E. Dowden, the pre- 
Raphaelite critic. In discussing ‘‘ Moral- 
ity in Politics,” the Duke of Argyll de- 
plores the follies of the pro-Turkisb party 
in England, concluding thus: 


*« As regards the possible or probable re- 
sults of this present war, I venture to think 
that we have no interests which are not 
identical with the interests of the Christian 
population of Turkey. I deeply regret that 
they should have been taught again that in 
Russian armies lies their only hope of de- 
liverance. But they cannot and do not 
wish to remain under Russian dominion. 
Europe has a right to forbid this result. 
But we have no interest in keeping even 
Constantinople in its ‘present hands.’ 
Those hands are notoriously corrupt, as well 
as weak. What the Duke of Wellington 
regarded with hope in 1829 wecan afford 
to regard, at least, with equanimity in 1877. 
These are his words, and with these I con- 
clude: ‘There is no doubt it would have 
been more fortunate and better for the 
world if the Treaty of Adrianople had‘ not 
been signed, and if the Russians had en- 
tered Constantinople, and if. the Turkish 
Empire had been dissolved.’ ” 


The book reviews are of no special value. 
In The Nineteenth Century Cardinal Man- 
ning concludes his ‘‘true story” of the 


| tion here have been, in my view, on the one 


san. to possess much value... The -Cardinal | 
is like an owl. ip. the daytime.» Another | 
conclusion is“Viscount Stratford de Red 

cliffe’s judicial essay on Turkey; and still 

another, Frederick Harrison’s inconsequen- 

tial argument against personal immortality. 

“ How ean that be existence,” he exclaims, | 
“where everything of which ‘we have | 
experience and everything which we can 

define is presumed to be unabie, to enter.” 

A. man asking. a ‘ question. like this 

is too dull. or too disingenuous to dis- 
cuss the , subject of immortality at 
all. Other contents of the number are 
the continuation of Mr. Froude’s rambling 
but increasingly historical life of Thomas | 
i Becket; and the first of an account of a 
voyage round the world, by Mr. T. Brassey. 
Bishop Ellicott contributes. a grandmother- | 
ly but occasionally tartessay on the results | 
of the Ridsdale judgment, and the Rt. | 
Hon. James Stansfeld teHs how women | 
got permission to practice medicine in En- ' 
gland.’ Mr. Stansfeld thinks Dr. Sophia 
Jex-Blake; known in this country for a) 
tolerably good book on some American | 
educational institutions, to be entitled to | 
to the credit for engineering the thing 
through. He says: 


‘*Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake has. made that 
greatest of all the contributions to the end 
attained. I do not say that she has been 
the ultimate cause of success... The ulti- 
mate cause has been simply this, that the 
time was at hand. It is one of the lessons 
of the history of progress that when the 
time for a reform bas come you cannot re- 
sist it; though, if you make the ‘attempt, 
what you. may do is to. widen its r 
or precipitate its advent. Opponents, when 
the time has come, ate not merely draggt 
at the chariot-wheels > 
help to turn them. The strongest force, 
whichever way it seem to work, does most 
to aid. The forces of greatest concentra- 


band; the Edinburgh University, led by Sir 
Robert: Christison, on’ the other,.’ the 
women. claimants; led by, Dr. Sophia Jex- 
Blake. Defeated at Edinburgh. she carried 
her appeal to the highest court, that most 
able to decide and to redress—the High 
Court of Parliament, representing the na- | 


‘| story-paper style. 


73!) 


which seems known to himself; for he prefixes 

an ‘‘apologetic and explanatory’? note to his 

latest volume, Other Feople’s. Children (@. P. 

Putnam’s Sons). He had stories en hand. 

He suddenly became famous. Therefore, he 

issues five books a year. Let those laugh who 

win. Thousands of each are ordered/in ad- 
vance. But Mr. Howells’s way is the better, 

after all. Even excellence becomes tiresome 
in too-frequent doses. But the present book— 
though it dares to be a sequel to “He en’s 
Babies’’—is decidedly amusing, and would have 
made a good reputation for itself, had it come 
unheralded by previous fame. The author is 
certainly very successful in showing child na- 
ture just as it is, with incidental pictures of 
growt-up life. Print, paper, and binding are 
handsome.———Other new books of fiction in- 
crease in number as the thermometer rises. 
Nimport (Lockwood, Brooks & Co.) in- 
auguratcs a new Boston anonymous series, the 
* Wayside,” and may be described as a bright, 
interesting, and well-written ‘story, which will 
hardly outlive the summer season that calls it 
forth. Tangled (8. Cy Griggs & Co.), by 
Rachel Carew, is a cheap sort of a stary,. in 
We do not have to go 
further than the first three paragraphs to find 
“a very handsome, pale, and altogether indo- 
lent-looking young gentleman,’’ ‘‘ embroidered 
velvet slippers,’”’ ‘‘a thick, soft dressing 
gown,’’ ‘* comely members,” (legs); a ‘‘ cigar§ 
stump,’’ and a ‘‘tawny, drooping moustache.’’ 
Vineta, the Phantom City, translated from 
E. Werner, by Frances A. Shaw, is added to 
Estes & Lauriat’s ‘‘ Cobweb Series’’; and Beaw- 
tiful Hdith, the Child-Woman, to Loring’s 
‘Tales of the Day.”’ fa 


y...In Shakespeare’s Home (J, Sabin & Sons) 
Mesers. J. F. and W. W. Sabin, sons of the 
well-known bookseller, give us a very agree- 
able volume, The text is by Washington 
Irving, F. W. Fairbolt, and Joseph F. Sabin, 
Mr. Sabin writing in the form of a letter to a 
friend. In this letter, as in Mr. C. W. Fred- 
erickson’s prefatory note, there is a little arti- 
ficial quaintoéss of style, which is by no means 
displeasing, however. The various writers 
givea good aecount of all that rematus of 
Shakespeare’s Stratford, and summarize the 
little knowledge and the much conjecture con- 
cerning the poet’s home life. The principal 
feature of the volume is the illustrations, con- 











tion itself. The result we see at last. | 

Those who hail it as the answer which they | 

sought have both to thank, in senses and 

Bro rtions ch they may for themselves | 
e. _ 





Groner CasoT was & Massachusetts Fed- 
eralist, born iti’ Salem, in 1752, elected United 
States senator in 1790, and president of the 
famous, Hartford; Convention of 1814. Thus 
much the cyclopedias tell us ; and for a more 
detailed account of the life of a man celebrated 
and influential in his day the reader may now | 
turn to the Life and Letlers of George Cabot 
(Little, Brown & Oo.), by Henry Cabot Lodge, 
a great-grandson, All the available material 
was at hand, in the shape of Mr. Cabot’s let- 
ters and contemporary documents ; and, as Mr. | 
Lodge is an intimate friend of the Adams fam- | 
fly and himself a practiced man of letters, he | 
has produced a standard and valuable addition | 
to American biography. The book is virtually | 
a history of the Federal party, for its subject 
was closely identified with its history from | 
constitutional times down to the days of its 
decline and fall, The Hartford Convention is | 
‘warmly defended, though facts, rather than 
partisan pleadings, are relied upon for argu- 
ments. Mr. Cabot was a conservative in his 
party and firmly opposed whatever disunion | 
sentiments its more radical members may have | 
advanced. Timothy Pickering was convinced 
that a new league of northern states, including | 
New England and possibly New York and | 
Pennsylvania, was desirable; but this opin- 
ion found no favor with Cabot. This volume 
calls to mind again the fact that the Conven- | 
tion did not propose disunion at all. . Mr. | 
Lodge, we should add, makes vo.pretensions to 
write an, opinionless, record, preferring to de- | 
fend the party of Mr. Cabot with vigor and | 
effect. Hesays: ‘‘I have endeavored through- ; 
out to be scrupulously accurate and fair in all | 
my statements; but I have not sought, in 
treating New England Federalism, to write a 
‘tudicial and impartial history of the country. 
My object was to present one side, and that 
the Fedéralist, in the strongest and clearest 
light. I wished to give as vivid a picture as I 
could of the opinions and feelings of those, 
men among whom Mr. Cabot was prominent. . 
To do this, I have been obliged to trace the’ 
actions and policy of the Democratic party and 
of its famous leader, in order to show how 
they appeared to the Federalists.’? Mr. Lodge 
adds that the Federalists’ fiercest fights were 
among themselves, and that he has tried to be 
fair in treating of these internecine struggles. 
The volume is handsomely printed. 


... The very successfdl author of ““Helen’s. 





Vatican Council, which has been too parti- 


sisting of eleven etchings, by the Messrs. 
Sabin. They are excellent pieces of work 
(save the pale, crude portrait of Lord South- 
ampton), and we do not remember that a better 
set of etchings has heretofore appeared in this 


| country. There isin eau forte a dainty anion 


of poetry and accuracy which well fits it for 
the illustration of buildings and natural 
scenery. 

-..-Rev. Dr. C. 8. Henry ( Dr. Oldham at 
Greystones’”’) brings out another volume of 
miscellaneous essays, under the title of Satan 
as a@ Moral Philosopher (T. Whittaker). The 
first essay merely gives the volume its title, 
for it fills only 11 of the»296 pages. The sub- 
jects embrace a very wide variety of topics; 
some of them, for instance, being dreams, 
witchcraft, good manners, amusements, the 
love of country, and the origin of government. 
There are also ceveral papers on biblical 
themes, too short and pointed to incur the 
suspicion of being old sermons served up anew. 
The essays are pleasant reading ; and, if they are 
not great, they certainly are nefther stupid nor 
shabby. ‘‘ Pleasant and sensible talk’? would 
truthfully describe them, and as such they 
will be welcomed by the author’s circle of 
friends and readers. 


...-Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, who has for 
some time been a contributor of graceful verse 
to this and other New York periodicals, collects 
a number of them into a handsome volume, 
entitled Zdelweiss, from its first poem, and 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co. The 
poems are in various meters, but are always 
smoothly written and leave that pleasant im- 
pression upon the mind which good verse, 
though it-be not great, carries with it. Most of 
them are of a religious character; but they are 
neither mystic nor morbid. The pieces entitled 
‘© Dead” and ‘‘ Two and One”’ may be singled 
out as examples of special excellence. Mrs. 
Dickinson shows the influence of Longfellow, 
but not in an unduly marked degree. 


....Daldy, Isbister & Co., of London, issue 
in very handsome type a second edition of The 
Light of All Ages, by the Rev. Gavin Carlyle, a 
book deserving an American circulation. It 
considers the life of Christ in view of the crit- 
icisms of Strauss and Renan, and reviews the 
evidence from prophecy, miracles, probability, 
and history in a style which is clear and con- 
clusive. Mr. Carlyle does not confine himself 
to the old line of argument; but speaks of the 
evidence for the divinity of Christ and the 
credibility of the New Testament, to be found 
in the influence exerted by him upon society 
and civil polity. 


..-»-Macmillan & Co. have issued a new and 





Babies” is publishing books too fast, a fact 


revised edition (the fourth) of that admirable 


a ee 





hia teleost Flinn eagle 


$29 eee? 








little manual, Mrs. Millicent Garrett Faweett’s 
Political Economy for Beginners, The book has 
® special value at the present time, when the 
question of the relation between capital and 
labor is of such pressing interest. We know 
of no similar book which compresses so much 
clear information into so small a space. Let 
no one disdain the volume in consequence of 
the word “‘ beginners” on the title-page. Ev- 
erybody, from Messrs. Vanderbilt and Scott 
down to the commonest road-hand on their 
tailways, may learn something from its pages. 


-e.» Wide Awake this month is a first-rate 
number. The installment of William M. F. 
Round’s ‘“‘Child Marian Abroad ’’ embodies a 
touching account of a poor little Italian boy, 
with whom Marian made friends in Venice; R. 
H. Stoddard pleasantly describes Mr. Dana, 
Senior’s, home on Cape Ann; and there is an 
abundance of stories, sketches, and poems. 
The pictures, too, are admirable, especially 
** Pietro,” in Mr. Round’s article, and the ridic- 
ulous illustration of ‘‘ what happened to four 
wicked boys who pinned beetles to trees.” 


--.sTennyson’s Locksley Hall and The Tatk- 
ing Oak, with some of Hennessy’s pictures; a 
selection of Favorite Poems on love and wo- 
men, by Owen Meredith; a selection of Fa- 
torite Poems from Burns; and Dr. Jobn 
Brown’s tractate on Health have been added to 
Osgood’s ** Vest-Pocket Series. The Harpers 
extend their “‘ Half-Hour Series’’ by the pub- 
lication of The House on the Beach, by George 
Meredith; The Time of Roses, by Geraldine 
Butt ; and Dieudonnée, by the same author. 


-s-.T. Y. Crowell, of this city, has begun an 
issue of the works of some of the leading 
British poets, from plates old and new. The 
Poetical Works of Themas Hood is the first vol- 
ume. Of course, it is not complete, but it gives 
his principal pieces in a well-printed 16mo vol- 
ume of 480 pages, neatly bound in green cloth, 
for one dollar. 


...:A convenient Meld Porffolig for botanists 
is issued by Lockwood, Brooks & Co., of Bos- 
ton. Itis of large size, is neatly and strongly 
bound, and consists of strips of gummed 
Paper, which may be torn out at pleasure, and 
bla: k leaves to receive the plants or flowers 
Collected. Both kinds of paper can be renewed 
at will. " 


-+.sLove’s Welcome, a song, by Caroline D. 
Swan, with music by Augusta M. Gardiner, is 
published by Oliver Ditson & Co. The eenti- 
thent and melody are closely in accord and 
both words and music are excellent. 


;..sGov. Chamberlain’s speech at Wood- 
stock, last Fourth of July, bas been printed in 
a neat pamphlet by John Polhemus, 102 Naseau 
Street, New York. 


.eeeTo their library edition, in duodecimo, 
of William Black’s novels the Harpers ada 
A Daughter of Heth. The edition now includes 
seven of his stories. 

tl $$ 


LITERARY NEWS. 


Mr. George Cary Eggleston will issue a new 
book for boys in the fall. 


Victor Hugo is said to be writing an in- 
augural ode for the Paris Exposition. 


Roberts Brothers will issue Besant’s ‘‘ French 
Humorists” in a new edition uniform with 
Hamerton’s works. 


_ The professor of Logic at Orford, the Rev. 
Thomas Fowler, M.A., is editing a new edition 
of Bacon’s *‘ Novum Organum.”’ 


_ “Underbrush,”” a new book by James T. 
Fields, is in press, and will be published in a 
few weeks in a volume of three hundred pages. 


Two additions have been made to Mr. Mor- 
ris’s ‘‘Epoths of History’’—‘‘The Age of 
Queen Anne” and “ The Normans in Europe.” 


The first number of The Nineteenth Century 
reached a circulation of 18,000 and new edi- 
tions of the second and third numbers are in 
press. 


Percy and the Prophet,” Wilkie Collins’s 
story in the August number of Harper's 
Monthly, will reappear in Harpers’ “ Half- 
Hour Series.” 


Until the Day Break,” a novel of Ameri- 
can life and society, by Mrs. J. M. D. Bartlett, 
is announced for publication in August by 

orter & Coates. 


‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s’”’ has thus far sold 
5,000 copies. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. will 
issue at once a Midsummer Edition, in paper, 
at the price of 90 cents. 


Ditson’s Musical Monthly is the successor of 
J. L. Peters’s well-known magazine of the same 
name. It contains six pieces of popular and 
well-chosen music. 


An English translation of Jacquemart’s 

** History of Farniture,’”’ considered one of the 

_most suthoritive works on the subject, is in 
reparation in London. 


Among the contributions in the July num- 
ber of the Nineteenth Century were five by 
members of the House of Commons and two 
by members of the House of Lords, 


R. H. Horne, the English poet, is said to be 
one of the most accomplished of amiable old 
gentlemen. He iss brilliant talker, and plays 
on the piano, the harp, and the guitar. 


Mr. Longfellow is said to have the most com- 
plete private poetical library in the country. 
The selections for his ‘‘ Poems of Places” are 
made from volumes in his own collection. 


The Bampton Lectures for 1877 are on 
“Christian Evidence Viewed in Relation to 
Modern Thought,” by the Rev. C. A. Row, 
author of ‘‘ The Supernatural in the New Test- 
ament,”’ 


. Rev. Dr. E. B. Boggs, of Newark, editor and 
proprietor of The American Church Review, is 
now assisted in ite management by Rev. William 
T. Webbe, the colored rector of St. Philip’s 
Church, Newark. 


The foreign papers announce a biography of 
Bismarck, by “‘an eminent, although hitherto 
anonymous publicist,” who is said to have been 
for the last few months in active correspond- 
ence with the German chancellor. 


The story of *‘ Four Girls at Chautauqua ”’ is 
to be continued in “The Four Chautauqua 
Girls at Home,’’ which is announced by D. 
Lothrop & Co., Boston. The story tells how 
the girls tried to be Christians at home. 


Prof. J. Stuart Blackie has in press a poem in 
ten cantos, on “The Wise Men of Greece.” 
The subjecta are Pythagoras, Xenophanes, 
Thales, Heraclitus, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, 
Aristodemus, Socrates, Aristippus, and Piato. 
The American and English Publishers’ Trade 
List volumes will be ready in August. Above 
150 lists have already been entered for the for- 
mer, the largest number yet combined in one 
volume; and the English volume is expected to 
reach 3,000 pages. 


Thomas Whittaker announces ‘‘Our Marriage 
Vow.’’ It will contain the Episcopal marriage 
service in large type, rubricated, a selection of 
texts, a bridal bymn, and a blank certificate of 
the marriage, thus making the book a souv- 
enir to the married couple and a reminder of 
their vows. 


Joel Munsell, of Albany, has reprinted the 
account of Benedict Arnold’s expedition 
against Quebec, written by Judge Jobn Jo- 
seph Henry, ove of.the survivors of the un- 
dertaking. The book was first published in 
1812, from a manuscript left by Judge Henry 
when he died. 


The Atheneum says of Henry James, Jr.: 
‘He has read Balzac, if it be possible, just a 
little too much ; has read bim until he bas fallen 
into the one sin of his great master, the tend- 
ency to bestow refined dissection and analysis 
on characters which are not of sufficient intrin- 
sic interest to deserve such treatment.” 


Macmillan & Co. have issued, in a hand- 
some pamphlet of 114 pages, a classified cata- 
logue of their educational publications, em- 
bracing a short account of the character and 
aim of the several volumes. The works 
enumerated are all prepared with scrupulous 
care and the catalogue deserves the attention 
of educators. 


The new ‘‘ Experimental Science Series for 
Beginners,’’ to be issued by D. Appleton & Co., 
will be commenced next month with a volume 
on Light. This series, edited by Prof. A. M. 
Mayer, of the Stevens Institute, Hoboken, and 
Mr. Charles Barnard, will cover some twelve or 
more volumes in the several branches of 
natural science. 

Elihu Burritt, has finished a ‘‘ Colonial Histo- 
ry of the Farmington Family of Towns, Col- 
lated with the Annals of Connecticut,” which 
embraces the history of Farmington, New 
Britain, Worthington, Kensington, Southing- 
ton, Bristol, Avon, and Burlington, up to the 
close of the Revolution, as well as the leading 
events in the state from 1636 to 1783. 


M. D. Conway contradicts a paragraph which 
has been going round the press to the effect 
that a former secretary of Carlyle’s, Mr. Fred- 
erick Martin, isto write Carlyle’s life. He says: 
“*T am in a position to affirm that all the papers 


trusted unreservedly to Mr. Froude, who alone 
is authorized to write the biography.”’ 


Thiers is said to have resumed his hobby of 


print collecting, and just before any auction 
sale he claims a private view. The Duc 


every well-connected man turned sixty must, 
Diirers and Rembrandts, or, at least, of the 
French masters of the eighteenth century. 


F. L. Bartlett, state assayer of Massachu- 
setts, is about to publish a work entitled ‘‘ Min- 
eralsof New England, Where and How to Find 
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important ores of gold, silver, lead, copper, | 


‘selentific mevement throughout Europe. 


and facts concerning Mr. Carlyle have been en- , 


d’Aumale is still collecting, and it is said that | 


if he respects himself, have his portfolios of . 


zine, tin, ete., with plain directions for testing 


adescription of the geological formations of 
the rocks, together with directions for pros-. 
pecting and mining. 4 
The Syndics of the University Press, Cam- 


linger to continue his history of the University. 
It is proposed that the next volume shall in- 
clude the period 1538—1700. Cambridge history 
has interest and importance in Reformation 
times, from its close connection with the the- 
ological and religious contests of the time, 
while in the seventeenth century it comes into 
more intimate relation to the philorophic and 


The last Saxe Holms are Mrs. R. Watson 
Gilder and “a lady friend of a merchant in 
good standing.” Of course, the usual denials 
have followed and the sale of the book bas 
taken a fresh start. Meanwhile, Roberts 
Brothers cleverly keep up discussion concern- 
ing the authorship of their ‘‘ No Name ’’ set, and 
another anonymous series has been started in 
Boston. The public is tiring ef series, and of 
diseusesions and denials concerning their au- 
thorship; but the general effect on American 
literature has, doubtless, been stimulating. 


Copies of the Oxford University Press Bible, 
printed and bound in twelve hours, for the Cax- 
ton celebration in London, have been present- 
ed to the Queen, the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl of Beaconsfield, 
the Emperor of Brazil, Mrs. Gladstone, Earl 
Spencer, General and Mrs. Grant, Mr. James 
Lenox, of New York, Mrs. Pierrepont, wife of 
the American minister, Earl Jersey, Prince 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte, the library of the 
Académie Frangaise, and several large public 
libraries, at bome and abroad. There are 100 
copies in all. 


Once a Month, a new magazine, will be edited : 
by W. L. Sawyer, of Portland, Me., and pub- 
lished by Carter & Dearborn, of Boston. The 
first number will contain a paper on the writ- 
ings of J. 8.C. Abbott ; an essay entitled ‘‘The 
Study of Human Nature,” by James Freeman 
Clarke ; an historical romance, entitled ‘‘ King 
George’s Stamps ”’; a critique on Gili’s “ Life 
of Poe’’; a sketch entitled ‘‘A London Hotel 
Experience”; and a story with the title of 
**Debby’s Romance,” by Mrs. H. G. Rowe, of 
Bangor. Miss Ejizabeth Stuart Phelps wil? be- 
gin a serial in the autumn. 

The late Sir John Bowring, according to the 
London: Times, “‘ lived four lives in one—those 
of a politician, a man of letters, a man of com- 
merce, and a social reformer ; and, doubtless, 
in any one of these lines of life he would have 
risen to higher eminence than he actually at- 
tained if he had concentrated his energies, . 
instead of scattering them over so many fields 
of labor. With the exception of Cardinal Mez- 
zofanti, Bowring was, perhaps, almost the 
greatest linguist whom the present century has 
produced, for he could speak, write, and think 
in almostall the languages of modern Europe.” 


D. Appleton & Co. announces the first vol- 
ume of their new “Collection of Foreign Au- 
thors ’’—“ Samuel Brohl & Co.,’’ a novel from 
the French of Victor Cherbuliez; “ Gerard’s 
Marriage,’’ from the French of André Thuriat ; 
two volumes by the Russian writer, Prince Lu- 
bormirski, “‘ Safar-Hadgi: The Russiansio Sam- 
arcand,” and ‘Scenes of Military Life in Rus- 
sia ’’; Théophile Gautier’s ‘‘Spirite’’; and a re- 
print of the Rev. Samuel Peters’s General His- 
tory of Connecticut, the book containing the 
** blue laws ’’ whose authenticity Mr. Trumbull 
denies, edited by 8. J. McCormick, who criti- 
cises Mr. Trumbull. 


The “United States Official Postal Guide” 
for July, issued by Hurd & Houghton, contains 
full information respecting the Post-office De- 
partment. It gives all the rates of postage to 
every country on the globe, the rules which 
govern as to weight, size, and class of mail 
matter, the names of all the money order 
offices in the country, and a digest of the decis- 
fons of the Department upon the vexed qes 
tions which constantly arise in the course of 
dealing with the Post-office. The accuracy of 
the work and its official character render it very 
useful to a large class of the community. The 
‘Guide’ is published quarterly. 


R. H. Dana, Sr.’s home is thus described 
by Richard H. Stoddard, in Wide Awake: 


“The bome of the poet, R. H. Dana, stands 
onthe south side of Cape Ann, in full sight of 
the ocean. lawn u which it stands 
shelves off a few rods in tof it, in a steep, 
gravelly cliff, about sixty feet above a sandy 
beach. remains of an old wall covered 
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that it might take along while to secur, 
general adoption of the new style of Printing, 
but, when once the public became famiigy with 
it, the absurdity of using letters which 
nothing would be apparent, and it WOuld’ be 5 
comparatively easy matter to drop them Alto. 
gether. The moment the newspapers of the 
country adopted the system the reform would 
be practically accomplished. ‘ Very true,’ anid 
the reporter. ‘But, supposing this mirsele to 
have been-wrought, what is to become of our 
public and private libraries? You don; 
pose to throw away all the fruit of th 
since Gutevberg’s time, do you ?” “That ts, of 
course,’ said the Professor, smiling, * Oe of the 
drawbacks which cannot be ignored, Butt 
certainly is not an insurmountable 

New editions of the standard works wo}, 
issued in the new type, without doubt) and thy 
difficulties in the way of reading the old ong 
would not be apy more serious to futur pa. 
erations than the reading of Chaucer ist ty 
present.’ There are many young ladies vy 
are writing poetry nowadays, and ther m 
many young gentlemen, fresh from collem, 
who are composing. Tomances, and maoy—yy 
many—of their manuscripts are sent!to th 
newspaper offices. Would it not be Welig 
these young authors not to write any mou 
til the new system of spelling comes inp 
vogue? The libraries ought not to be ore 
stocked when so many new editions will hin 
to be printed.” , 


The. Providence Journal says that in 1821 
little book was published.in London with th 
title : ‘‘ The Piedmontese Envoy ; or, The Ma, 
Manners, and Religion of the Commonwealth, 
a Tale,” by Protheria 8. Elton. The suthot 
erly of Brown University. Cromwell, sit Hen- 
ry Vane, Milton, and other historical’ chane 
ters are introduced into the narrative. Milton 
figures largely, and the story ends with two or 
three pretended letters of his, in one of which, 
supposed to be written to Count Pellavicini, is 
a eulogy upon Roger Williams. The letter 
says: 

‘*We spoke of our mutual friend, Mr. Roger 
Williams, of Rhode Island, a colony in the New 
World, founded by that noble confessor of re 
ligious oe who, with many others; fed 
from tyranpy iv the latter part of the of 
Charles I. We rejoice in the zeal of thate- 
traordinary man apd most enlightened legit 
lator, who, after er al } apg ae from his 
brethren, persevered t incredible bard- 
ships and difficulties in seeking a‘ place of 
refuge for the sacred ark of conscience.” - 
In 1863 Rev. Dr. Francis Vinton quoted this 
spurious letter in an oration on ‘‘ The Annals 
of Rhode Island,” prefacing it with the words: 
“And yet it is not arrogant in the sons 0: 
Rhode Island to repeat what European philot 
ophers have asserted, and what the trath of 
history confirms.” Allibone’s “Dictionary of 
Authors” also quotes the letter snd assigns 
it to Milton, citing ‘The Piedmontese Envoy” 
and Dr. Vinton. Dr. Schaff, in his 
“Creeds of Christendom,” likewise  quC 
it, citing Allibone. The error has thus > 
intrenched in standard works of reference. 


The Atheneum describes the collection. 0 
Bibles at the Caxton exhibition in Londo 
The series commences with the famous Ment 
Bible of Gutenberg, which was also the fi 
printed book, two magnificent folio volumes 
lent by Earl Spencer. This is followed by 
Mentz Psalter of 1457, on vellum, lent by 
Queen. Next are the Bamberg Bible, by Alber 
Pfister, circa 1460; the Mentz Bible of 1468" 
Faust and Schoeffer; a Psalter, in type rese® 
bling Pfister’s, circa 1463 ; a German Bible, 4 
Mentelin, of Strasbourg, circa 1466; and otht 
early German Bibles, lent by Dr. Ginsburs 
well known for his collection of early Bible 
especially German. Mr. Henry White and Mr 
H. J. Atkinson contribute to’ the 
from their collections of Bibles, The first ” 
Testament in French, printed by basdy 8 
Lyons, circa 1477, is lent by Earl Spencer, 
also sends the first edition of the Peo 
in Hebrew, Bologna, 1482 ; while Dr. 
sends the Hebrew Bible of 1488, 
Soncino. The dean snd chapter of St. Peal” 
send their copy of Tyndale’s first New Tes 
ment, printed at Worms, in 1526, < 
however, imperfect; and Mr. Kr 
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ment, whatever it might be, was the work of 
God. That God made it was the sole object 
here. And that peculiar form of expression, 
which was the regular scientific one, was neces- 
sary almost to be intelligible to the men of 
that time. 

And so, when it is stated afterward that the 
earth shall bring forth grass, herb-yielding 
seed, whieh sounds like the latest enormity of 
science, it meant nothing of that kind at that 
time. Thatthe earth did seem to bring forth 
grass from its own power and of its own self 
was the natural observation of all men observ- 
ing at that time, and it was the natural state- 
ment in reference to the worship of the earth. 
Bat stil! that was not the important doctrine. 
The doctrine here was that God made this 
earth, whatever it might be or whatever might 
be the character of it; and that was the sole 
object of this chapter. Viewed as a cosmog- 
ony, we must remember that there was no 
other form of science at that time; that cos- 
mogony was the earliest form of science, 
and for a long time the only one; and 
all cosmogonies which were of human 
origin had one extraordinary defect in them. 
They were all coarse; they all partook of 
the coarseness of the circumstances under 
which their authors lived. The cosmogony of 
the Northmen attributed all the changes in the 
universe to a contest between the powers of 
heat and cold; while the cosmogony of Egypt 
referred everything to the mud of the Nile. 


Now, observe how wonderfully this cosmog- 
ony is clear, viewed as a cosmogony, from all 
such coarseness! It has the character of a 
great mind rising far above material phenom- 
ena, whose object was simply to declare that 
all this universe came from one being, ite crea- 
tor, the God whom he was telling to the Jews 
was their king, and the only power worthy to 
be worshiped, and he tells them: ‘“‘ Whatever 
you may see worshiped by other nations are 
merely created things, not worthy to be wor- 
shiped.” And if you will look througb this 
cosmogony in that light, you will observe that 
nothing could be more grand than the way in 
which this is said, nor more philosophical than 
how in each separate day an entirely different 
source of power is referred to, an entirely 
different source of natural worship is indi- 
cated; and how in every case it is declared: 
These are not the things to be worshiped. 
These are created things, and there is but one 
Being to be worshiped, and he the author of 
them all and of you, too. And of you, too! 
You may think, because you have in youselves 
something similar to the world, that you 
might yourselves have been, as it were, a 
divine being, or thet your ancestors, at least, 
were divine, and that yeu descended thus from 
deity ; but your resemblance to the world in 
that respect, your relations to this universe— 
it is an indisputable fact it was your God that 
made you so and that created you in his own 
image; and it is not a thing for you to boast of 
as a power in yourselves. 


The next form of scientific conflict was that 
with regard to the stability of the earth. This, 
again, had been the scientific teaching. That 
same Ptolemy placed the earth at the. center 
of the universe, stable, immovable, and it 
was thus easily incorporated into religious 
ideas, into religious forms. And when scien- 
tific men came forward and discovered that 
it was not true, it is not remarkable that 
the religious world was not ready to be in- 
stantly carried away from this truth which 
it had received from science, and to declare 
that that which it had held to be part of the 
foundations of religion must be taken away. 
It seemed as if it was shaking religion itself, 
and it is not wonderful that there was a great 
struggle against it. It was a necessary part of 
the defect of human nature. It was not an un- 
reasonable result. Nevertheless, such a doc- 
trine must do great harm. If a man that was 
coming forward in the world to the study of 
truth should find that there is certain proof 
that the earth does move—while you continue 
to preach that the world does not move—and 
that the doctrine of its motion shakes the very 
foundations of religion, so that, if it be true, 
then religion is false—why, the man who knows 
and sees clearly that the earth does move will 
be very apt to say religion is false ; and so you 
innocently drive the honest thinker, the honest 
observer into skepticism. 


And so it has been subsequently with the 
idea with regard to the antiquity of the earth. 
There is clear evidence in science that the earth 
has an antiquity, I would say, probably of one 
hundred millions of years. If, therefore, you 
insist upon it that this is at variance with re- 
ligion, it is your misfortune. This truth can- 
net be at variance with religion. It is your 
mistake, 

And so with regard to the antiquity of man. 
There is no doubt now that man is far older 
than you would have it from your old interpre- 
tation of the religious record. You must 
change your interpretation. And so in other 
things. 

But, now, how is it with this last, most terri- 


ible doctrine of the Adversary, which we, may 
include ip the single name of Darwinism, 
(First, with regard to Darwin himself. From 
‘all that Ican know of him, he is one of the 
purest-minded men that was ever met with ; 
one of the men most desirous to haye the 
truth and nothing but the truth, without any 
egotistic desire, not even himself a Darwinian, 
ready to overthrow his own doctrines the in- 
instant he believes that the evidence is unfavor- 
able to them—only seeking the truth, purely, 
simply, and honestly. He is allied to all the 
great scientific discoverers that the world has 
ever seen—to Pythagoras and Bacon, Euclid 
and Newton, to Aristotle and Cuvier, to Plato 
and Leibnitz, and to all the great minds that 
have risen high enough to see truth that bad 
not been seen by others. You will find that 
with all great thinkers there isa most sincere 
love of truth. Itis precisely on this account 
that they have gone beyond the rest of us in 
their discovery of truth. It is because truth fs 
in their hearts that they have been so ready to 
receive it. Now, thisis exactly the character 
of Darwin. And how is it. with his disciples? 
I know, at least, that one of my own Colleagues, 
who is a most earnest dieciple of the Darwinian 
doctrine, is also devout and orthodox in his re- 
ligious belief, as you all would admit, if it were 


proper for me to name him. 
And now what is Darwinism? It is simply a 


form of the development theory. And what is 
the development theory? It is nothing but 
the law according to which the organisms of 
the universe have succeeded each other. Now, 
there is a lawin this order, or there is not. 
The development theory considers that there 
must be a law in it, just as much as there is a 
law in the throwing of astone. Just as much 
as we find that every stone that has been thrown 
upon the surface of the earth moves in that 
same curve of the parabola, and as we know 
that every stone that ever will be thrown will 
do so; that every projectile of war has the 
same path. If this is a universal law, so also 
we have good reason for believing that the 
guecession of animals is of such a kind and 
that'you ean discover its law. You all are fa- 
miliar with that wonderful case of Agassiz, who 

imself was not a Darwinian, you well know, 

ut who gave a most wonderful argument in 
its favor when asked to drawthe form of a 
fish that would be found at a certain epoch, if 
one were to be found. He went to the board— 
at the meeting of the Scientific Association of 
Dublin, I think it was—and drew his supposed 
form of the fish upon the board. Professor 
Sedgwick, who had there fish of that very 
epoch, which Agassiz did not know, took off the 
napkin that was over them, and the form was 
precisely that which had been drawn on the 
board. Was there no law there? Now, that 
all animals have succeeded each other under 
law is the whole of the development theory. 
That is all that science has to do with it. 
Science merely studies what the order is and 
what the law is. It does not go behind that 
point. There is this question behind: How is 
this law executed? Is it executed immediately 
by the action of the Creator? Does he at every 
moment interfere ; and when I will to act, does 
he carry out my will? Or has he placed the 
law under secondary causes, so that it is carried 
out in that way? That is no question of 
science. It belongs to philosophy in general. 
It is a question of religion, if you will; but 
science is not effected by it, whatever may be 
your decision. Itis no part, therefore, of the 
Darwinian theory, of the development theory, 
or any other theory of the universe. 

And this law which renders science possible, 
consider how important it is that the law should 
be invariable. At times we may wish to have 
the law changed for our sakes. There are 
times when the mother, seeing her last child 
on the threshold of the grave, would gladly see 
the law changed for her sake, and that child 
saved from impending death. Shall this be 
done? Of what importance is it thus to give 
up the law in this one case? Abandon it, then, 
and the next day there will be another case, 
and another, and another, till at last your law 
will be no law. There will be no continuity, no 
possible means of predicting one event from 
another, no science, no knowledge of that kind. 
Suppose that there was not this consistency of 
law, that action was fluctuating, that sometimes 
things were done in one way and sometimes in 
another. Suppose that the steam was not always 
uniformly acting exactly in the same way, 
where would your locomotive be? Where 
would be all the useful arts? They would all 
disappear. It would not be possible to have 
any of them in this universal anarchy. And 
even for that power of communication from 
one mind to another, that which alone makes 
life valuable, do we not depend upon the fact 
that the sound which you communicate to the 
material universe shall be uniformly, certainly 
transmitted, without deviation, to the ear of 
the person to whom you speak? Let there be 
no certainty there, let that law be given up; 
and the possibility of rational communication 
between one being and another is all taken 
away, and we would be driven back to eternal 
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solitude. This law.which is. the,source of 
science, these laws which are,thegources of 
‘science and the useful arts, are an absolute 
necessity, if you have any world at all worth 
living in and in which there could be apy real 
life. Now, we have nothing in Darwinism but 
this study. It may be that certain passages of 
the Darwinian theory are wrong. It is not to 
be presumed that one man has at once gone 
through the whole circle of thought and made 
no error in it. What a misfortune it would be 
for us if that were possible! Whata misfor- 
tune it would be for us if science were exhauat- 
ible! If it could be that any one man could ex- 
haust all science, and leave nothing more to be 
done, where would new discoveries be? Where 
would new thought be? We mightas well have 
no law, if we have none to be discovered. 

This Darwinian theory, this development of 
all the organic world, is connected with another 
theory, from which it derived its origin—the 
nebulartheory. And I think it may be worth 
while for me to recall a little the facts of the 
nebular theory, so that you may see what they 
are more exactly. The nebular theory orig- 
inated with that greatest of philosophical 


astronomers, Sir William Herschel. He ob- 


served that in all the other sciences—in botary, 


in zodlogy—there had been a classification of 


the objects of study. All the plants had been 
divided into classes ; all the animals had been 
divided into classes and species and genera; 
and he examined the stars, to try and divide 
them in the same way. He made a most pro- 
found investigation of the firmament, and he 


found that there was no line of division possi- 
ble anywhere. You could pass from nebula to 
star, through all gradations from nebular star 


to nebula, with ‘apparent concentration at the 
center, without any point at which you could 


say ‘‘ Here is the division between them.’’ The 
Btars themselves were equally incapable of 


division, one from the other. There was a line 
of continuity throughout the whole, from 
end to end. The natural result of the 
thinking of @ great philosopher was ex- 


actly that of Herschel under these circum- 


stances. He said: “It is precisely as if you 
were going into a forest of trees, all of the 
same kind. You could then, by looking at the 
separate trees, study the history of the whole 
forest. You would find them at every stage, 
from the smallest to the largest; and each of 
its stages would correspond to a stage inthe 
growth of each tree, so that, by taking them all 
together, with a discriminating eye, you would 

et the history of the whole.’ Exactly that 

as his result with regard to the stars—that all 
the stars were only and all the nebule were 
only different forms of the same thing, differ- 
ent stages in theWevelopment from one to an- 
pees not far from the same time, Laplace 
brought the same subject into notice froma 
different point of view. He saw that the 
planets of our solar system were moving 
around the sun in nearly the same direction, 
so that there was an evident connection be- 
tween them; and from that he drew the con- 
clusion that the sun had once embraced them 
all, and that it gradually had been shrinking, 
till it had come to its present form and state. 
You will find that so common now, in the text- 
books, that I need not refer to it in further de- 


tail. 

But there is one thing here most interesting, 
and which you donot find in the text books. 
It is that, under this compression of the 
gaseous material which forms the sun, by the 
present received scientific theory, as that com- 
preseion goes on, the sun itself is constantly 
growing hotter and hotter, and, therefore, 
always giving out more and more heat. If you 
were to bring together two suns, one of which 
was hotter than the other, and they were the 
only two bodies in the universe, the hotter one 
would be growing hotter and the colder one 
colder to the end of time. The body that had 
received the heat would expand and expand, 
more than would belong to that state of heat; 
so that it would have to be colder than it was 
before. And it would be constantly getting 
colder and colder. Now, that must be always 
going on in our system. Our sun, which we 
know is giving out heat, must be growing hot- 
ter and hotter. This cannot last forever. The 
time will come when it will cease. The time 
must come when the particles of the sun will 
be drawn so close together that chemical 
action will interpose. And then there will be 
no further compression, and the sun will cool 
off. It is not a thing we have to fear; but it is 
a phenomenon that is certain to happen; and 
that the sun will go out and our whole system 
terminate. Just as surely as that you and [ 
tmoust die, so must this earth die. And this 
solar system must die, and aJ] the visible stars 
must die, - There must a time come when they 
must all cease to be. Now, suppose this to 
have happened—that the whole visible uni- 
verse, which is, after all, a very limited thing 
(the fufthest visible star can scarcely be a 
thousand times as far off as the nearest one) 
—suppose this universe died. What will hap- 
pen when it is gone? Then will be left the 
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» One 
universe, succeeding another, wit, 
all its stars and its solar systems, to the end of 


time. And the duration of this starry uniy 
how many times soever you might have to my}. 
tiply this hundred millions of years which de. 
note the age of this earth, you still Would get 
a result which would be nothing in comparison 
with eternity. And there would be a succession 
of worlds, from the beginning to the end, last. 
ing without any limit, and we should have the 
same thing in regard to the nebule and worlg, 
as we have in the organic world. As from the 
egg comes the eagle, and the eagle gives tp, 
egg which produces another eagle, and so on 
in the history of time, egg and eagle, egg and 
eagle, alternately, so in the history of the World 
it is nebula and organized universe, nebula and 
organized universe, in succession forever and 
ever. What possibility of study there may be 
there we cannot know; but it certainly js ., 
argument not entirely to be despised for ty, 
probability of the perpetuation of our ow, 
souls forever, that we are able to see this 

and could not study it in its detail unless y, 
had immortality. Therefore, so far as an argy. 
ment from scientific investigation would go + 
would certainly goin favor of immortality, 


I have time now to refer to but one 
thing in reference to this matter. If I hadgon 
into the question of the power of the untvene, 
I should bave shown you that the amount 
physical power in the universe is the same noy 
that it ever was; that there never has been ay 
addition or increase to it; that, as all the think. 
ing of man cannot add to his stature, neithe 
can it add one iota to the physical power inthe 
universe. We have derived our whole idea of 
power from the observing of mind, from th 
mental pheromenon. And yet the mind itself 
has not the capacity of giving us any physical 
power, and there is every reason to believe thst 
there never has been any change in the amount 
of the physical power in the universe from the 
beginning to the present time. 


If, then, everything is governed by law, and 
if all the power is in the physical universe that 
ever was there, where is God? In the inten- 
tion. It is in the intention through which a 
world that is intelligible has been actually the 
result of unthinking laws—by which all these 
laws put together constitute an intelligible 
whole, a system, an organism, and because 
there has been placed in this world an intelli- 
gent being, capable of comprehending it. This 
relation of the one to the other shows inten- 
tion; and the instant that you see intention, 
then you see in everything the Deity, then you 
see God everywhere. When you know who 
wrote the works of Shakespeare, you see the 
mind of Shakespeare in every line. And so, 
knowing that there must be this great Being, 
that must have intended the world, you see 
him everywhere enthroned behind the universe. 
And so, when scientific men would induce you 
to go back and say, ‘‘ Why, since every- 
thing comes from the nebula, why isn’t the 
nebula the power ?”’ that is going back to the 
very doctrine which Moses repudiated. Be 
cause there was light that was the sourceof . 
the powers of the world, he said: ‘* That light 
is not the thing to be worshiped. It is created.” 
And so because there is a nebula in which there 
have been placed these wonderful laws, out of 
which has grown the universe by the intention 
of the Deity, it does not follow that that 
nebula is its own manufacturer and that itis a 
being to be worshiped. We thatare made with 
acapacity to worship, why, what a falsehood 
the world would be if there were not a Being 
to be worshiped in it! Why should it be that, 
of all the facts of the universe, this is the only 
one that is false, and that there is nota God to 
be worshiped to supply the want of a worship- 
ing soul? 

I say, therefore, that I think the result will 
be, of all this combination of the present state 
of science with religious discussions, 
strengthen faith in religion; to show that the 
development theory, which is manifest in the 
physical universe, might easily be shown to 
extend to the intellectual world, and perhaps 
to the religious world also—that is, that there 
has been a law according to which thought has 
succeeded itself, that there has been a law ac- 
cording to which religion has succeeded itself 
—te show that under law the Gospel did not 
grow out of paganism, but out of a religion in 
which there was a faith in one God. The doc- 
trines of the Gospel, the Sermon on the Mount, 
and the Father in Heaven could not have been 
accepted till man had been trained by long 
service of one God. In this direction we may 
find an unexpected harmony between science 
and religion. 
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We have already occupied several columns 
of space with accounts of the things done and 
ssid at the Pan-Presbyterian Council. We now 
purpose to give, from full reports of the Coun- 
cil, what has been omitted. 

Tbe opening paper on the Harmony of the: 
Reformed Confessions was by Dr. Schaff, of 
New York. He said each age must produce fts 
own theology. There was no such harmony 
petween the Reformed confessions of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries as there was 
between the symbolic books of the Lutheran 
Chureh or the Tridentine and Vatican Stand- 
-ggis of the Church of Rome. But, although 

the Reformed confessions were very pumerous, 
yet they expressed and taught substantially 
one and the same system of doctrine. If time 
pad permitted, he had intended, he said, to 
touch upon the doctrines of reprobation and 
infant salvation, and also to discuss the ques- 
tion: Should the consensus of the Reformed 
confessions be left indefinite, or should it be 
formulated by a series of articles (an ecumen- 
{eal Reformed confession) or by historical 
statement? In the discussion which followed 
the opinion was very generally expressed that 
thé different confessions should be better un- 
derstood, and for this purpose the idea of an 
ecumenical confession, or the collecting of 
information in regard to the various confes- 
sions, was favored. The discussion, which was 
not marked by any serious conflict of opinion, 
resulted in the adoption of the following mo- 
tion: 

“ That this Council appoint a committee with 
instructions to prepare a report to be laid be- 
fore the next General. Council, showing, in 
point of fact, (1) what are the existing creeds 
and confessions of the churches composin 
this Alliance, a0d what have been their previ- 
ous creeds and confessions, with any modifica- 
tions thereupon, and the dates and occasions of 
the same, from the Reformation to the present 
day; (2) what are the existing formulas of 
subscription, if any, and what have been the 
previous formulas of subscription used in those 
cburches in connection with their creeds and 
eopfessions; (3) how far has individual ad- 
herence to those creeds by subscription or oth- 
erwise been required from the ministers, elders, 
or other office-bearers regpectively, also 
from the private members of the same. And 
the Council authorize the committee to corre- . 
spond with the members of the several 
churches throughout the world who may be 
able to give information; and they enjoin the 
committee, in submitting their report, not to 
accompany it either with any comparative esti-. 
mate of those creeds or with any critical re- 
marks upon their respective value, expediency, 
or efficiency.” 

Prof. Cairns read a paper on the “ Principles 
of Presbyterianism,’? in which he said that 
Presbyterianism was alone in contendiog for 
variety among the governors of the Church. 
Upon this point and that of equality of power 
in the government of the Church Presbyterians 
differed from Episcopalians. The Presbyterian 
argument against Congregationalism was 
largely inferential. Presbyterianism was a sort 
of middle ground, up to which Congregational- 
ists might come and down to whieh Episcopal- 
ians night lower themselves. Dr. Fabri said the 
Presbyterian system was coming fast into favor 
inGermany, as there was a growing admission 
of the principle of the freedom of the Christian 
Church and of what he might call the volun- 
tary principle. 

Dr. A. A. Hodge, of Princeton, on the sub- 
ject of the bearing of Presbyterian principles 
upon the general conditions and tendencies of 
modern society, submitted that the loyal advo- 
Cates of the truth must admit no compromise 
with error of any kind, even when upon occa- 
sion she appealed, under the. guise of an ally, 
and offered her assistance in resistance to a 
common foe, If, in reconstructing or in devel- 
oping their national systems, Presbyterians 
opposed the Papal subordination of the state 
to the infallible Church, or, on the other hand, 
the Erastian subjection of the Church to the 
civil authority, they must never accept the easy 
but fallacious solutions which implied that the 
state was any the less subordinate to Christ 
than the Church, or any the less subject to his 
personal supremacy or to his law, as revealed 
in his Word, 

Dr. Stuart Robinson, of Louisville, om the 
churchliness of Calvinism said it was a pecu- 
li 

arity of Calvinism that it not only set forth 
the plan of redemption, but the organization 
of a society. If the whole Gospel ts preached, 
rat sinner would not only be made to feel that 
je Was born agaip, but that he was born into 

© family of God and to the society of the 
People of God. 

_Dr. Howard Crosby, of New York, and Prot. 
Cohen Stuart, of Hollandy-read papers on the 
Work of the pastor and teacher. _ Dr. Crosby 
Said the most insidious enemy the truth had 
wes when culture took the place of religion 
and the minister of Christ became a social or 

a philosopher. The battle with inf- 
lity could be fonght out on the grand prin« 
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ciples enunciated in the Word and neéd hever 
be carried into the detailed technics of a spe- 
clalty. God made. his revelation a complete 
one, forthe purpose.of saving man, and it was 
dishonoring to the revelation when the imag- 

ination of man was deemed a necessary adden- 

dum, He denounced eccentric preachers. 

People went to hear them, not for edification, 

but “ on.”” Dr. Dykes, of London, 

thought Presbyterians might take a hint from 

the Church of Rome, and, when they got a man 

with exceptional pulpit gifts, should relieve 

him from other ministerial duties, in order 

that they might get better work out of him. 

He thought the workings of Providence seemed 

to point in the direction of a step which the 

Church must take before long—viz., a sub-| 
division of pastoral and missionary work. Dr., 
Willis, of Canada, thought the pulpit had been 
weak during the last quarter of a century ; and 

one weak point lay in overattachment to; 
teaching and too little attention to the devo- 

tional. Dr. Begg, of Scotland; said the first : 
matter in making ministers was to make sure 

that their hearts were right, and he thought 

that bad been far too much omitted in Scot- 

land. The discussion was ended with the 

unanimous adoption of the following : 

“ That the Council record its solemn convic- 
tion that the ~~ full, and earnest preaching 
of the Word of God is the gfeat work of the 
Christian ministry, and ite profound thankful- 
ness for the prominence given to the preaching 
of the Word in Presbyterian churches, believ- 
ing that a deep xnowledge of the Scriptures, 
which it is the object of preaching to secure, is 
the true foundation of Christian devotion and 
devotedness.’’ 

A whole day was devoted to missions. Dr. 
Moody Stuart, of Edinburg, gave an address 
on Jewish missions, in which, while conceding 
that there were a hundred millions of heathen 
for one million of Jews, he attached a rel- 
atively higher importance to the conversion of 
the latter, believing that, were they once con- 
verted, they would prove like a torch of fire in 
a sheaf among the other nations of the earth. 
As to the hope of Israel’s conversion, it looked 
dark ; but there had been very many coaver- 
sions. There was a great spreading among 
them of the knowledge of the New Testament, 
and vast masses of Jews were beginning to 
honor in some way Jesus of Nazareth, instead 
of cursing him, as they were wont todo. Dr. 
Herdman, of Scotland, favored co-operation 
among Presbyterian churches, Might they not 
finite in maintaining some central missionary’ 
institution. In some cases actual union’ 
might be possible. Dr. Thompson, of. Bei-| 
rit, argued that all the churches at home’ 
should send forth their missionaries free to 
preach the Gospel and only that. ' They had 
yet much to learn in this matter—how to rele- 
gate to the domain of non-essentials many 
things which they had cherished and thought 
important. The following motion was adopted : 

“The Council, having regard to the foreign 
missionary work as an essential and urgent duty 
needing to be much more earnestly prosecuted 
by all Christian churches, and in which it is of | 
increasing importance that there should be the 
utmost attainable co-operation amongst the 


ehurches of this alliance, appoint a committee 
to collect and digest full information as to the 


field at present occupied by them, their plans 
and modes of ners sae wh “ine lions to 


report the same to the next General Council, 
together with any suggestions they may judge 
it wise to submit respecting the ibility of 
consolida the existing agencies or prepar- 
ing the way for co-operation in the future.’ 


The subject of infidelity received full treat- 
ment. Drs. Patton, of Chicago, McCosh, 
of Princeton, Watts, of Belfast, De Pres-' 
sensé, of Paris, Hoedemaker, of Amster- 
dam, and others discussed it. Prof. Flint, 
of Edinburgh, said the Church should be- 
ware of causing unbelief. The Church of 
Rome had been the chief cause of the infidel- 
ity which prevailed in some countries. Even 
Protestant churches had been far from guilt- 
less in this matter. By their spiritual deadness, 
their inadequate exhibition of Gospel truth, 
their unreasonable divisions, their wrathful 
controversies, they had eften driven or, at 
least, helped to drive men into unbelief; and 
in the measure that they freed themselves from 
those things they opposed unbelief, because 
they removed some of its causes. In regard to 
the best means of counteracting infidelity, Dr, 
Patton proposed a revival of dogmatic theol- 
ogy and doctrinal ministry. Dr. McCosh favored 
the idea of the church having a body of trained 
men, corresponding to the apologists of the 
early ages, and arrange for Sunday-afternoon 
lectures, corresponding to those of the Puritan 
period in England. : 

After the reading of several papers, the 
Council adopted a resolution declaring that the 
time had now come for the Church of Christ to 
grapple with intemperancé, and that the duty 
of sanctifying the Sabbath shoul@ be placed 
on the ground of divine obligation. 

Prof. Lorimer,-of London, read a paper on 
Presbyterian history, which he said was lament- 
ably defective. The Council on this sibjec* 
passed the following resolution: Y 





‘* That the Council, appreciating thé, import- 
a nee of obtaining full information respecting 
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the existing desiderata of the history of Pres- 
b — Nuphom puget the —_—< avail- | 
able for supplying , agree appoint a 

committee, with Dr. Lorimer, of Teaten es con- 

vener, to correspond on this subject with all 

the branches of the Presbyterian Church repre- 

sented in this Alliance, prepare a report of the 

information thus obtained, and present it to the 

next meeting of the Council, in 1880,” 


closing day the Council adopted an 
to the Queen, from which we take the 
following extract: 
‘* To the Queen’s Most Hxcellent Majesty : 

“ We, the ministers and elders commissioned 
to represent them respectively y forty-nine 
Presbyterian churches in twenty-five separate 
countries, and having in all 19,040 ministers 
and 21,448 congregations, at a general council 
now held in Edinburgh, desire to pore 
your Majesty, as the constitutional chief ruler 
of the British Empire, with an expression of 
our unfeigned respect for your throne and 
government, Many of us are your Majesty’s 
loyal subjects, representing churchesin various 
parts of your dominions ; a large proportion of 
our number represent constituents-in the 
United States of America; others sre deputed 
by churches in France, Ttaly, Germany, Hol- 
land;' Belgium, Switzerland, Spain, Austria, 
Norway, and Greece. But we all unite in 
thankfulness to God for your. benignant reign 
and for the advantages conferred by it on the 
world, through the protection and support 
which it affords to the cause of civil and re- 
ligious liberty.” 

After the passage of the customary resolu- | 
tions of thanks, the first Council of the Alli- 
ance adjourned to meet in Philadelphia, in 1880. 

In regard to the spirit of the Council the 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Presbyterian 
says: “‘The tone of the Council was eminent- 
ly harmonious, The range of subjects dis- 
cussed was far déeper than those mere ques-. 
tions of form which chiefly separate the vari- 
ous bodies of Presbyterians. Where differen-’ 
ces of opinion were called forth, they were ex-! 
préssed with frank courtesy and in the temper: 
of tolerance. There was not a single collision | 
or angry debate from beginning to end. We 
may say, further, that the spirit of the Council 
was broadly conseryative, There was much 
eloquent and earnest exposition of the true 
meaning of the Westminster Standards; but 
not one serious proposal or expression of 
opinion looking toward the setting up of a new 
creed. Finally and chiefly, the spirit of the 
Council was one of personal loyalty to Christ 
as the sole Head and King of the Church. At 
every session, whether in the devotional exer- 
cises or in the topical discussions, his deity, his 
atoning sacrifice, and his supremacy were fully 
recognized.” ‘ 

rrr 

..-'* The Priest in-Absolution”’ continues 
to absorb the attention of English Churchmen. 
The Bishops of Manchester, Lincoln, and Lich- | 
field condemn the book and the practice of con- 
fession; and petitions for and against the con- 
fessional are being prepared for presentation - 
to the Queen. The Society of the Holy Cross, 
after consultation with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, resolved : 
‘‘ That the Society of the Holy Cross, while 
distinctly repudiating the unfair criticisms 
which have been passed on the book called 
‘The Priest in Absolution,’ aod without iutend- 
ae to imply any condemnation of it, yet, in 

erence to the desire 1 pene by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to the representatives of 


the Society, resolves that no further copies of 
it be supplied.” 


This, with accompanying resolutions defend- 
ing confession, was sent to the Convocation of 
Canterbury. The Upper House, after discuss- 
ing it, adopted the following resolutions: 

“That this House holds the Society of the 
Holy Cross responsible for the propagation and 
dissemination of the book called ‘ The Priest in 
Absolution.’ 

“ That this House, having considered the first 
resolution appended to the statement of the 
Society of the Holy Cross presented to the 
House ie one above given], is of opinion that 
the Society has neither repudiated nor effect- 
ually withdrawn from circulation that work. 

‘That the reports of the Society and its con- 
ditions be reférred to a committee of the bish- 
ops of the province for examination, if neces- 
sary.?? 

The Glasgow police have seized copies of a 
book called “‘ The Priest in Absolution ” in cir 

culation in that city, and prosecuted and 
fined its vendors for the sale of obscene lit- 
erature. The book was an exposé of the noto- 
rious English book and quoted from the latter a 


large number of the objectionable passages. 


.... Bishop Herzog, im his pastoral address to 
the Synod of the Swiss Christian Catholic 
Church, stated that there had been reported to 
him 1,182 children baptized, 2,982 children 
under religious instruction, 885 young persons 


‘admitted to the holy, communion, 270 mar- 
Y riages, and 640 burials. He had confirmed 2,309 


persons. He refers to the unpleasant rela- 
tions which have existed.with the Roman 
Catholic Church, and said nearly every congre- 
gation had complained of outbreaks of fanat- 
icism on the part of their Romish neighbors. 
He adds: <tt 

“All the more pleasant have been our ré- 
lations with other réligious bodies. It 


scarcely necessary to say that, where a Cath 
lic and a Protestant congregation exist in th 








same place, the most friendly and cordial 
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lations reign between them: At Porrentruy, 
the ancient seat of the prince archbishops of 
Basle, the Christian Catholics have allowed the 
Protestants the joint use of the church. At 
Lucerne, on the other hand, the late residence 
of the so-called bishops of Basle, the Protest- 
ants have opened their church for the use of 
those of our communion.” 


..-.The anti-ritualistic character of the An- 
glican Church in Australia is not at all to the 
liking of a correspondent of the organ of the 
Ritualists, the English Church Times. He 
says: 


“The prevailing characteristics of the Low 


Church clergy and laity in Australia are self- 
sufficiency and ignorance of Church doctrine. 
They bave no ideas whatever of Church author- 
ity. What can be done to open their eyes and 
to plant the seeds of enligh’'enment amongst 
them? In some of the dioceses true Church- 
men would not be received—notably in Sidney, 
Bathurst, and Goulburn; for which last di- 
ocese, know all men, the vicar of Islington is 
commissary. And know ye further what I 
know, as a matter of fact, that, ff special in- 
fluence had not been brought to bear upon the 
said commissary, he would have refused to 
accept for the es | of Goulburn a certain 
young man who, in his straightforward hon- 
esty, would not, as a condition of acceptance, 
promise never to say anything from the pulpit 
against Dissenters, because, as he said, ‘it 
might sometimes be his duty to speak against 
them.’”’ 

....The Episcopalians in Canada do not ap- 
pear to be certain whether their Church is dis- 
established or not. The Dominion Churchman 
says the question as to whether the Church is 
entirely disestablished is somewhat doubtful, 
in view of certain occurrences. For instance, a 
case is before the courts which involves the right 
of the Church “to receive, suspend, or expel its 
members’; and when in the Toronto Synod it 
was proposed “to include the laity in a canon 
of discipline ’’ the power of the Synod over the 
laity was questioned. The Churchman adds: 
**Tt would appear that, to a certain extent, the 
Church in Canada has been disendowed, almost 
all its revenues having been seized and appro- 
priated to the uses of the state; but that dis- 
establishment has not fully and completely 
taken place.”? And it is to the previous union 
of church and state that the Church in Canada 
“ owes her disability to regulate her own inter- 
nal affairs,”’ 


..«.T wo Seventh-day Baptists at Cussawago, 
Penn.—Daniel Waldo and Albert Wood—have 
been prosecuted for working on Sunday. In 
their defense it was pleaded that they were 
members of a religious society which observed 
the seventh day as the Sabbath ; that the law 
of 1794, under which the complaint was brought, 
was unconstitutional and was opposed to ‘‘the 
Sabbath of both dispensations, to law and the 
Gospel, allowing the Bible Sabbath to be sec- 
ularized and requiring a week day to be kept 
holy.” The motion to dismiss the case was 
denied and the defendants were fined four 
dollars each. They refused to pay their fines, 
and were sent to jail for six days. They de- 
nounce their prosecutors as persecutors, and 
allege that they have no religious standing or 
character. 


--.-About sixty years ago the Wesleyan 
Conference of Ireland voted to allow its lay 
members to receive the sacrament from their 
own ministers, In consequence of this action, 
there was a secession which carried away one- 
third of the Wesleyan body aod which was 
organized as the Primitive Methodist Church 
This body regarded its ministers as laymen and 
depended on the Anglican Church for the sac- 
rament. The Wesleyan Conference and the 
Primitive Methodists have now agreed upon a 
union, which, it is expected, will be consum- 
mated next year. Since the dis-establishment 
of the Church of Ireland the Primitive 
Methodists probably have found obstacles to 
their continued relations with the Episcopa 
Church. They number from 12,000 to 15,000. 


....The editor of The Christian Observer, of 
Louisville, attended Dr. Bonar’s church, while 
in Edinburgh as a delegate to the Pan-Presby- 
terian Council, and describes the services, with 
which be was much pleased. He was “par- 
ticularly pleased with the interval for silent 
prayer at the beginning of the long prayer, with 
the heartiness of the singing, with the attention 
of the congregation, with the order and decorum 
with which they retired from the house of God. 
They did not all stand during prayer, many sim- 
ply bowing the head. The seats were furnished 
with broad shelves, on which the Btble or psalm- 
book rested open before the worshiper. The 
scripturalness of the preacher, the abundant 
use made of Scripture in illustrating the ser- 
mon, was also noteworthy.” 


-.-e Lhe Emperor of Germany has honored 
Dr. Herrmann, president of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the Prussian Protestant Church, by nom- 
inating him privy councillor, with the title of 
“*excellency.”’ It is statéd that this was done 
to appease the friends of the Falk laws, who 
were offended by the retention of Dr. Hegel, 
who is a fierce opponent of the Falk policy, as 
president of the Brandenburg Consistory. It 
is also said that the new synodal policy, which 





is of a liberal character, gives opportunity for 
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.-The ‘Southern Presbyterians are in ad- 
vance of their Northern brethren this year in 
the publication of their statistics. On the 


whole, the showing is not especially favorable. alt) -fregece geek cals Foie solutio Lao 
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...»There is in London a ‘‘ Ragged Church 
and Chapel Union,’’ the object of which is the 
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states that ‘‘not only have the very poor been 
reached, instructed, and benefited, but many 
backsliders from the fold of Christ have been 
reclaimed, many drunkards reformed, and 
large additions made to the number of commu- 
nicants in our regular and recognized places of 
worship.” 


..-The Rey. E. H. Harlow, of Iowa, an- 
nounced to Bishop Perry in May that on June 
3d he was ‘‘to be admitted into the bosom of 
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of the Holy Ghost according to the ancient 
rite of Salisbury.” The principles of the order 
are to be made known in September. 
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\"HE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.’ 





BY FRANE B. CARPENTER. 





NEARLY THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF THIS BOOK HAVE ALREADY BEEN DISTRIBUTED, 





This haadsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than 
can be found in any other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 


+ written 1n @ spirit of enthusiasm and affection, whichthere hag been no effort to ne 
on 


observation, fragmentary, but ¢rue in all essential particulars. There has been no ey 
The incidents given aera not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. 
revealed to mie, without any attempt at idealization.” 


, the book is, nevertheless; a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and 
to’ select from, embellish, or suppress ahy portion of the material in my possession. 


Lincoln's life. My aim has been throughout these pages to portray the man as he was 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives better insight into his ‘inner life” than can be 
found elsewhere, and is alt gether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. Among the hundreds of stories, incidents, and topics 


introduced in this volume we select the following: 











Hon. Owen Lovejoy.—What Mr. Lincoln says when told of his death. 
Mr. Frank B. Carpenter gives all the facts and particulars about the painting of the 
‘Emancipation Proclamation ” at the White House. 
Judge Holt tells, in the President’s room, many startling facts to Mr. Lincoln about the 
atrocities of ‘‘ a guerrilla leader in Missouri” during the Rebellion. 
Lincoln most touchingly refers to President Harrison’s birth-day. 
Hon. Thaddeus Stevens on the dedication of Gettysburg, as told by Mr. Lincoln. 
The story of the rebel captain’s pardon, which the captain’s wife did not obtain. 
The Methodist minister who wanted to be a chaplain. What was said and done. 
Willie Lincoin’s ponies and the coachman’s loss of greenbacks. Tad’s sorrow. 
General Crittenden’s story about his little son, 9 years old, and his horse “John Jay.” 
Montgomery Blair’s story about a hideous painting of Lincoln and villainous wood-cuts. 
John C. Fremont, and the movements f make him the opposition candidate to Mr. 
Lincoln. What Owen Lovejoy said about it. 
The inimitable thunder and lightning story téld by Mr. Lincoln, about a frontier traveler 
who once made a prayer, asking for ‘‘ more light and less noise.” 
Edwin Booth and the ‘‘ Hamlet” story. What Lincoln said about it. 
Mr. Lincoln’s remarkable memory. The Flood story. 
Mr. Lincoln and bank taxation illustrated by a little story about “‘ eating greens.” 
Secretary Stanton and the little incident about a “‘ crisis” in our history, 
Lincoln about appointing the Angel Gabriel paymaster in the army. 
General Grant ‘“‘ not in the show business,” arid, hence, didu’t dine with Mrs. Lincoln. 
Lincoln reading the poetry of Oliver Wendel} Holmes, 
The assassination expected, and what Lincoln said about private threatening letters. 
William 1. Seward’s talk about Lincoln; his/killing slavery. 
Governor Crittenden’s famous hen story—‘‘let her set ””—told by Lincoln, ~ 
Gideon Wells and Lincoln telling his great whale story. 
George Thompson’s interview with Lincoln. Plain talk about England. 
Governor Curtin and his twenty thousand men. What Lincoln said. 
The facts fo regard to Lincoln’s writing and publishing the Emancipation Proclamation. 
Salmon P. Chase suggesting a remarkable paragraph in the Proclamation. 
Mr. Lincoln on Tug INDEPENDENT. The withdrawal of Secretary Chase. 
Mr. Lincoln’s vow to God, on the freedom of slaves, as beard by Mr. Chase. 
Lincoln’s beautiful story of ‘‘ little Tad giving up the key in tears.” Lincoln’s decision. 
‘‘Commodore Tad” and the little flower story. Going ashore in a sail-boat. 
Lincoln’s story about earning Kis first dollar, as told to Seward. 
Robert Dale Owen and his long manuscript—read to Lincoln. Its effect. 
Facts about Gen. Washington and the famous Whisky Rebellion—given to Lincoln. 
Colonel Moody and the fighting Methodist parson—a story about Andy Johnson. 
Lincoln and the capture of Norfolk. Stanton in his night-gown. 
Lincoln’s story about being once insulted in the White House, and the result. 
Lincoln and the story of the ‘‘ woman from Alexandria.” God wanted her church. 
Iincoln ‘melted to tears. A poor woman’s sick son sent home to be nursed 
Lincoln in Naples, Ill. Stopped with ‘the landlord who knew the rail-splitter.” 
lincoln gets a new hat from a Brooklyn hatter. Looking in the glass. 
Dr. Francis Vinton’s interview with Lincoln, after the funeral of his son ‘‘ Willie.” 
Mr, Lincoln’s nomination for President. How he received the news, 
Lincoln’s famous “‘ chin-fly story.” A lazy horse made to go. 
Lincoln wanting to borrow the army of Gen. McClellan, as it was not then in use. 
Lineoln’s story of Daniel Webster, how he escaped punishment. 
Lincoln and the poor woman with a baby which he heard crying in another room. 


Lincoln and Cameron. A story about Joe Wilson and “the littl te-and- 
black-spotted animals.” nom “ 


Lincoln on McClellan’s “ entrenching” after the Chicago Convention, 

Hon. Isaac N. Arnold and Lincoln’s life-preserver—laughter. 

Lincoln on Petroleum V. Nasby. Wants him to ‘come to Washington to swap places.” 
Lincoln seeing Horace Greeley ‘‘ at his (Greeley’s) leisure.” 

How Lincoln “ husked out” his daily business. 

Lincoln telling the story of the poodle-dog and the Negro. 

Lincoln telling Garrison about his getting in and out of Baltimore. 


How Congressman Kellogg woke up Lincoln and got a pardon for a boy who was to be 
shot next morning. 


Lincoln sending four telegrams by different routes to Elmira to save a boy’s life. 
Tapenia gives particulars of the resignation of Secretary Chase, and Feasenden’s appoint- 


Lincoln’s talk about Hugh McCulloch—“‘ the best man for the Treasury in the country.” 
The President and “ Aunty Sojourner Truth.” 

Frederick Douglass and his interview with Lincoln. 

Lincoln downcast. Asking Mr. Moody to pray. After prayer felt better. 


New Year's Day and “‘ Massa Linkum ”—his colored visitors having a good time. 

The ‘‘ peace conference ” of Lincoln with the rebels 

Lincoln’s interview with H. C. Deming. McOlellan and the six Levites. 

Lincoln to Henry C. Bowen on the reappointment of John C. Fremont, and about his 
Cabinet officers, Chase and Seward, and when he decided to appoint them. 
Lincoln’s short and mirth-provoking reply to Lord Lyons about the betrothal of Queen 
Victoria’s daughter. 

Judge Baldwin's efforts to get an office. Lintoln’s racy talk. 

Lincoln’s funny story about ‘riding with a Western judge. 

Farmer’s complaint to Lincoln about the Rebels stealing hishay. A little story told. 
Lincoln’s story about counting the hairs on a horse’s tail. 

Secretary Stanton’s resignation. What Lin said about it; tears shed all around. 
Copy of Lincoln’s remarkable telegram sent'to Grant on Lee’s surrender, as suggested 
by the far-sighted Stanton. k 

Stonewall Jackson, and what Liticoln said about him at his death. 

The snake story about two little boys, as told by Lincoln. 

How Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proclamation. 

The doctor of divinity getting an interview with Lincoln during Mrs. Lincoin’s absence. 
How Jones switched his wife, Sarah Ann. A little story told by Lincoln. 

Dr. Bellows getting Lincoln to appoint Dr. Hammond Surgeon-General. 

Instructions to Assessor Gilbert, of New York, about collecting money of the “‘ bulls’ 
and “bears” in Wall Street. 

Mr. Lincoln and ten swearing angels. 

The celebrated case of Franklin W. Smith, of Boston, and what Lincoln thought of it, 


| Lincoln tells’a little story about an Illinois counterfeiter. 


The presentiment of Lincoln that he would not live after the Rebellion was over. 

Lincoln’s famous story of getting scorched behind and then “sitting on the blister.” 

‘A little story of Lincoln’s to three clergymen about the Negro Dick’s mud church and his 
mtd minister. 

Lincoln’s story of John Tyler and the special express train. 

Linceln’s story about being asked by a lady to help her in collecting a board-bill from 
a Treasury clerk. 

Lincoln calls his daily receptions “ public opition baths.” 

Lincoln wants the whole nation, himself included, to be on the Lord’s side in the war. 

Lincoln on Jake Thompson, with a little story of the Irishman and his soda-water—with 
a little whisky in it. 

Lincoln tells the remarkable coon story and applies it to Jeff. Davis. 

Lincoln on Ashmun’s Cotton Commission, | 

Lincoln inviting Colfax to go with him to the theater the night he was assassinated. 

Lincoln tells Marshal Lamon how the Patagonians ¢at oysters. 

Lincoln’s talk and tears with a rebel soldier in City Point Hospital. 

Lincoln chopping wood to rest his arm after 4 long period of hand-shaking. 

Lincoln’s only difference with Secretary Seward. 

Lincoln’s dream of seeing a ship sailing rapidly. 

W. D. Kelley on Linceln and the boy from the gunboat “‘ Ottawa.” 

Lieut-Gov. Ford on Lincoln and the poorly-clad young woman who wanted her brother 
pardoned. Lincoln said ‘‘ she didn’t wear hoops and she should have the pardon.” 

The woman’s story who took her grist to Mr Lincoln to grind—and he ground it. 

Dennis Hanks at the White House, saying “‘ Good-morning, Abe,” and the reply: ‘‘ Why, 
Dennis, is this you?” 

Little Tad’s row ‘‘ with the President of the United States.” 


Little Tad commissioned lieutenant by Stanton, “‘just for the fun of the thing,” and 
what followed, 


The whole story of Mr. Lincoln’s duel, as told by Dr. Henry, of Oregon. 

Lincoln on ‘‘ Democratic strategy.” What he thinks about it. 

Rev. John P. Gulliver on Lincoln, and what Lincoln said in Norwich, Conn, 

Lincoln on reading law, and what he said about the word ‘‘ demonstration.” 

Orlando Kellogg on Lincoln and his pardon for the boy deserter who had shed blood for 
his country. Lincoln points to Scripture: ‘“‘ Don’t it say something about the shed- 
ding of blood for the remission of sins?” He pardoned the boy. 

Rev. Mr. Henderson’s touching story of Lincoln and the poor little orphan drummer-boy, 
who had been two years in the army. 

Mr. Lincoln promptly releasing from the army a (whose father was shot), to go home 
to take care of his poor mother. soe = 

Lincoln's talk with a woman from “ the front” with the dead body of her son. 

Hon. W. H. Herndon, of Springfield, M1. at of Lincoln) on the specia 
traits and remarkable ee of Lincoh—a vivid statement. 

Lincoln on C "s.great picture (the steel plate of which is owned by THs Inpz 
PENDENT) entitled Lincoln signing the Emancipation Proclamation. 





Little Tad’s frantic grief on the death of his father. 





This really wonderful book—the copyright or which isnow owned by THE INDEPEND- 
ENT—will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1150; or it will be given 
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THE ISSUE AND THE REMEDY. 





One of the first and most imperative laws 
of human. society is the public safety. In- 
dividual rights must yield to this one great 
denfand. Indeed, there are no individual 
rights inconsistent with it, Even the time- 
honored writ of personal liberty, which has 
so long been the glory of England, as well 
as of this country—the writ of habeas 
corpus—is held in abeyance when.the pub- 
lic safety requires it. Public safety is the 
general good, the good of the many, the 
good of the great body of society; and this 
must be secured at all hazards and against 
all its enemies. 

An equally obvious truth is that, with 
the exception of those cases in which the 
elementary right of revolution comes into 
action, the public safety demands the pres- 
ervation of the peaceful and orderly move- 
ments of society through the agency of or- 
ganized government, enacting and execut- 
ing law, protecting the innocent and pun- 
ishing the guilty, promptly repressing all 
disturbances of the public peace, and wield- 
ing the police and, if necessary, the mili- 
tary power of society to secure these ends. 
This can be done only ‘through govern- 
ment; and government can act only through 
its officers. Officers that either cannot or 
wili not do it are not fit for the position 
they disgrace. 

We are almost ashamed, so soon after the 
Centennial year, to be writing such truisms; 
yet the horrible spectacle presented by this 
country.for the last two weeks shows that 
we need to consider and reassert first prin- 
ciples. ‘The ‘disorderly elements of -Amet- 
ican society undertook to settle a purely 
economical question by lawless Wolence, 


and at the expense gnd perilof thée’whole | 


THE 


the great railway trunk lines of co 
ication between the East andgae West were 
for days held in the’ state of complete 
blockade by a set of desperadoes. The 
issue presented, though having its exciting 
occasion in a contest between railway com- 
panies and their empl about wages, 
immediately became a conflict between 
forty-five millions of people and a few 
thousand rioters. The continuance of the 
conflict for a succession of days and its 
rapid increase, so that at one time it in- 
volved mearly half,of the Union, are mainly 
due to the fact that these rioters were not 
summarily dealt with and shot down on 
the spot. As we said last week, so we Bay 
again and shall continue to say, that when- 
ever a riot appears, no matter what may be 
the occasion, the one and at the time the 
only thing to be done is to apply to it with 
unsparing severity the law of force. If the 
club of the policeman, knocking out the 


and good; but if it does not promptly meet 
the exigency, then bullets and bayonets, 
canister and grape—witb no sham or pre- 
tense, in order to frighten men, but with 
fearful and destructive reality—constitute 
the one remedy and the one duty of the 
hour, 

The remedy is a horrible “a, yet it is 
immeasurably the least of two evils. It 
does its work quickly, and so does it as to 
make an example that rioters will be likely 
to remember. Rioters are. worse than mad 
dogs, because they are quite as savage, 
while they know. more; they are worse 
than an invadiog army, because. they. are 


own passions, which is, the law of Hell; 
they are wopse than the most detestable 
despotism that ever cursed the world; and 
any tampering with them, for fear. that 
somebody will be hurt, isthe most stupid 
poltroonery. Napoleon was right when he 
said that the way to deal with a mob is to 
exterminate it. Men when in this atti- 
tude not only have no value to human 
society, but they are its worst enemies; and 
they should have no exemption from the 
liability to instant death. It is the business 
of law either to imprison or kill the men, 
according to circumstances, who disregard 
its mandates. We emphasize this poiat,. 
because it is really the most important les- 


two weeks. We have in all our large cities 
an ample supply of rowdies, ruffians, rob- 
bers, and thieves, who are-at all times 
ready to become rioters and murderers; 
and society is not safe for an hour except 
as they understand that rioting exposes 
them to immediate death, When the will 
of society rises to this point and its ma- 
chinery is equal to the task, then there will 
be no rioting, and law and courts will 
peacefully take care of the people. 
A most serious mistake will be committed 
if this great offense against society is prac- 
tically condoned, and especially so if the 
rioters should in the end win the victory by 
controlling the wages question. Such a 
sequel would put a premium on mobs and 
invite their repetition whenever working- 
men become dissatisfied. It would substi- 
tute for freedom of contracts coercion on 
one side and submission on the other. We 
earnestly exhort the officers of law to see to 
it that, at least, some of the rioters are 
punished by hard labor in state prisons; 
and if any of the railway companies have 
éompounded the felony, or propose to do’ 
so, or if they have made or propose to 
make any bargain with the rioters, that ren- 
ders them substantially victorious, then the 
action is a shortsighted selfishness, against 
the dictates of good sense and the majesty 
of law. The best thing that can happen 
for the interests. of the country and for 
those of honest labor is. the absolute and 
utter defeat of this great railway strike. 
Its success would be a general calamity to 
our whole industrial system. Such a 
method of controlling wages would be 
alike intolerable and ruinous. It substi- 
tutes the law of force for the healthful 
operation of a natutal law. 

We can hardly think: that; state Pa 
latures at their next seagio 
inquire whether state laws 
militia, in respect to municipal ae 
tions,..in_ respect, t0, public travel, and 
especially” in ‘to any interference 
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under no government except that of their, 
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certainly made an exigency and disclosed a condition of 


peril which legislation ought very carefully 
toconsider. West Virginia had no organ- 
ized militia, and even the g 


Penmsylvania had to shout for 


ili at State’ pe 
nas i ederal 
almost in the véry outset of the di 


If it is the business of the states especially, 
to. preserve the public peace within their 
respective borders, which is the doctrine of 
state rights, then let them be prepared to 
do it. And if existing law are not ade“) 
‘quate, a8 has been proved to be the fact in 
some cases, then let us have more law and 
the right kind of law. Such a spectacle as 
that of the last fourteen days ought never 
to be repeated. « Law, taught by the specta- 
cle, should now interpose the most ample 
preventive remedies. 
rrr 


CATECHISMS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Ir one states a notorious fact, and does 
not think it worth while to prove it, when 
challenged by one who has the eyes of 
moles or bats, he must not be surprised if 
his failure of proof is regarded asa con- 
fession of error. We stated that the 
position held by Dr. Blauvelt on inspiration, 
and for which alone he was declared by 
Classis, Particular Synod, and General 
Synod to have ‘‘ betrayed the cause of 
Christ to his enemies,” is that held by lead- 
ing Evangelical Christians of Germany. 
We do not know how much more of a 
heretic Dr. Blauvelt may be than appeared 
in his trial. He appeared to.us to have ex. 
aggerated the extent and importance of his 
divergences, declaring that to be “ radical,” 
which a German theologian, drawing the 
dividing line between naturalism and super- 
naturalism, would have called superficial 
and incidental. Because we did not take the 
pains to prove what was not denied on the 
floor of the General Synod and what 
everybody ought to know, we are charged 
by The Christian Intelligencer with dodging 
the issue and raising a new one.. We will 
try to satisfy our neighbor by quoting what 
happens to bear on the subject from a 
familiar text-book, Dr. J. F.. Hurst’s “ His- 
tory of Rationalism,” published in this city 
twelve years ago. From it we take the 
following extracts, describing the position 
taken in their replies to the Rationalists by 
some of the leading members of the 
‘« Evangelical” school of theology. 

He describes Dr. Tholuck as ‘“‘some- 
times at variance with Evangelical senti- 
ment”: 

“Inspiration, according to him, is not 

real and total, but only partial, and is to be 
determined [i. e., limited] in reference to 
the truths necessary to salvation. While 
there are many mistakes of memory, false 
citations, errors in historical, chrono ogical, 
geographical, and astronomical detail, 
these need not a our general esti- 
mate of inspiration. iptures have 
a kernel and a shell. Upon the former 
there is the 2 ag Me and direct impress of 
the Holy Spirit; but upon the latter it is 
indirect and relative.” 
That is. enough for Dr. Tholuck. His 
divergence from the Reformed Confession 
of Dordrecht, according to which “‘ nothing 
can be alleged” against the canonical 
books, ‘‘ believing without any doubt all 
things contained in them,” is what Dr. 
Blauvelt would call radical. 

Lange’s position -is somewhat more 
cautiously described by Dr. Hurst, but is 
substantially the same: 

‘* There is a difference of inspiration ob- 
servable in the Scriptures. The Old and 
New Testaments are very different; so also 
are the canonical and hageographical 
writings. The Word of God is contained 
in the Scriptures, and is there brought into 
living unity and operation with the mind of 
man. This union does not exclude human 
imperfections. But these imperfections are 
of-'a superficial character and do not affect 
the kernel and er center of the 
Bible.” 

Dr. Lange’s position on emeuion may 
be judged from the fact that portions of his 
great ‘‘ Bibelwerk’” have not been trans- 
lated into English by Dr. Schaff’s cola- 
borers, but entirely new commentaries pro- 
vided upon ‘some of the books, written by 
American scholars,’ who take ‘the stricter | 
| view! inspiration current in this country. | 

Dr. Hurst thus describes Rothe’s isis 

Pa hooks of the Bible must 


general product of the net 
of their human authors. These authors 


foe tie drag e homens cf wc such 


eam, | doctrine of ini 
pony Rothe quite 
sumiclent to indicate the 
general Seine of the devout Evangelical 
scholars of Germany. They believe in rey. 
elation within the Scriptures They do not 
believe in an ea tk Bible. They See 
Psources of rror id the human med 
through which the revelation came oc 
When Rationalists prove errors ip 
Scriptures, mistakes of fact, such as falliye 
men might have fallen into, they are no, 
surprised and their faith is not shocked, . 

The Intelligencer denies our 
about the unwillingness of the Ref 
ministers to preach on the Catechism, j 
says that THE INDEPENDENT “‘ asserts 
‘in some synods three-fourths of the 
churches answer No’ to the constititiong 
question respecting preaching on th, 
Heidelberg Catechism. Our contem 
is wrong again as to facts.” With why 
mental reservation The Intelligencer cy 
deny our statement we fail to see. The 
subject has been one of frequent complain 
in the Reformed Synods. We quote fro 
the last accessible document—the “Php. 
ceedings” of the General Syned of 19, 
p. 493. 

“From a cursory examination of th 
answers given by the ministers and elder 
of the Classes poraposing, the Particular 
Synod of Albany, as found in tueir minute, 
your committee are of the opinion that no 
more than.one fourth of the ministers con. 

ply with the requirement of the constitu. 


tion in reference to preaching on the 
Heidelberg Catechism.” 


That is definite enough, and is from are 
port of a committee of members of the 
Particular Synod of Albany, who know 
what they are ta'king about. A petition 
was this year sent up to the General Synod 
from one classis asking that this require- 
ment be dispensed with, or so modified as 
to accommodate itself to the penctiasal the 
churches. 

The fact is this: every Reformed Chureb, 
without distinction, expressly stipulates in 
its call of a pastor that he shall preach 
through the Heidleberg Catechism, at least, 
once in every four years. Scarcely any 
Reformed Church outside of the more remote 
rural districts will permit its pastor to keep 
his contract, except under conditions of the 
most emphatic protest. For, only let him- 
plainly announce his sermons on the Cate- 
chism and proceed after the custom of the 
fathers formally to preach in a manner that 
the ghosts of the Heidelberg and Dordrecht 
divines would reeognize as really preaching 
on the Catechism, and the result will inevit- 


keep his contract with the empty pews, ia- 
deed, he certainly will not be able to keep 
it with bis accustomed congregation. 
Hence, for one reason, have been invented 
the various rhetorical methods known to the 
initiated among the Reformed clergy for 

disguising and sugar-coating the Heidel- 
berg catechetical pill so as successfully to 
administer it once in four years to their un- 
suspecting charges. Hence, for one reason, 
do so many of another class among the Re- 
formed Church clergy, year after year, 
quietly decline to administer it at all, de- 
spite the chronic annual censures of the Gen- 
eral Synod. 

This reluctance to preach or listen to the 
old sixteenth and seventeenth-century form- 
alaries is not an undevout one. It has its 
basis in a deep love for the Christian faith 
and the unity of all those who love Christ's 
name. It has its birth in an unwillingness 
to make Christianity responsible for what 
either the intelligence of the age or Chris- 
tian consciousness accept. 
Pressensé say: 

‘«There is not a single i 
which does not feel the need ei 


firmation or of transformation. ° 
yee born of the — movement . 
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things the Methodist probationer is, the 
most uncertain.” This sentence has drawn 
us some criticism. The Central..Ad- 
gcate declares that ‘‘ there is nota Meth- 
odist pastor in the land who ‘is not justly 
jndignant over” this “‘ reckless’ fling.” It 
was not a “reckless fling,” but a sober 
statement of a recognized fact in the 
Methodist body. ‘‘ What becomes of pro> 
pationers?” is a question which the Meth- 
odist press has been discussing for years. 
Some have contended that most of them 
gre received into the Church, and others 
that a large proportion of them are lost. 
Neither party has been able to point to the 
official statistics of the Church and say so 
many ate afinually received into full mem- 
pership and so many are lost. It has never 
been determined what percentage of the 
probationers reported, one year are re 
turned a8 full members the next. And this 
can never be accurately ascertained until 
the Church enlarges its statistical reports. 
Therefore, the probationer is an uncertain 
dement in the Church. He is simply on 
trial for membership and may or may not 
be admitted to it. The objection to includ- 
ing this class in statistics of comparison 
with otuer denominations is as good as that 
which might be raised against counting as 
Episcopalian or Presbyterian members 
those in preparation for confirmation or 
reception. 

Mr. Atkinson devotes much space in his 
atticle in The Quarterly to an attempt fo 
showthat few probatioiers are lost. His 
estimate is that of the probationers report- 
ed in 1875 about 77 per cent. were returned 
as members in 1876. Suppose this were 
correct. Does it not present a strong argu- 
ment against the counting ds members the 
45,000 probationers of 1875, who, whatever 
may become of them hereafter,.were not 
made members in 1876? The housewife 
who has 100 chickens hatched ani 100 eggs’ 
under process of incubation would be justi- 
fied, according to Mr. Atkinson’s logic, in 
counting 200 chickens. 

His method of accounting for the proba- 
tioners reported in 1875 is correct. But in 
carrying it out he goes far astray. That the 
losses of members in 1876 must. be made 
good before any increase over 1875 can be 
shown is sound reasoning. The probation- 
ers in 1875 numbered 196,407. The losses 
by death (18,830), by excommunication 
(4,500), and by absence, withdrawals, and 
removals (90,000) aggregate 113,330. Add 
tothis the net increase for 1876, which, 
according to Mr. Atkinson, was 38,000, and 
a total of 151,330 is produced, which, if his 
figures were correct, leaves unaccounted for 
only 45,077 probationers out of the 196,407. 
But his figures are not correct. We have 
the’ following criticisms to make of his 
work: 


1. The excommunications in a popular 
church like the Methodist must be more 
than equaled by the accessions from other 
denominations, of which no .account is 
made in The Quarterly article, This item 
should, therefore, be stricken out. 

2%. The losses by “absence, joining other 
churches, and retaining letters” are greatly 
overestimated. 

3. No account is taken of those who be- 
come probationers, serve out their term of 
Probation, and are received as members, all 
Within the conference year, and who are 
not, therefore, reported in the probationary 
statistics, 

4. No allowance is made for the yearly 
os of absentees and those holding let- 

TS, 

Mr. Atkinson takes the Congrégational 
statistics as his guide for determining the 
losses by “absence,” etc. The number of 
Congregational members reported as absent 
in 1876 was 45,038. As the Methodist 
Church is four times as large as the Con- 
Stegational, he reasons that this number 
multiplied by four ought to show how many 
Methodist absentees there Were ih the same 
year. He, however, contents himself with 
multiplying, instead, with the figure 2. This 
Sives 90,000, which also covers. the re- 
movals. . The ‘‘removals”. include those 
Who take letters from one church and delay 
‘o-present them to another, and are thus 
left out ‘of the annual report“of members. 
Now, Mr. Atkinson did tot kriow or for: 


got that the great majority of. the Con- 
gregational absentees are of more than one 
year’s standing. The net increase for 1876 
was 162, and for the last five years about 
a thousand a year. _As a rule, the names 
of absentees: are kept on 
the church books untfl the persons to 
whom they belong are ascertained to be 
dead or to have joined another de- 
nomination. Some of the churches now 
make ita practice to clear their registers 
once in five years or longer. The number 
of new absentees in 1876 probably did not 
exceed 2,000. To follow Mr. Atkinson’s 
method, we should, therefore, have 4,000, 
instead of 90,000, Methodist absentees. But 
we can afford to be liberal to his side of the 
case. We, therefore, put. down 8,000 for 
absentees, and even generously allow 8,000 
more for losses by removals, and 2,700 for 
deaths among the probationers. Tabulate 
the case stands thus: i 


Losses by absence and removals........ 16,000 
“by deaths of members.......... 18,830 
sulle < probationers....... 2,700 
- “© withdrawals...........s.se06 4,500 

Net fticrease of members..........-0++- 88,000 

Total of new members, in 1876.,... 80,030 

Number of probationers unaccounted 

Dibikciscinimiinimcclnninads 116,377 


By Mr. Atkinson’s method, therefore, it is 
here shown that a little more than 40 per 
cent. of the probationers of 1875 became 
members in 1876. Now, he has 45,000 pro- 
bationers in his calculations who are not 
accounted for. But he says many of them 
will yet find their way into the Church. If, 
therefore, we take this number as repre- 
senting those probationers who serve three 
or more terms (six months each), and who 
consequently hold over to 1877, we have 
as the net loss of probationers 71,000 in 
round numbers, or 37 per cent, 

But in this calculation no account is 
made of those who become members within 
| the conference year and are never reported 
' as probationers. Only those are returned 
as probationers who remain in this relation 
_at the end of the year. If the probationary 
system works with any sort of regularity, 
the majority of those who enter into full 
‘membership do so at the end of the regular 
term of six months, As the majority of 
‘conversions occur in the winter season, and 
as half of the conferences meet in the 
spring and- the other half in the fall, the 
former go to their conference meeting with 
thousands of new probationers just re- 
ceived, and the fall conferences go from 
their annual meeting directly into revivals, 
and, gathering the bulk of their probation- 
ers.at the beginning of the year, have ample 
time to receive the best of them into full 
membership before the next conference 
session. ‘Thousands, therefore, become 
full members without ever appearing in 
the statistics as probationers. The Des 
Moines Conference will furnish a striking 
example of this. It added 650 more mem- 
bers in 1876 thanit reported probationers 
in 1875, At a very moderate estimate, this 
‘class of members must have numbered 
25,000 in 1876. Add this to the probation- 
ers unaccounted for, and we have 96,000. 

Yet one more point. Mr. Atkinson dis- 
tinctly states that not all those included 
under the: head of ‘‘absentees” and “re- 
‘movals” are lost tothe Church. He inti- 
mates that many return. Pastors are fa- 
miliar, he says, with letters two or three 
years old. There must have been, there- 
fore, quitea number of the absentees of 
former years who returned to the Church 
in 1876 and helped to swell the list of 
members. If these are taken into account, 
the number of unaccounted-for probationers 
will be still further increased. We do not 
say that we have accurately represented the 
number of probationers who were lost in 
1876; That.can never be done, for lack of 
official data. But this much is made cer- 
tain: that the annual loss of Methodist 
‘probationers is alarmingly large. 

Two other facts are made to stand out 
very prominently in this article: 1. Mr. 
Atkinson has made such blunders as justify 
us in characterizing, as we did July 12th, 
his, work as ‘‘ridiculous.” 2, ‘‘Of all un- 
certain things, the Methodist probationer is 
the most uncertain.” 

a 
: Dr. THLOUCK’s last intelligible words were : 
“Ich mich nicht: der Tod Christi fir 





THE INDEPENDENT, _ 


CHRISTIANITY OF THE HEAD. 





Dr. Houuann, in Scribner’s Monthly for 

August, publishes a sharp criticism upon 

the recent trial and conviction of the Rev. 

John Miller, on the charge of heresy. He 

severely denounces the Presbytery that tried 

the case, and presents the result as an ex- 

hibition of ‘‘ Protestant Vaticanism” in a 

‘*Presbyterian body.” We have already 

expressed our opinions in regard to this 

trial and see no occasion for changing or 

repeating them. 

While we have no sympathy with pro- 

fessional heresy-hunters, we do not and no 

one should forget that every organized sect, 

so long as sects exist, has and must have a 

creed of some sort. It is quite true that 

this creed is of human ‘construction, and 

not. less so. because professedly derived 

from and based: upon the Bible. Whether 

true or false, or partially true and partially 

false, ‘it is, nevertheless, the bond of union 

between the members of the church adopt- 
ing it. It isthe doctrinal authority, vol- 
untarily’ accepted and affirmed by these 
members. It is what they profess to be- 

lieve in good faith toward each other; and, 

as it is the bond of their union, it contains 

the terms of their common and mutual 

membership. It is not a straight-jacket, 

compulsorily placed. upon any one; but a 
confession of faith, accepted and acknowl- 
edged for the purpose) of securing and 
maintaining a chirch organization. Good 
sense and a generous Christian spirit dic- 
tate that unimportant differences and even 
divergences from the letter of the creed 
| should be tolerated; yet it is the right and 
even the duty of the organization, in con- 
sistency with the terms of its own exist- 
ence, to insist that its members, especially 
its public teachers, shall not be propagators 
of doctrines in contradiction of the funda- 
| mental and essential parts of the creed. If 
they do so, then it is the right and the duty 
| of the organization to withdraw from them 
_ its fellowship; and this is all that there is 
in a process of discipline for heresy. There 
may be great indiscretion and illiberality 
| in the exercise of the right, and such has 
often been the fact; but the right itself is 
clear, and, with the proper occasion, the 
; duty is just as clear. To denounce all 
ecclesiastical discipline for heresy is equiv- 
alent to saying that no church should have 
/any doctrinal tests of communion, and no 
articles as expressing the common faith of 
_ its members. 

And this seems to be about the theory of 
, Dr. Holland, if we may judge by his review 
‘of the Miller trial. He tells us that a 
' “generation of preachers is even now 
coming forward who have discovered that 
_ the Christianity of the head is the Chris- 
| tianity of the past, and that the hold of our 
' religion upon the world and the hope of its 
| progress and prevalence are in the heart, 
the character, the life.” Dr. Holland is 
quite right in giving emphasis to the re- 
ligion of ‘‘the heart, the character, the 
life”; but he is just as wrong in his im- 
| plied disparagement of ‘‘the Christianity 
‘of the head.” Christianity in the latter 
form answers such questions as these: Is 
‘there a personal God? Does he exercise a 
‘moral and providential government in this 
‘world? Does God auswer prayer, or does 
it answer itself by reflex influence? Is sin 
“exceedingly sinful,” or is it the inevitable 
outcome of human environment? ‘‘ What 
think ye of Christ?” Was there a personal 
Christ? Is the Gospel record a true one? 
'Is Christ a divine person? Did he die for 
‘our sins and then rise from the dead for 
,our justification? Do we have redemption 
‘by Christ through faith in his blood? Did 
‘Christ ascend into Heaven, and is he. there 
our Advocate with the Father? Will he 
come again to judge the world in righteous- 
ness? What must wedo in order personal- 
ly to’profit by his mission to earth? If we 
reject this mission, what are our prospects 
‘for the life to come? Is there a Holy 
Ghost, and what is his office-work in the 
‘plan of human salvation? 

_ ‘These and a long list of similar questions, 
arising from the revelations and teachings 
‘of the Bible, beleng to ‘‘the Christianity 
of the head.” They are asked by ‘the 
head” and they can be answered only by 
‘the head.” There is no way in which 
they can reach and affect “the heart, the 
character, the life,” except through “the 


— 





mich,” —"T do not fear: Christ died for me.” © 


head.” Christ himself preached to “the 
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head,” and so did his apostles, and so have 

all true ministers, and even all heretics, 

done in every age. When, if ever, “‘the 

Christianity of the head ”’ shall depart from 
this world then the Christianity of “the 

heart, the character, the life” will depart 
with it. Human nature is so constructed 

that itis only through the thoughts, the 

convictions, the beliefs of “‘ the head ” that 

the affections of the heart and the conduct 
of the life can be influenced. Sinners do 
not repent of sins of which they do not 
think, and they never believe in a Christ of 
whom they have no knowledge. What 
they think of Christ is a most important 
factor in determining their affection toward 
him. Unless we adopt the theory that re- 
ligious affections are purely subjective, with- 
out any relation to their exciting catses 
and objects, then we must have “ Chris- 
tianity in the head” in’ order to have it in 
the heart. There never was any religion 
in this world and never will be any whose 
initial point of action is not in ‘the head”; 
and it is and must be there as a oreed, and 
when formulated as a church creed then it 
is simply what a number of persons concur 
in professing to believe, each in the exercise 
of his personal right of judgment. 


” Dr. Holland, we think, is greatly mistaken 

in the implication that creed Christianity is 

passing away, as ‘‘ the Christianity of the 

past.” Many of its errors may be passing 

away, and this will do no harm; but as 

long as the world stands there’will bea 

“‘ Christianity of the head,” which is alWays 

@ creed Christianity, or there will be no 

Christianity among men. Moreover, ‘‘ the 

Christianity of the past,” notwithstanding 

its errors, is by no, means so historically de- 

fective that it needs to pass away. lis 

record is the best that was ever written in 

this world. Its philanthropy, its mission- 

ary labors, and reformatory power consti- 

tute the richest legacy that Heaven ever 

gave to earth. The noblest lights of his- 
tory are found in ‘‘the Christianity of 

the past.” The essential things in ‘the 
Christianity of the past” (the things upon 
which the power of the system in every age 
depends) will do for this or any other age, 

They are as ancient as the days of Christ 
and his apostles, and will pass: muster in 
any stage of human civilization. They 
will last as the creed and the. faith. of 
Christians, unchanged and unimproved in 
their vital substance as long as man 
tenants the globe. It will always be in 

order to tell sinners that Christ died for 
them, and that they must believe on him in 
order to be saved. The future will, doubt- 
less, bring with it many improvements, yet 
it will never render obsolete the old doc- 
trine of the personal Christ as a Saviour or 
displace it from ‘‘the Christianity of the 
head.” 


' Chitorial Notes, 


Tue Religious Herald said that a style of bap- 
tisng which the Landmarkers declare to be in- 
complete and invalid was complete enough, and 
so valid enough, for all practical purposes 
because believed to be such by the recipient. 
We approved, and carried the argument just a 
little farther, to the effect that another sort of 
baptism which Baptists declare incomplete and 
invalid was for the same reason complete and 
valid enough. Zhe Religious Herald replies 
that baptism has certain essential differentia, 
without which it is not baptism, that immer. 
sion is one of these, and, therefore, a sprinkled 
, person is not baptized. Of course, that is the 
answer. The Landmarker says this is baptism, 
and he who has not been eo manipulated must 
undergo the complete process, The editor of 
The Religious Herald says that a little less 
than this is baptism, and that he who has 
not received this lower degree of manip- 
ulation must undergo the process, Some re- 
quire three dippings, some insist that it 
/ Shall be forward, others that it shall be back- 
/ ward, others that it shall be this sort. of 
‘sprinkling, others require that—as witness the 
,chronic dispute io the Presbyterian Assembly 
on ‘‘Romish baptism’; but each argues to 
those below him that his style is the minimum 
‘of ritual, and to those above him that. the 
‘answer of a good conecience.”’ is sufficient. 
_Now, we are not going to argue that the most 
orderly administration of the ordinance does 
not require immersion. Perhaps it does ; but 
we hold that the truth that the “‘intent”’ is. the 
“substance” is a bigger truth than The Relig- 
ious Herald imagines. It aske us a question. 
)8t. Paul said of the Corinthians, whose cele- 











bration of the Lord’s Supper degenerated into 











a drunken revelry: ‘‘Thisis not to eat the 
Lord’s Supper.”’ We are asked if we would 
recognize and share in such a maladministra- 
tion of another sacrement. No. Why? Be- 
cause the true intent of the Supper is to show 
forth the Lord’s death until be comes. The 
intent of the Corinthians was social exhilara- 
tion. The intent makes the difference—not the 
amount of bread eaten or wine drunk. That is 
important for the orderly administration, but 
not for validity of the rite. If our answer 
furnishes The Religious Herald its expected 
“weapons for our combats with infant bap- 
tism,” it is welcome to them. 





Tue basis of the Pan-Presbyterien Alliance 
is “the consensus of the Reformed Confes- 
sions.”” But what that cx is nobody 
yet knows, unless it be Professor Sckaff. We 
hope it will be formulated, and the effort to 
clear the way to formulation, which is promised 
at the next meeting, three years hence, in Phila- 
delphia, will be a stepin mutual toleration. It 
will eliminate within one school of Christian 
faith whatever within that school is confessed- 
lyunfmportant. It will supply a pew creed to 
Presbyterians, which we may be certain will be 
very much less severe and minute than any one 
now in use by them. A consensus of creeds is 
aresiduum of creeds. It lops off everything 
that all the creeds do not sgree upon. It 
fs necessarily expressed in the most gener- 
al terms on all points in relation to which 
there is any difference, and is foreach denom- 
ination a reduction of its formula so as to bring 
it somewhat nearer to the Apostles’ Creed of 
the Early Church. It would be almost impos- 
sible, also, to avoid, in reference to those pointe 
of high Calvinism. whieh all the creeds of the 
seventeenth century laid down, some ameliora- 
tion to correspond with the living faith of the 
actual Church of to-day. A new creed, though 
called a “consensus” of the old creeds, will 
almost certainly trend away from the terms of 
those old credenda into those of the actual 
eredita of the members of the existing churches. 
We are, therefore, glad that the “‘ consensus ”’ 
is likely to be formulated, and the way will be 
a short the substitution of it for the old 
Conf This may be the providential 
solution of the question of the “‘ Revision of 
the Standards ’’ in the Presbyterian Churches, 





Tus Presbyterian papers had better print 
Moncure D. Conway’s most appreciative ac- 
count, in The Cincinnati Commercial, of the 
Pan Presbyterian Council. He says: 


“ If it were not unfair to estimate a denom- 
ination by its picked men from all parts of the 
world—three hundred selected out of twenty 
millions—one might say that the Presbyterian 
ministry would rank any other. It has been a 
strange enjoyment to sit from day to day and 
from evening to evening avd listen to the 
effluent eloquence, the ready wit, the charm- 
ing anecdotes playing amid these somber oak- 
en wainscots. The oratory is all the finer be- 
cause it is simple and comes out of the hearts 
of earnest men. Wherever the hypocrites are, 
they are not here. These men have a concep- 
tion of the universe which fills me with wonder, 
They love a God which: to the unCalvinized 
eye is not lovely; they adore an arbitrary will; 
but they feel and believe it all, and I believe 
their faith and learning together would move 
the world, were the world built their way. 
There are divers opinions as to the count 
which merits the palm for eloquence. It ‘e 
easy to see that the popular suffrage would go 
in favor of America. The popular delight, the 
ecstasy almost, with which the American 
preachers ‘are welcomed and applauded is 
something memorable. Whenever Dr. Stuart 
Robiason rises you can heara pin fall. Then 
presently there is such an ebullition of ap- 

lause, or such a roar of laugbter, that you ean 
hardly hear what the speaker says. . . . 
Dr, Adams, Dr. Hall, Dr. Paxton, of New York, 
all have their admirers, who pronounce them 
the most eloquent men living. But the pro- 
fessors and preachers, whether American or 
Scotch, are rather inclined, | think, to admire 
the passionate eloquence of the best Continent- 
al preachers, especially the French. And of 
these the man who has made the finest impres- 
sion is Dr. Godet, of Neufchatel, long known 
for his commentaries on St. Lukeand St. John, 
Godet has made one speech in his own lan- 
guage, French, which could hardly be sur- 
passed for beauty and pathos.”’ 





THE oddest incident of the Edinburgh Coun- 
cil was the putting out of the hall a lady 
dressed in mourning, who was quietly listening 
to the addresses, but whose proper place was 
in the gallery. The crash of thunder which 
broke overhead as she passed out had hardly 
ceased to reverberate when Dr. Dusek was 
called to the platform and greeted with long 
applause as the representative of the oldest 
Reformed Church in the world, the Church in 
Bohemia, founded before the birth of Calvin. 
He began by describing his church in detail, 
its history end organization ; and when he came 
to the statement that this oldest church has 
always had among fits elders good men, “and 
good women, too,’ the appositeness of the 
statement to the occurrence almost took away 
his breath and that of his hearers. First, says 
an eye-witness, “there was a laugh ran over 
the assembly, then a sensation, then murmurs. 
It almost seemed as if first the thunder and 
then a voice from the tomb of John Huss had 
rebuked the discourtesy done to woman.” 


Tue Christian Recorder says that if ite doc- 
trine of the elements sent, already consecrated, 
to the sick, for administration by s deacon, is 
the Roman doctrine of the viaticum, it is, 
nevertheless, the doctrine of the African Meth- 
odist Church and of all Evangelical churches. 
It asks: “ How is the communion to be admin- 
istered to the sick if you do not send it to 
them?’ Certainly, we would say, take them 
bread and wine, if they do not bave it in their 
own houses; but do not take it or send it by a 
deacon because it is consecrated and so better 
than other bread or wine. That is fetichism. 
The Recorder says very vigorously : 

‘What we do is simply to consecrate the 
elements, and, if it be impossible for the elder 
himself to be present to administer them, to 
allow the deacon to proceed. Plainly the gist 
of the whole matter is: Should the elements be 
conse¢rated at all? Grant that they should be, 
aud no rational objection cau be formed to our 
custom. Tue INDEPENDENT asks: ‘ What 
virtue is there in cunsecration?’ Only the 
virtue of obeying the command and imitating 
the example of tne Master himself. it is use- 
less to say that no such command was ever 
given; nor example either. For eighteen cen- 
— ee wont ye and still think ; 

tw time enough for e, especially 
those in our condition, to omit it when it shall 
have been demonstrably shown that Cnrist 
gave no such command nor any such, ex- 
ample,’’ 
The Christian Recorder is simply mistaken in ite 
facts. Protestant churches generally do not 
hold to any such doctrine of consecration. 
When the Supper was instituted, none of the 
elements were ‘‘reserved” for the brethren 
who were absent. There was no “consecra- 
tion,” but simply a prayer of “ blessing” by 
the administrator. Other Protestant churches 
forbid the practice whieh The Recorder ap- 
proves. The Presbyterian Confession express- 
ly forbids it. So. do the Episcopal and the 
Methodist articles of religion. The so-called 
‘prayer of consecration ’’ in some liturgies is 
but a prayer that the elements may be worthily 
received. It is a thousandfold better that a 
deacon or a private member should offer that 
prayer than that the communicant should get 
the idea that some special virtue had been im- 
parted to the bread and:wine by certain words 
that have been said over them somewhere else 
and which make them more sacred and ben- 
eficial. 


Tue Jewish question comes: up abroad, as 
well as here. The mayor of Taunton, En- 
gland, is a Jew,as his name, Myer Jacobs, 
would suggest. The Rev. Frederick Jeremiah 
Smith, vicar of St. John’s, in that city, addressed 
him the following letter, that deserves em- 
balming in type: 

“Taunton, July 7th, 1877. 

“ Sir :—It appears to be very generally sup- 
posed that you, who have become our mayor, 
are an unbaptized person, and, consequently, 
not a Christian. If, as I hope is the case, there 
be vo truth ip this supposition, will you author- 
ize me publicly to say so, and thus relieve very 
many persons in our town from an exceedingly 
painful and distressing impression? It would 
also be an act of justice to the aldermen and 
town councillors who have elected you to free 
them from the imputation under which they 
now rest of having knowingly chosen for the 
chief officer and in some sense representative 
of our town one who does not believe in Him 
whom they themselves ——- not only to 
believe in, but to worship as their Lord and 
God. I propose to publish this letter, together 
with any answer wbich you may send to it. 

“I am your obedient servant, 
“FRep’K. Smita, Vicar of St. John’s, Taunton. 
“To the Worshipful the Mayor.” 

To which the Mayor replied as follows: 
** TAUNTON, July Yth, 1877. 
“ To the Rev. F. Smith, Vicar of St. John’s: 

‘* Rev, Sir:—I have received a letter bearing 
your nage | and, but for recogniziog your 
writing, would have deemed it a forgery. I 
am proud to avow myself a member of the 
Hebrew faith and of a people who in free En- 
gland have attained some of the highest official 

tions in the land. Iam equally — to 

ow that my Christian neighbors and friends 

have not permitted religious differences to in- 
fluence them in the choice of their first mayor. 

‘**T shall ever retain a pleasing recollection of 
the high distinction that bas been conferred 
upon me, and shall not anythiog to mar 
the pleasure I feel in su bing myself 

‘MYER JacosBs, Mayor of Taunton,”’ 
If Vicar Smith published the correspondence, 
he has a thick skin, 


Tue Christian Mirror is not satisfied with the 
reply made by the committee of the trustees 
of the Congregational Union to the criticisms 
of The Journal of Commerce. It declares that 
the reply fails to reaeh the root of the difficulty. 
Of course, it does. It did not pretend to. It 
was only partial. Thecommittee was instruct- 
ed by the Board to do two things: first, to re- 
ply to The Journal of Commerce ; and, secondly, 
to report what reductions of expense can be 
made. The first duty it did, acknowledging 
that the expense of management was too 
great, cousidering the great reduction of  fe- 
ceipts, and promising that plans for reducing 
them would be matured ; but laying the ‘chief 
fault on the churches that have failed to do 
their duty by this important object and cor- 
recting importent misapprehensions in the 
article complained of. Zhe Christian Mir- 
ror specifies ite complaints, the substance 





that Secretary 

time to editing 

which is his own property. ° 
inclined to think that one secretary is as much 
as the finances of the Union will allow it to em 

ploy, and think it likely that the committee 
will so report; but does it mot oceurto The 
Mirror that the mata part of the Isbor of Dr. 
Cushing as editor is given to the yearly statie- 
tics of the denomination, which the denomina- 
tion bas got to print in some way at its own 
expense, as does the Presbyterian Church, 
and that the Congregational Union is the only 
society whose constitution makes this its duty ? 
We admit, however, that it would be better if 
the Union did this directly, rather than indi- 
rectly. 


Tus anecdote is among those told of Pro- 
fessor Tholuck : A new student had come to 
the university, and some time after his arrival 
he called to see Profeseor Tholuck. After a 
while, the Professor asked him where he went 
tochureh. “Oh !” said he, “I do not attend 
preaching. Instead of confining myself to the 
four walls of a building, I go out into the green 
fields and under the lofty arches of tbe forest 
trees. I listen to the singing of the birds and 
the countless melodies of God’s creatures, 
where everything that has breath praises the 
Lord.”” The Professor allowed bim to go on in 
this strain fora while, and when he had finished 
he quietly asked him: ‘*But what do you do 
when it rains ?”’ 





WHILE railway strikers and ruffians were vio- 
lating law and endangering the peace and 
safety of society, the people had no time and 
were justly in no mood to pay much attention 
to the alleged grievances of the strikers. The 
public then had other and much more import- 
ant busine-s on hand, which was for the time 
being alike imperative and exclusive. Order 
being restored and the majesty of law asserted, 
the wages question will naturally and necessa- 
rily become a very prominent subject of dis- 
| cussion by the press and among the people. 
Such ought to be and, as we have no doubt, 
will be the fact. If it be trae—which, with our 
present information, we do not see to be the 
case—that railroad companies have generally 
} been the oppressors of their employés, and 
) that they had entered into a combination to re- 
+ duce their wages to the starvation point, then 
the discussion will disclose this fact, 
pand a righteous public sentiment will 
feondemn the policy, without st sit 
justifying the course of the strikers; The 
question will and should be sifted on both 
sides down to the bottom; and from this an 
‘incidental good will arise. We have con- 
demned the strikers in the most unqualified 
' language ; yet we have not meant thereby pos- 
itively to say that they have had no grievances 
of which to complain, or that railway compa- 
i nies have been absolutely faultless. This is a 
‘distinct question by itself, and perfectly in 
order in peaceful times and a very proper sub- 
ject for thorough discussion as a sequel of this 
great commotion. 80, also, the more general 
question of the alleged enslavement of labor 
by capital, and of the necessity and utility of 
‘ trades’ unions to emancipate the former from 
‘the thralldom imposed by the latter, will un- 
doubtedly acquire a fresh interest among the 
‘American people. Itisa very large question 
| and no harm can arise from its peaceful venti- 
| lation. 


THE legislature of this state at its last ses- 
sion enacted the following law : 

“SzcTion 1. Any person who shall willfally 
place any obstruction upon any railroad, or 
loosen, tear up, or remove aby part of a rail- 
road, or displace, tamper, or in any way inter- 
‘fere with avy switches, frogs, rail-track, or 
other parts of any railroad, so as to endanger 
the safety of any train, or who shall willfully 
' throw any stone or other missile at avy train on 
avy railroad, shall, upon conviction thereof, 
' be punished by imprisonment in a state prison 
not exceeding ten years, or liable to a fine not 
exceeding one thousand dollars, or by both 
‘such fine and imprisonment. 

a ‘ act shall take effect. imme- 
diately.’’ 


Governor Robinson has published this law as 
a warning to the railway strikers, and given no- 
tice to sheriffs and district attorneys that their 
omission to take the most active steps for the 
enforcement of the Jaw will by him be regarded 
as a sufficient cause for their removal. Some 
of the provisions of this statute have been vio- 
lated on a large scale in this state and bya 
large number of persons; and the violators 
should be hunted down with the utmost vigil- 
‘ance and severely punished. It will bea shame 
and disgrace to the state if they all escape the 
vengeance of the law. 


THERE are just two things which the law can 
and should do for the sellers of labor, and in 
this country does so perfectly as to remove all 
just ground of complaint. The first is to guar- 
antee to them entire freedom of contracts, so 
that they can enter the Jabor market when and 
where they please, and sell their labor at the 





of which is that one secretary is enough, and 


highest price they can get for it, without any 
legal compulsion or restraint, The ether is to 


then he may discuss the question as much 
he pleases and make as many’ disciples ashe 
can; but beyond this he must not go, 7, 
American people will not become a body of 
socialists er plunderers in order to Bratify hig 
notions or enrich those whose misfortyne 
fault it is to be poor. 





THe laws in most, if not all of the states mo. 
vide that where private property, whether ng 
or personal, shall be injured or destroyed yy 
mobs or riots the owner Or OWners thereg 
shall have the right of action against the city 
er county in which the same may be located, 
As an example, we quote as follows the statu 
enacted by the legislature of this state, Apr 
13th, 1855; 

‘Whenever any buflding or other rea g 

rsonal property shall be destroyed or 

ured in consequence of any mob or riot, ty 
city or county in which such property was sd, 
uated shall be liable to an action by or inh. 
half of the party whose property was thy 
destroyed or injured for the damages sustaine 
by reason thereof.’’ 


It was under this statute that the City of Nev 
York had to pay between one and two million 
' of dollars forthe property destroyed by th 
' draft-riot of 1868. Pennsylvania has a similar 
law; and, hence, the city of Pitteburgh wil 
have the opportunity of paying between eight 
and ten millions of dollars for the damages to 
| private property occasioned by the recent riot 
| there. Stmilar laws are found in the statute 
books of other states. The legislation is just 
‘and wise. Its object isto make it the interest 
of citities and counties, as municipalities, to 
| preserve the peace, not only on the general 
rground of public order, but on the speeisl 
: ground of their own liability for any damages 
‘to property which may result from riots, If 
i they fail to do so, then the law compels them 
‘to foot the bills. Courts and taxpayers will 
|have something to do in settling up the ac- 
| counts of these railway riots. 





THE railway strikers have in Some respects 
‘been eminently successful. They have suc 
ceeded in stopping their own wages. They 
‘have also succeeded in throwing a great mazy 
thousand of people out of employment, and 
prevented other thousands from working who 
would have been glad to work at ‘wages which 
they declined. They have succeeded in ‘aliea- 
ating from themselves all sympathy and respect 
on the part of the better classes of society. 
‘They have succeeded in greatly disturbing and 
obstructing the business and travel of the 
country, and diffusing far and wide the spirit 
of rowdyism and ruffianism. They have suc- 
ceeded in the destruction of a large amount of 
property and the loss of many lives. They 
have succeeded in making themselves the riot 
ous enemies of the public peace and criminsls 
who deserve to be severely punished. They 
‘have succeeded in arousing the sober sense of 
the people to the perils arising from combine 
tions of werkingmen to control the question 
of wages by a resort to lawless violence. In 
‘all these respects their operations have been a 
eminent success. In all other respects they sre 
and will be a total failure. While almost every- 
body must suffer more or less in consequence 
of their folly and crime, they themselves will 
in the end be the greatest sufferers. Theycs2- 
‘not permanently coerce the capital of the coun- 
try to give them employment and wages st § 
rate dictated by riotous proceedings. In order 
to do this, they must dissolve the very frame 
work of society and repeal all the natural lews 
which regulate prices among men. ‘Their plsn 
was as utterless hopeless as it fs desperate sud 
to themselves ruinous in ite consequences. 





Tus history of the last two weeks furnish® 
a most painful {llustration of the inadequed? 


sudden and unexpected uprising of the disor 
derly and turbulent elements of society. Th¢ 
strike on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, te 
sulting in s riot at Martinsburg, 1 ike 
wildfire and became’a genétal riot in various 
cities of the Union, blockading travel and busl- 
ness, destroying a large smount of property; 
and involving the loss ef many lives. The im- 
becility, the leek of nerve; the. want of prepe 
Pation, the tardiness,the halfway sad hy 





of local authority promptly to grapple with 
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paserd manner in which the rioters were met 
py the civil suthorities in these cities gsve a 
qirtual license to mob law and disclosed a weak- 
ness and slike disgraceful and 
sisrming. Nothing is more cowardly than a 
mob when law in the hands of its constituted 
agents courageously and promptly asserts its 
power; and hardly snything moves more 
mpidly or more ferociously than a mob 
when the restraints and terrors of law 
are relaxed by 8 milk-and- water administration 
of its power. The moment a mob shows its 
pead the single and only question is one of law- 
jess force against lawful force ; and the duty of 
the Istter is to crush the former at once, no 
matter bow many men are killed. What is city 
ernment good for, and what is state govern- 
ment good for, if the small minority that con- 
stitute the rioters cannot be promptly and sum- 
marily put down? The doctrine of law and 
order, of the power of society over the turbu- 
Jeut elements in its bosom, bas made a very 
sed exhibit of itself. Strikers deciding whether 
railroads shall proceed with their business, and a 
whole community in agitation, uncertainty, and 
peril, present # spectacle which Great Britain 
would not tolerate for twenty-four hours. 
Rioters are to be captured, if practicable, for 
fatarepunishment ; and if they cannot be, then 
give them justice by shooting them dead on 
the spot. 


Tue theory of the Democrat# in’ -cutting 
down the army of the United States, and in re- 
fusing, as did the last House of Representa- 
tives, to make any appropriation for its sup- 
port, finds a very impressive illustration from 
the rioting and violence which have prevailed 
in various parts of the country. Several of the 
states have called upon the President for help, 
thereby confessing their own inability through 
the state militia to preserve the public peace ; 
and yet the President, as the consequence of 
Democratic policy, has not been able to furnish 
anything like adequate help. The whole 
army is but a handful of men in comparison 
with the extent of the country. A part of it is 
watching the Mexican raiders ; another part of 
it is either fighting or watching the Indians ; 
another part is occupied in taking care of 
widely-scattered military posts; and what is 
left to meet any sudden emergency affecting 
the public peace is the merest fragment. The 
facts of the past few days sternly show that 
the President needs a larger force of trained 
ewldiers unites his command, whom he can 
promptly place at any point where they are 
needed. The regular army, as at present or- 
ganized, is not sufficient for the public safety 
and should be at least doubled. The people 
can much better afford to be taxed for ite sup- 
port than to be exposed to the perils of public 
commotion and rioting. We trust that Con- 
gress will learn this lesson and never again 
leave the Federal Government in so helpless a 
condition. 





Tus Democrats of Ohio, in their state con- 
vention last week, nominated Mr. Bishop, of 
Cincinnati, as their candidate for governor. 
Mr. Bishop was formerly » Know-Nothing, and 

is now a rich grocer, whose chief merit consists 
in being well supplied with the sinews of war, 
which he is expected freely to use in the effort 
to carry the state. The convention demanded 
theimmediate repeal of the Resumption Act, 
denounced the demonetization of silver, and 
demanded “‘a law which sball restore silyer to 
its monetary power,”’ insisted on the perma- 
neht retention of greenbacks, and opposed the 
Iegistration law of the last legislature. With- 
out the courege squarely to endorse the railway 
@zikers and the mob ruffians and tell them to 
g0 ahead, the convention, nevertheless, sought 
totickle them and win their votes by declaring 
that “the destruction of the industry of the 
‘country and the pauperizing of labor sre the 
inevitable fruits of the vicious laws enacted by 
the Republican party.”” The roughs and the 
rowdies in Ohio, the men who get up and who 
form mobs and destroy the property and peril 
the lives of the people, will, of course, as usual, 
vote the Democratic ticket this fall ; but decent 
People, who love law and order, believe in hon- 
esty, have sense enough to understand sound 
Principles of finance, and would have the Gov- 
ernment keep its faith, should and most of 
them will do what they can to defeat Democ- 
Tacy in Ohio.. Republicans should meet the 
issues presented by pominating good candi- 
dates and adopting actraight and hovest plat- 
form on the fimaneialquestion.. They have 
nothing to gain by_.attempting to play any 
dodge game, 


Mz. “Justus SCHWAB,” .« seller of lager 

» Seems to be the factotum of the little 

of Communists in this eity. He got. up 

€ Tompkins Square meeting, last week, and 
notified the city authorities that he had ap- 
Pointed a police to keep the peace, and fe- 
quested that the regular police should mind 
their own business and stay away, while “Cit- 
izen Schwab” attended to the public order. 
The meeting, which mighthavebeen prevented, 
but which we are giad was permitted, was sim- 








ply a fizzle. The great body of the working- 
men of the city had the good sense to stay 
away,and if Mr. John Swinton had imitated 
their example he would have been a wiser man. 
“* Expropriation’ is the fundamental idea of 
“Citizen Schwab” and his associates, by which 
he means the confiscation of all private prop- 
erty by legislative enactment and the owner- 
ship thereof by the state, to be used under its 
control and direction in giving employment to 
all the people, and in supplying their wants, 
thus getting rid of the “‘bloated bondholders,” 
on the one hand, and the starviog beggars, on 
the other, and thereby bringing in the econom- 
feal millennium, in which no man will have 
more than he needs for his own use, and no 
one will want anything that he needs. This is 
theessence of the doctrine of “Citizen Schwab” 
and the Tompkins Square meeting, as contained 
in the resolutions passed. ‘ Expropriation” 
is the familiar watchword of the system. 
We shall not bore the reader with any argu- 
ment on the subject. There has been no time 
“ within the memory of the oldest inhabitant” 
in which society did not contain some people 
who are either fools or knaves; and in this 
respect the thing that hath been is likely to 
be the thing that will be for some time to come. 


-..-It seems that there was another “ mirac- 
ulous apparition” of the Virgin Mary last fall, 
at Metten, Austria, a place hitherto not im- 
portant evough to get into the cyclopedias. A 
Salzburger paper says that the little village is 
fast developing into a miniature Lourdes, not 
less than 2,000 pilgrims sometimes finding 
their way into Metten ona single day. The 
place lies on the north bank of the Danube, 
on the slopes of the Bairische Wald, not fer 
from Deggendorf and nearf opposite the 
junction of the Isar with the Danube. Of 
course, the four beholders of the apparition 
were children, who were gathering bilberries. 
The Virgin appeared as ‘‘ a very beautiful lady, 
with golden shoes, standing on the stump of 
an old tree. She wore a white dress and blue 
mantle, and held in her arms a lovely infant, 
clothed in a little scarlet coat. The children 
not only heard the Virgin’s voice, but even 
that of thé fafant Saviour. ” 


....A German has invented a new type-set- 
ting machine. ‘By means of a lever, which is 
worked by a series of notes, something likea 
piano, the letters are raised out of a box in 
which they are kept and placed in a position 
fixed forthem. ‘By employing a very simple 
mechanism, a second setting apparatus can be’ 
adjusted, and by means of this arrangement the 
sentence is twice set in the same time. The 
machine is claimed to possess the advantage 
over all others of the sort of uncomplicated 
construction ; 80 that it is not only easy to be 
worked, but performs the setting in a quick and 
correct manner.” Of course ; but the only diffi- 
culty with type-setting machines, justifyiog 
machines, etc.—is that they don’t possess com- 
mon sense, a very necessary qualification in a 
compositor. 

-.--In @ private letter from the American 
minister te England, addressed to a personal 
friend, he says: 

TI did not know what you meant about the 
‘arms’; but I now see that it is #tated that I 
have permission to bear the arms of a noble 
family and have then on my carriage. I merely 
say that it is utterly false. I never had any- 


thing on my or on any part of it, since 
I have been here but the toitiale E.P. I sup- 


such terous lies must give some- 
Body pleasure.” 


pleasure. 
Mr. Pierrepont could hardly be guilty of such 
snobbish conduct as was foolishly, if not 
malignantly imputed to him. We are glad to 
take the liberty of publishing this categorical 
denial, though not intended by him for pub- 
lication. 

---eThose who indulge the fancy that the 
Government should own and run all the rail- 
roads of the country and engage in public 
works, for the purpose of giving employment 
to all the labor offered for sale in the market, 
as the means of relieving the wants of the 
poor, assume that the Government is not only 
agreat business firm, but is also omnipotent and 
omniscient. No government is competent to 
the task which they propose, and none can do 
it half as wellas it will bedoneby private enter- 
prise, under the regulations of law. What the 
Government does it should do efficiently ; but 
the great mass of human interests must be left 
to individual management. 


«+. Lhe Pitteburgh Advocate says Mr. Atkin- 
son “‘shows most satisfactorily what becomes 
of the probationers.” We takeit, then, that Zhe 
Advocate has forgotten the following from an 
article:which it printed four or fivé weeks ago: 

‘At the session of the Conference 


ported members. 
In the poe F ae following there were re- 


(inelu 1857) Lge yd verona 
and 10,3484 the twenty 
ears were reported 55,683 members. 


figures show.a.clearlossin twenty years 

of Tenet poobehoaces Se ak oan 
were re- 

cetved into membership, showing th 
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----Dr. GW. ‘Sampson owes thanks to The 
Examiner and Chronicle for ita unwilling bospi- 
tality to his very long essay to prove a position 
acknowledged false by all competent scholars— 
that the wine of the Passover and of the Lord’s 
Supper was not intoxicating. Not a few 
people argue the question as earnestly against 
all evidence as if they had made up their 
minds that, if Chriet drank alcoholic wine, 
then he was no true teacher and his religion 
is false. We know there are temperance 
fanatics who hold to this position. They 
would give up Christianity rather than admit 
that the wine of Cana contained alcohol. 


-»-.The New York World, though it did not 
favor the Electoral Commission at the time, now 
thinks that it was, after all, a very good thing. 
The disclosure of the disorderly element in 
American society, especially in the cities, as 
made by the railway strikers and the ruffians 
that have joined them, has led the World to 
muse upon the commotion and disturbance of 
the public peace that might have arisen if the 
Electoral Commission had not been appointed. 
‘We commend its “‘sober second thoughts’’ to 
all inquiring Democrats, including Judge Black, 
of Pennsylvania. 

...»Professor Bell, the inventor of the tele- 
phone, lately married, and at the wedding re- 
ception there was an exhibition of the new in- 
vention. He has gone to Europe, to experi- 
ment with the cables between England, France, 
and Germany, prior to attacking the Atlantic 

es. A telephone has for some time been in 
use between James R. Osgood & Co.’s publish- 
ing house, in Boston, and the University Press, 
Cambridge—probably the first set up for busi- 
ness purposes. At least one, however, is now 
running between this city and Brooklyn. 

...-All talk about compromising with 
strikers, when they are open and undisguised 
violators of law, is worse than nonsense. It 
encourages the very thing it:seeks to avoid and 
establishes a precedent in:favorof mobs. Even 
if it obviates the difficulty at the moment, it 
invites other riots whenever workingmen are 
dissatisfied with their wages. If civil society 
must fight with'rioters over the wages question, 
the beat and only safe way is to fight it out and 
make an end of it once for all. 

--.- The course of the Turkish war moves on 
with provoking “slowness to those who are 
anxious to see it settled one way or the other. 
The Russians are doing nothing in Armenia, 
however h they may be preparing to do. 
They are south of the Balkans, but haye 
gained no special advantage thus far thereby 
and seem to have met with a defeat north of 
the mountains. Midhat Pasha was reported 
reealled to Constantinople ; but that is now 
denied. 

«-.. The Chicago police, in attempting to dis- 
perse a mob in that city, shotover their heads. 
This wasa very serious blunder. The true way 
to deal with mobs is te ‘‘aim low”’ and fire 
fast. They are simply wild beasts, and are to 
be shot down without a moment’s hesitation. 
If peaceable citizens mingle with them as 
curious observers, let them understand that 
they do so at their peril. 

-+.-Rev. Robert Collyer said at amass meeting 
of citizens in Chicago: ‘‘ As God lives and as 
my soul lives, I would rather die in twenty min- 
utes in defense of order and of our homes 
against these men than live twenty years of as 
happy a life as I have lived these fifty years.” 
That is the sort of pluck for the rule of mobs, 


.---Chief-Justice Agnew, of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, has been tried, convict- 
ed, and fined twenty dollars by a jastice of the 
peace, near Pittsburgh. for shooting pheasants 
out of season. He paid the fine, but sought to 
excuse the offense by ignorance of the law. 
Rather a strange plea from a chief-justice. 

....-Bight souls were saved in Noah’s flood, 
Eight Dunkards crossed the Atlantic Ocean 
“to restore primitive Christianity’ on these 
distant shores. Eight souls constitute the Dun- 
kard mission which has gone back to Germany, 
where, trusting in God, “they can safely lay 
down with the lion and the lamb.” 

.eeeThe Catholic Bishop of Cleveland pro- 
hibits night pic-nics, all kinds of round danc- 
ing, night dancing, dancing in halls or ball- 
rooms for the purpose of raising money for 
chureh purposes or public charities, and the 
sale of beer or intoxicating liquors at church 
pic-nics, festivals, ete. 

...-Boston is much agitated over the ques- 
tion of making the East Boston ferry free, 
The friends of the plan aay the ferry is a high- 
way ; and its opponents deny it, urging that its 
assumption by the city would be an enormeus 
expense aod chiefly for the benefit of out-of- 
town people. 

...»Nearly one-half of the voters in Georgia 
consist of colored people, and yet not a single 
colored man in the whole state is a member of 
the Constitutional Convention now fn session. 
Such s sweeping exclusion does not tell well 
for equal rights in Georgie. 








e+e William Longman, the London publisher, 


is seriously ill. The firm dates from 1720, since 
which time it has rung all sorts of changes om 
the names of Longman, Green, Reader, Dyer, 
Orme, and Robert—five names occasionally ap- 
pearing at the same time. 


-++-&xX-Governor Claflin says that he has had 
a free talk with Secretary Sherman, and found 
him firm on the silver question and determined 
to carry out his programme for resumption 
at the time fixed by law, unless Congress shall 
otherwise direct. 


+++. Why won't people that write to us for in- 
formation enclose a directed postal card, instead 
of a three-cent stamp? It would be two cents 
cheaper in money for them, and ten cents 
cheaper for us in the way of patience this hot 
weather. 


...-A correspondent from Petersburg says in 
the Richmond Dispateh that there are thirteen 
hundred colored people in Petersburg who pay 
taxes on real estate. This fact tells well for 
their industry and thrift. 


..--G@en. Grant has justlaid the corner-stone 
of the new Episcopal church at Geneva; Dom 
Pedro has gone to Brussels ; and the Empress 
Eugenie has returned from Spain to Chisle- 
hurst. 


...-Anna Dickinson and Emma Abbott spend 
the summer fn this city, hard at work. 


Publisher's Beyartment. 


ae pe a AND ees = might with 
truth certainly every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Congh 
so me for Coughs, ida, yee and 

psumption. It is an old and friend 
and always proves true. 


I 
Buryetr’s Cocoarve is the best and 
cheapest Hair Dressing in the world. It 
kills dandruff, allays irritation, and pro- 
motes a vigorous growth of the Hair. 
Se cannEnEEEEEnnies:..--nteeeaenameiiaeen 


Tue popularity and extensive sale of Dr. 
Price’s Special Flavoring Extracts is owing 


to their perfect purity and excellence. 


BALDWIN'S MONTHLY. 


One of the most telling and interesting 
articles that Joel Benton has ever written 
appears in sane ote ee for ee, 

A poem by Ma nge ms the 
August issue of Buidwin'e Monthly, and is 
one of the best of the many excellent pro- 
ductions for which this gifted authoress is 


noted. 
The editorials are certainly worthy of be- 
ing read, followed, and pondered over by 

business men. é 

Baldwin the Clothier may be imitated 
and copied, as he is; but it is safe to say he 
cannot be equaled as a clothier, norcan any 
one get up a periodical of such excellence 
pe as Monthly, Mr. Baldwin is sole 

a 
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UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


OF the multitude of hotels in New York 
none is cosier or better kept and none has 
earned for itself a more enviable reputation 
than the Union Square Hotel, situated di- 
rectly in front of Union Square and com- 
manding a fine view of one of the most cen- 
tral locations in the city. With a frontage 
of 100 feet on Fourth Avenue and running 
back 140 feet on East Fifteenth Street, the 
building is six stories in hight and has 150 
rooms. The carpets and curtains are of 
the choicest and richest designs and were 
purchased for $20,000 from A.-T. Stewart 
& Co. Asteam radiator and hot and cold 
water are conveniences that belong to every 
room in the house. The four suites of 
bridal chambers are especially elegant. 
But the boast of the Union Square is its 
restaurant and cuisine. The cooks have 
been carefully chosen and the waiters are 
uniformly polite and attentive. The 
clerks, too, study the interests of the guests. 
But the success of this hotel is, without 
doubt, due to the long experience of Mr. A. 
J. Dam, who has been in the hotel business 
for over thirty years. He and his son are 
the sole proprietors of the Union Square 
Hotel. , 





eae 
REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHozs. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

Inoncuans for Bors and Yourus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 

Sea iieooacee 

De. Puicn’s Cream Baking Powder wil! 

make Sweeter, lighter, and more digestible 





biscuits, cakes, etc. than any other kind. 
































































































‘‘ Eureka” is the sentiment of countless 
sufferers who find the balm of relief and 
the fountain of their health and strength in 
Aver’s SARSAPARILLA. It is the most 
potent of all the alteratives to purify the 
system and cleanse the blood. It possesses 
invigorating qualities, so that it stimulates 
the faded vitalities and purges out the cor- 
ruptions which mingle with the blood, pro- 
moting derangement and decay. We are 
assured by many,inte)ligent physicians that 
this medicine cures beyond all others of its 
kind, and we can fortify this statement by 
our own experience.—Athol (Mass.) White 
Flag. 





THE ROY AL CANADIAN INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 





Ir is one thing to criticise an insurance 
company that deserves censure; but a most 
culpable act itis todamage a reasonably 
strong company. Amid all the attacks that 
are now made on insurance companies, it 
is fair to suppose that some of them are 


unjust or, at least, exaggerated. A | 
few weeks ago, when Superintendent 
Smyth, of this state, proposed to 


take away the certificate from the Royal 
Canadian Insurance Company of Mont- 
real, and so prevent it from transacting 
business in the State of New York, it was | 
believed at the time that a great injustice 
had been done the company. Subsequent 
events have proved that such is the fdét. 
That the company is now able to carry on 
fire insurance businegs.dn thisstate is abun- 
dantly shown by the facts contained in their 
advertisement, which is printed in another 
column, Itis worth noticing here that. the 
assets of the Royal@anadian in the United 
States are $894:339.17, while the ‘liabilities 
are only $464,141—leaving a surplus of 
$430,498.17. Thie»surplus is in invested 
funds of the safest character. ‘The severe 
losses of the Royal Canadian in the St. 
John fire do not affect the policyholders 
in our own country, for the funds depos- 
ited with the insurance departments of the 
various states and with the company’s 
trustees in this city cannot be recalled by 


the company for Canadian or other losses | 


outside of the United States. These funds 
are reserved by law exclusively for the 
benefit of American policyholders. The 
directors have ordered that all the 
losses of the Royal Canadian in the 
United States be paid at once. The 
friends of the Royal Canadian and the 
public in general have every reason, there- 
fore, to. be thankful for the outlook of the 
company to-day, as compared with the 
storm that threatened it several weeks ago. 
That its progress will now be marked is 
the determination of the present manage- 
ment. 

The following gentlemen constitute the 
board of trustees and directors in this city: 


Ev@enE KELLY, 
Joun D. Woop, 
W. H. Foae, 
HENRY Amy. 
RR 


KNICKERBOCKER CASUALTY IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 





Ir is a dangerous policy to travel now- 
adays without a policy of some sort on 
your life. Accidents are occurring every 
day, and he is aprudent man who in case 
of an accident provides for his family. 
Among the insurance companies that are 
now attracting the attention of the public 
is the Knickerbocker Casualty Insurance 
Company, of New York, a corporation 
judiciously and carefully managed. In the 
certificate of deposit it is seen that $100,000 
belonging to this company, is placed in the 
Insurance Department at Albany. The 
statement of the company which has just 
been published and which appears in our 
issue of this week, is entirely satisfactory. 
The total assets are $126,020.17, while the 
liabilities are only $14,478.41. The officers 
of this company are determined to make it 
@ permanent and growing institution. 

nm 


Famine memory and weakness., of 
thought are relieved by Warner & Co.’s 
Phosphorus preparations, 





Female Weaknesses cured without Medi- 
cine.» T'rial box Address Dr, Swan, 
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T. A. CHAPMAN. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE GREAT Dry Goons) 
ESTABLISHMENT THAT 18 80 IMPORTANT 
A FEATURE IN MILWAUKEE. 





IT is now only five years since Mr. Chap- 
man built and occupied his present very 
attractive store. Nothing could more 
thoroughly justify the wisdom of what 
many of us thought then was a very bold 
movement than the very marked success | 
which has attended the business of this) 
house since its removal from East Water | 
Street. Our readers are for the most part’! 
aware that Mr. Chapman thas been a large 
dealer in dry goods here for many years, 
and they bave from time’ to time seen 
figures in our columns with regard to the 
volume of his trade. Since his removal to| 
his present location the business has steadi- 
ly increased, and now the retail trade 
amounts to very nearly if not quite a mil- 
lion dollars a year, and we are assured and 
know that the business is constantly in- 
creasing. 
At the time Mr. Chapman moved into 
his new store probably no person then liv- 
ing ever dteamed that this beautiful and 
capacious store would ever be too small for 
the largest conceivable retail dry goods 
business that would be done in this city; 
but the time has, nevertheless, come, and 
now Mr. Chapman “‘ lengthens his lines,” 
as he has all the time. been ‘‘ strengthening 
his stakes,”..We need not describe Mr, 
Chapman’s. present store; but: we have 
pleasure in making known to, our readers 
that, in addition to his present store, he 
will hereafter, from about September ist, 
oceupy the store now used by L. A. 
Wheeler & Co. There is an open court 
running between the rear end of the 
Wheeler store and along the side of the L 
of Mr. Chapman’s building, This prop- 
erty Mr, Chapman has now purchased, and 
proposes without delay to connect the two 
stores by opening an archway through the 
side of his store and through the rear end 
of the other store and by building up the 
now open court. .Over this court will be 
built a skylight, forty-four feet, lopg and 
ten feet high, similar in style and pattern to 
the one which now furnishes such a pleas- 
ing effect in the rotunda of his present 
store. 

Throwing these two stores toge'her gives 
Milwaukee one of the finest and largest 





Great Horse Mepictne.—Dr. Tosti’ , 
VENETIAN Horse LiniMent, in pint bottles, |: 
at $1, for thecureof colic, prmer ee G 
and bruises, is best in the world. /| | 
ToBIAs’ Combapenns PowDERs are warranted | 
to cure fever, bots, worms, give a fine coat, 
and increase the appetite. cents, Certi- | 
fied to by Colonel D. McDaniel, owner of 
some of the fastest running horses in the. 
world. Sold by the druggists and saddlers. 
Depot 10 Park Place. - 


ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE A SEA VOYAGE 
should take with them PARKER’s GINGER | 
Tonrc. ‘It is a prompt and certain relief 
from the dreaded miseries of sea-sickness; 
and to all travelers, whether by land or sea, 
it is a most a remedy, protecting 
the system from the ill effects of exposure, 
changes of as. — diet, and Py ad 

rature. our ruggist to t it for 
ron Hiscox gh 4 Co., Pharmagteuticel and 
anufacturing Chemists, 163 William 
Street, N. Y. 


I 
_Areenerrons, exhausting, and painful dis- 

ily yield to the curative influ- | 
as 3 Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts and 
Bands. They are safe, simple, and effect- 
ive, and can be easily applied by the pa- 
tient himself. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
yanic Co , Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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For A TIRED MAN nothing can be really 
more refreshing than a cup of good Cocoa. 
If you purchase that bearing the stamp of 
Walter Baker & Co. you will be sure of a 
pure article. 


ee 
ImporTANT.— When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
gage express. European plan. 350 rooms. 
estaurant -class. ices moderate. 
Elevator, , all modern improvements 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
& Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 


When ordering — goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them. adwertised in “ THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRA' 
a? the word. The inventor a dog this aplenaie 











stores in this country, giving Mr. Chapman, 
for the convenience of his large and — 
ing business a store 100 feet front b 
feet deep, covering a half of one o oer 
city blocks, and supplying him with 17,000 
square feet on his ground floor, besides his 
commodious basements for reserve stock, 
and his large lofts, which he uses for manu- 
facturing purposes. He has certainly got 
one of the best lighted and largest and 
handsomest stores in the entire country. 
We hardly know whether to congratulate 
Mr. Chapman the most or the citizens of 
Milwaukee upon the very marked and 
gratifying success which their establish- 
ment has experienced. Certain it is that 
we are all proud of the great merchant of 
Milwaukee, of his beautiful store, and of his 
immense business. We tender him our 
best wishes for his continued prosperity.— 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 
RR 


CHEAP DRESS GOODS. 





THE lady readers of THE INDEPFNDENT, 
thousands of them, are now deciding about 
their summer dresses. We ask all such to 
read the advertisement of the highly re- 
spectable and responsible house of Doyle 
& Adolphi, in another column. They are 
now opening a small cargo of dress-goods, 
from .auction and elsewhere, which they 
know will meet the wants of the people. 
Former prices are left entirely out in the 
shade. These new goods have been once 
slaughtered, at auction; and Doyle & 
Adolphi propose to slaughter them again 
to the million. They mean business, 
as their host of friends and patrons 
will now find out. Those who live in 
or near New York will, of eourse, call 
and see these goods in person;‘and those at 
a distance can be just as well suited by 
sending for samples. Remember, there is 
no risk in this matter. If you want dress- 
goods, this reliable firm are ready to serve 
you by sending you samples free. If you 
like them, you can then send your orders. 
The business of ordering goods from the 
country is rapidly increasing, and our city 
merchants are firm in their determination 
to give perfect satisfaction toall these calis: 
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IMPORTANT 


NEW REMEDY 


Loss of Memory, Impotency, 
Sefteving of the Brain, 
Loess of Viger and Nerve 
Power, Phthisis, Paralysis, 
Neuralgia, etc. 





sg : PHOSPHORUS SOMPOUND. 


This mnethed of propestng Piesphoras 
covered and 


Pp 
sive qualities, which have so lon, 
the use of th is potent and valuable remedy. 


Delpech 
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), Dr. Burgess. =a 
New: York. The ‘special eatwent indicated 1 4 aoe 
eases is: ist. Complete rest of mind ; especial! 
stention from al! occupations resembling that upon 
whieh the oj has been overworked. The 


any n 
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cases incorrect impressions, putting only Snose ob- 
jects before them calculated to —— fod. 
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100 Pills sent by mail on receipt 
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The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor, 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract, 
Take no other. 





“Hear, for I will ak ef ex 
things.” cellent 
PONDS EXTH ACT—The great 
tire Destroyer. 


without Pond’s Extract. aceide 
Bruises, Contusions, Cut 
are relieved almost instantly ns 
cation. Promptly relieves’ pa Ans — 
Oia Stee elie; Melony, Coraey 
oO 0 elo 

Arrests inflammation? reduces swelll a 

octing, removes discoloration ana 


dl. 
Labi find it their best friend. It 
the pains to which they are pecuHartygg, 
ject—notably fullness and pressure in the 
nausea, vertigo &c. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all — of Iuflam 
ee and ulceration 
BEM HOIDS or PELES find {this 
the onty mediate relief and ultimate car. 
No case however chronic or obstinate canlong 


VATICor ie VEINS. It is the only sure car, 

DISEASES. it has no equalfr 
ee. cure. 
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Maiden Lane, New York 





—Mre. 
R. :. SELLERS & CO., ve... Rees, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
génuine has our name on bottom of wrappers. 














SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED Wi 


Spoons and Forks of the 
Quality made. 
Also Full Assortment of 


ELECTRO SILYER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. 


Salesroom 


Factory and mi Ole, Broadway. tA ci York. 








J.¥F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Ag’ts, N.Y. 


It qitzeyey - vent or Rubber Fan ho. Cleveland, 0 samp 





KINGSFORD'’S 
OSWEGO CORN STARCK 


18 THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPAKATIONS FOR 
PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, Etc., 


nd, on account of its greater purity and delicacy, is préferable to Bermuda Arrow Root. 
we Inferior and spurious articles are often seld as Corn Starch. 43 








Reader, try Doyle & Adolphi. 


To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that: f. KINGSFORD & BON is on each BOX and on each 
PACKAGE, 
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Mz. Davin A. Writs, in his letter on 
whe Dollar of the Sons,” makes a good 
point on the silver question by Showing the 
relstive convenietice of gold'and silver for 
monetary use. As to “‘ convenience, adapta- 
tion to the business of the country, domestic’ 
and foreign, portability, and the like,” he 


877. 
—— 





says: 
ractor, “On all these points the balance of ad- 
tract, motege for all transactions above five 
jollars is largely om the side of gold, as 
will be evident when it is remembered that 
ee 
ver 
ohm om th does to soul a like value te gold, 
ze sixteen times more strength to handie it, 
a ne sixteen times more capacity to hold it, and 
celled. sixteen times more e se to transport it. 
Td to. be In other words, in this saving age, to use 
ments, silver for large transactions in the place of 
a gold iss misapplication and waste of fif- 
teen-sixteenths of a given unit of effort, 
aings, time, expense, and capacity, when one- 
nem oy sixteenth would accomplish the same re- 
licals rap. sult.” 
ASsTIAgeS The letter also contains a table prepared 
rites by Mr. E. B. Elliott, of the United States 
netorateg Treasury Department, showing, as follows, 
— the weights in pounds avoirdupois of 
rah various sums Of United States silver coin- 
e can long ° . 
sure car, No. of Dolars. a 
) equal for a seneee oe weeee é . 55.12 
this itis; 10,000... . 851.16 
; bys ay + a 
» aad ee sono e ans 
Falta PY a oe toes ees CS errererrr se 16,534.66 
. These several valtrés in gold, at the rate 
acquaint, of 1 to 16, would ‘be® éxpressed by one-six- 
sh, Ee. teenth of the above'weights. For all busi- 
aiteta ness transactions, except comparatively 
use in gs p 
the fore. small ones, it is manifest that gold has im- 
E a mensély the advantage over silver in the 
5 aaa clementof convenience as to use. If aman 
8 of Ine had eighteen dollars and fourteen cents 
ee paid to him in the subsidiary silver coin of 
moet the United States, he would have to carry 
. the luggage of a pound weight; if the 
helt amount were one hundred dollars, he would 
ont ys hove to carry fiveand a half pounds weight; 
ord to be and if he recetved’a thousand dollars, he 
te would, as Mr. Wells says, need a wheelbar- 


> Spraitis, row to carry the money. If three hundred 


on ie thousand dollars were at one time paid'to 
5 ae him in thé’ “‘@ollar of the fathers,” then 
nvatuable “the wheelbarrow would have to be dis- 
-A. carded and the ‘railroad car called into 
requisition.” 
byt The truth is that “ the dollar of the sons,” 
oe, which is gold, except for small payments, 
q em is altogether the most convenient dollar to 
nd in the use. Not only is it more convenient for 


domestic use; but it is composed of the 
metal employed as money by the nations 
with which this country trades. The United 
States may by law remonetize silver; yet 
to law of Congress can make it the money 
of the commercial world. Gold has ac- 
quired this position and will maintain it. 

Gold for the monetary standard, silver 
for subsidiary coin, some cheaper metal for 
the minor eoins—these are so largely ac- 
complished facts in the medern practice of 
the trading nations that there is no use in 
the United States disputing them or at- 
tempting to change them. The attempt, 
While disastrous in the process, would be 
4 failure in the end. 

<a —___ 


NATIONAL FINANCES. 


THE receipts of the Government during 
the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1877, as 
compared with those of the previous year, 
i forth in the following tabular state- 





cuir Quarter. 

















1876. . 
WARE. Inte +t oeeeecesetegece «0+. 844,233,626 554 i209 
c i Revenue........0.ee0s 28,199,723 28,813,338 
0. laneous..... bicdis).dderee 8,722,793 6,742,460 
Lh TOL a eonene eABLABIG “WOR 
ones pastoane.... ne tice 
ing Stam ternal! Reven 3 Bet it , 
weiand, ©. Miscellaneous. ne: aot id 
EE esses. xe 
Ted Quart 
Customs ~ o..., 
intent Poe eat SaSoe és: $38,269,535 
og fin @ 6,384,081 7,721,510 
| : 
j oad ssoseennsseate. $70,473,706 $69,168,696 
owe $33,300,882 $31,090,641 
laternal ante is Kh. 33,422,799 32,985,796 
ar Wiaeensennin 3,197,976 6,017,125 
tes Riidisstessceqssassca $69,961,667 $70,043,562 
ning is a summary of the fe- 


Of. the fiscal year just closed, com- 
| on each 


pared with. the receipts for the preceding, 
fiscal year: . «» 


1876. 1st? 


ne ee $148,(071,985 $130,439,419 
Intemal Revenne .:.... /,:51.. 116,700,782 118,488,279 
Miscellaneous....,....«<«: +» 32,709,321 22,447,980 

Total. ..; -ageccccscscccsceees $287,482,088 $271,325,678 


The falling off in receipts during the last 
fiscal year, as compared with the one im- 

mediately preceding, amounts to $16,156,- 

860; and this is due wholly to a decrease in 

custome receipts, which were less by $17,- 

632,564 than during the previous year. The 

receipts from:internal revenue show an in- 

crease of $1,737,547, and those from miscel- 

laneous sources show a decrease of $251,341. 

| (‘Phe total ordinary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, not including the interest on the 
public debt for the year ended June 30th, 

1877, were $144,665,324, as against $158,- 
216,526 for the previous year, showing a re- 
duction of $13,571,202 in favor of the last 
year. If-we compare the falling off of re- 
ceipts with the decrease of expenses, we find 
the former to exceed the latter by $2,585,- 
158, If we compare the total receipts for the 
last fiscal year with the total ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government during the same 
time, we find the former to exceed the lat- 
ter by $126,660,354. This sum has been ab- 
sorbed in the interest on the public debt and 
in reducing the debt. 

The result of the year’s operations, on 
the whole, presents a very favorable exhib- 
it. The decrease of customs receipts is due 
to a corresponding decrease in foreign im- 
portations; and this means that the people 
have bought and consumed less foreign 
goods than during the previous fiscal year. 

—— EE 


DEBTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THE last circular issued by the com- 
mercial agency of Messrs. Dun, Barlow & 
Co. gives the following figures as repre- 
senting the debts in the United States: 

‘«The figures most accessible show that 
the national debt, as compared with $64,- 

,000 in 1860, amounts to $2,200,000,000 
1877; that the states’ debt amounts to 
,000,000; the municipal debt to $1,- 
,000,000; the railway debt to $2,300,- 
,000; the discounts and loans of national 
and other banks to another $1,000,000,000; 
nd the loans by insurance and other mort- 
machinery may be safely estimated at 
another $500,000,000. Grouping all these 
toughly together, the-visible indebtedness 
of which some financial conception may be 
formed amounts to the sum of $7, 
000,000.” 
The interest on this sum, at six per cent., if 
Tegularly paid, would require each year 
$441,000,000—an amount exceeding the 
value of the surplus cotton and grain crops 
combined. This immense accumulation of 
debt, especially in the national, state, and 
municipal form, and very largely in that 
of railways, is the work of the last sixteen 
years. A part of it represents the destruc- 
tion and waste of the War of the Rebellion; 
another part is represented by permanent 


’ 


ho inconsiderable sum must be set down to 
enterprises and schemes in excess of the 
growth of population, which for the pres- 
ent is almost a dead loss. It will take time 
for the country to adjust this enormous 
burden of debt and ultimately liquidate it. 
The work cannot be done in a moment and 
éannot be done at all without the applica- 
tion of conservative and economical prin- 
ciples. The people have been for several 
years running the debt-contracting policy to 
an extravagant and dangerous rate. The 
liquidation process has begun; and this is 
one of the secrets of the ‘‘ hard times ” of 
which so many complain. The process in 
its ultimate effect is one of business health. 
EEE 


MONEY MARKET. 


Business generally has been greatly dis- 
arranged bythe trouble on the railroads. 
Fortunately, capitalists have shown no dis- 
position to be alarmed at the spread of the 
strike or the great destruction of property 
it has occasioned, and the situation has been 
much less grave than it otherwise might 
have been. The recent reduction in the 
pay of employés was an act of absolute 
necessity with the railroads, and the sub- 
sequent action'of these employés was not 
only unwise, but also unjustifiable. Reduc- 
tion in wages is one of the ways back to 
the proper adjustment of values, which has 
heen going on for several years, and, though 
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improvements of general public utility; and 


be submitted ‘to;.a8 unavoidable; () It is ab- 
solute folly for labor to contend against the 
principles which govern commercial opera- 
tions. Capital must have profit enough to 
insure its continued employment, and men 
must work for such pay as the conditions 
of business and capital will allow. The 
fictitious value of every commodity during 
the war period rendered high wages a ne- 
cessity; and the shrinkage in all values 
which has been gradually taking place since 
the panic must continue until each has 
settled. back to its proper relation with the 
other. Wages can be no exception to the 
rule; and the vast number of the employed 
throughout the whole community must 
sooner or later accept the situation and 
yield themselves to the unanswerable logic 
of events. The shoe that pinches at first 
grows easy by thé wearing, and so the 
events of the past week have been so many 
steps toward the ease of general prosperity 
when the final and complete settlement of 
the present financial embarrassments shall 
have taken place. 

Money has been steady all the week. 
Tuesday tle unsettled state of affairs 
forced it to the exceptional rate of 4 
per cent. Since then it has loaned on call 
at 3 to2 to 11¢ per cent., closing at 1 per 
cent. on Saturday. Banks and trust com- 


We quote first-class commercial indorsed 
60 to 90-days paper at 444 per cent.; four- 
months paper at 444 to 5 per cent. 
Speculative manipulation prevented any 
panic in the stock market at the beginnin 
of the strikes, and there was only a slight 
decline through the excitement of the first 
few days of the week followed from 
Wednesday until the close on Saturday, by 
@ strong upward movement, especially in 
coal stocks and Wes Union. It is 
almost wonderful how stocks have been 
held at or forced beyond recent prices 
in the face of such a situation as the strikes 
have produced. Had investors taken alarm 
and sold more than the market could have 
absorbed, there is no telling where the 
matter would have ended. The loss by 
reason of the strike to railroads and busi- 
ness generally hias been terrible. A careful 
estimate of the actual loss, including the 
destruction of property, places the amount 
at $26,250,000, of which the railroads lose 
$1,250,000: in suspension of traffic alone. 
This loss the railroads can hardly afford to 
bear. Nearly all of them were in trouble 
ready. With debts pressing for payment 
ind growing larger, excessive competition 
reducing rates below a paying basis, and a 
large part of the traffic being diverted to 
water routes, connecting and dependent 
lines are being forced into bankruptcy, 
and the trunk lines have to share the 
trouble and shoulder some of the burdens. 
During the first half of the year 1877 
sixty-three railroads, with an invested cap- 
ital in stocks, bonds, and floating debt of 
$429,014,884, have gone to the wall and 
been sold under foreclosure or placed in 
the hands of receivers. During the entire 
year 1876 there were seventy-six railroads, 
representing a capital of $755,848,000, 
foreclosed, sold, or put in receivers’ hands. 


The following were the prices during the 
week; 





Open- High- Low- Clos- 
. est. est. ing. 
Atlantic and Pacific Tel..... W 2 20 26 
Chicago and Northwestern. Wy 2 19 22% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pref. 49% 51% 454 50% 
C., BR. 1., and Pacific.......... 923 94% 9K  %¢ 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 9% 9% = 99 
@., ©., MRAM. O,). cd ccdcccsccce 3 3% 8 3% 
C., ©., C., ANAT, . ced sceseeee 25 25 % 2% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh.,..75% 81 13% 815% 
Chicago and Alton........... 82 90 82 85% 
Chicago and Alton, pfd.....110 no 110 no 
Del., Lack., and Westera.... 39} 46 385g 44% 
Delaware and Hudson....... 35 47 BAe = 42K 
GE scbtcce <ccegcecesaceeds 7 % 6% 8% 
Harlem .........0ssssseeeeee. 137% «(188% 137% 386188 
Ban.and St. Joseph .......11% 12 lu 2 
Han. and St. Joseph, pref,... 28 29% 28 29 
Mlinois Central...............- 57 59 54 59 
Lake Shore........ 48K 52% 43 51x 
Michigan Central. ee a >) a ibd 4336 
Morris and Essex........+-+++ 67 0% 6 70% 
Mil. and St. Paul ...........- 21% 4% 20 2 
Mil. and 8t. Paul, pfd ....... 58 60% 55 604 
N.Y. Central..........--seeees 92% «=695%C«CODMHCiéiCCK 
N.J. Central. ...,....... «. 10 1% 9% «6a 
Qhio and Miss ... ...++..+00 2% 3% 2% 3 
Ohio and Miss., pfd.......... 5 6 5 6 
Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne 85 84 8 89 
St. Louis and L M............ 84 9 86 9 
St. Louis, K.C.,and N., pfd.. 214% 21% Wk 2% 
Toledo, Wab.,and West..... 4 4 3X 4 
Union Pacific.........2....ss06 crt 6 64 6 
Western Union Telegraph... 604 68 60 674 


Government bonds have not been special- 
ly active, though they continue firm, with 











it may work occasional hardships, it must 


only slight fluctuations in prices, 


panies make no loans lower than 4 per cent. | 





21 
The Treasury De thas issued the 
fty-third call for’ the redemption of 5-20 


onds 1865. It is for $10,000,000, of which 
$3,000,000 are ‘registered and ‘$7,000,000 
coupon bonds. The principal and interest 
will be paid at the Treasury, October 27th, 
and the interest will cease on that day. 
Following are descriptions of bonds, all 
numbers inclusive: 

Coupon bonds, dated July 1, 1875: $50— 
Nos. 30,001 to 40,000; $100—52,001 to 
66,000; $500—42,001 to 50,000; $1,000— 
75,001 to 85,000. 

. Registered bonds, ‘‘redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States after July 1, 
1870”: $50—Nos. 1,157 to 1,400; $100— 
10,501 to 11,900; $500—7,201 to 7,750; 
$1,000—23,001 to 25,100; $5,000—6,701 to 
7,300; $10,000—7,881 to 11,750. 

The calls now outstanding fall due as 
follows: 





No. Date. Coupon. Registered. 
46th ....... Aug. 5..ce..ccreee $8,581,000 $1,533,550 
Sith... 0... Aug. 21........0006 6,000,000 4,000,000 
48th........ AUug. %........0008 6,000,000 4,000,000 
49th. .3..... Sept. 1l........... 10,000,000 5,000,000 
GOth........0Cb. 5..cerecseeee 7,000,000 3,000,000 
Slst ....... Oct. 16.....:...... 7,000,000 3,000,000 
62d. +-OCb. 19 ..cceseoeee 7,000,000 3,000,000 
B3d....0+++ Oct. 2 cececercecs 7,000,000 8,000,000 

TOtal...cccccccescescccee $58,581,000 $26,533,550 


The 46th call embraces the last of the 
- 65s. The other calls are for the new 


8. 
_ The Treasurer now holds $337,638,100 in 
United States bonds to secure national 
bank circulation, and $18,782,500 to secure 
public deposits. United States bonds de- 
posited for’ circulation during the week 
ending Saturday, $2,635,000; withdrawn, 
2,226,000. “ National bank circulation out- 
tanding: currency notes, $315,401,387; 

ld notes, $1,430,120. 
| Gold continues firm, without much activ- 
ity except borrowing and lending for im- 

ediate delivery, for which the rate is now 
8 per cent, The opening price on Monda 
Hirt ot losing, 1059. during the wee 
1064, the c 1054. 

State bonds have been dull. Railroad 
bonds were lower at the beginning of the 
week, in sympathy with stocks; but after- 
ward ‘recovered and were steady, with a 
moderate business. 

The Bank Statement shows a decrease in 
all items, which would probably have been 
somewhat greater in the legal tenders had 
it mot been for the interruption in railroad 
traffic.» Western banks have been unable 
to draw their exchanges; but the consequent 
“wapbarrassment has not been serious , because 
the néed has not yet become pressing for 
movement of crops. 

The following is an analysis of the bank 

tals of the week, compared with that of 


- 


the week previous: 






















July 2Bth. Compartsons. 
LORDS sesseseese 9,169,600 Dec...$1,762,600 
Bpecie.......... 3,964,100 Dec... 996.700 
Legal tenders. 67.325,.200 Dec... 174,500 
rotal reserve.. 1,309.300 Dec... 1,170,200 
Deposits........ i] 900 Dec... 1,748,700 
keserve required 55,2 Dee... 487,176 
Burplua nent ot 16.043.015 Bec... 783°025 
Cire 15,517,900 Dec... 28,500 





Closing quotations of bank stocks were 
-as follows: 
Bid. Ask'a 























America....... Mercantile... .. 106 
American Ex...105 - erchants’ ll 115 
B’nk’ & Br’k’As 80 — |Metropolitan...12% 128 
3ute’s’& Drov’s’ — 120 |New York.......— 11 
) ess. — 1274| Ninth National. -- 70 
Continental..... 70 - |Nortn America. — 83 
change.i68 136 rae 3% 106 

rst National. .200 — |Phenix.......... I 105 
‘ourth Nat’nal, — 98 pablic........ _ 9 
UE ccrececags 145 _ ahoe &Leather— 120 
Gallatin Nat’nal— 120 . Nicholas..... — 93 
ie & Traa’s’!: — teof NYnewllix — 
nies cewces cod — 122 |Tenth National — vil) 

eseeee — 110 |Tradesmen’s....— 132 

P cose 130 - Ms seee! 150 


Mechanics 
Mech.’B’k’g As. 50 





FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


pecial 


ances, 
paid to Investment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds, 


‘kX SOLID TEN PER OENT. 


The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN- 
$i known all over New Le and the Middle 
tes as the Agency whose Interest Cou are 
CERTAINLY AND PROMPTLY as Pe Cou- 
ns of Government Bonds, has enlarged its field and 
8. URL, AND 
LLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 

@ in ite character or management. Ife 
en } Cent. will ak 7%: address for Circular 
a wT and 








I 
I 
¢ 
Cc 
an ferences ACTUA 7 Mi 

Tinots Loan Agency,” Jacksonvilie. Llinois. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 
in ac, ? po 
ee ieee lenmilécstadediige eee Oe 





Sse: EA 
UE ATEN, «. .dnnccnscnetannegha® 1,642,882 59 








:¢ CHARLES L. ROK, Assistant Secretary. 











Commerc 
RAILWAY FORECLOSURES. 


4 RECENT number of the Chicago Rail- 
way Age gives some startling statistics in 
respect to the financial disasters of railway 
companies in this country. From January 
ist to July 1st, 1877, thirty-two roads, hav- 
ing a mileage of 2,586 miles and represent- 
ing a capital of $127,745,928, were sold 
under foreclosure. During the same time 
sixteen other roads, having a mileage of 
2,422 miles and representing a capital of 
$169,686,392, were placed in the hands of 
receivers. Proceedings were commenced 
or sales ordered in the case of fifteen other 
roads, not included in the list of 1876, hav- 
ing a mileage of 2,217 miles and represent- 
ing a capital of $131,582,564. The aggre- 
gate of these figures gives us 63 roads, a 
mileage of 7,225, and a _ represented 
capital of $429,014,884. The winding-up 
process for the first six months of the cur- 
rent year has been a sweeping one, and to 
individual investors exceedingly disastrous. 
The summary of the same process in the 
year 1876 is given in the following figures: 


No. Mile 
Roads. age. 





Capital 
Represented. 


Sold under foreclosure., 30 3546 $217,848,000 


Receivers appointed or 


proceedings com- 
MROMOOG vc ccrcccccscce 46 7,876 538,000,000 
DORMS... cc. cccccecevos 76 11,422 $755,848,000 


The aggregate for the last eighteen 
months gives us 189 roads sold, or in the 
hands of receivers, or with proceedings 
commenced against them, having a mileage 
of 18,647 miles and representing a capital 
of $1,184,862,884. Upon these figures the 
Railway Age comments as follows: 

‘* Tt will be seen that the number of roads 
sold in the first six months of 1877 was 

ter than in the entire year 1876, al- 
though the mileage and amounts involved 
were far less. The number and value of 
the roads placed in receivers’ hands or 
started toward foreclosure were smaller, al- 
though the rate for the six months would 
seem to indicate that the total for 1877 will 
be even larger than that for last year. 

‘*It is probable, however, that the mor- 
tality for the last half year will not be as 
great as that of the first. There are still 
many roads whose sale has been or is about 
to be ordered—this proceeding in the 
of a number having been postponed from 
time to time, although clearly inevitable. 
But new defaults are growing much less 
frequent, and it seems likely that most of 
the weak compunies have already suc- |. 
cumbed, and that the greater part of those 
that have weathered the storm thus far will 
be able to avoid shipwreck hereafter, if the 
promise of a cessation of the tempest of 
reckless competition and a speedy return of 
general prosperity be realized. For many 
along year, however, the wrecks that line 
the shore will be terrible evidence of the 
ruin which has beset American railway en- 
terprises during the last four years.” 

Two very serious errors were com- 
mitted for a series of years prior to 
the panic of 1878 in reference to rail- 
way construction, and for them hundreds 
and thousands of investors have had 
to pay a heavy penalty. One of these 
errors consists in the fact that the rate of 
construction entirely outran the growth of 
population and the demands of business, 
and, as the consequence, in the building of 
& great many roads that could not for a long 
time return any profit to their owners. The 
other error consists in building rvads not 
on the basis of stock subscriptions paid in, 
but largely on the basis of borrowed cap- 
ital represented by railroad bonds and de- 
manding the semi-annual or annual pay- 
ment of interest. The invested capital was 
altogether too largely borrowed capital, and 
in the case of many roads almost wholly 
such. Bondholders, and not stockholders, 
furnished the capital for building many of 
these roads; and, hence, they have had to 
sell out the roads, in the effort to reimburse 
themselves, generally finding themselves 
minus to very heavy amounts. 

The process of settlement has been going 
on for the last four years, and we donot see 
how it is to stop until the railway system, 
like every other business burdened with 
more debts than it can pay, comes down to 
hard-pan. While vast sums of individual 
capital in the form of securities will be 
wholly wiped out, the railroads themselves 
will remain, passing into other hands; and, 
as business shall revive and the population 
of the country increase, these roads will 
gradually advance in value, and in the end 
the greater part of them will become re-. 
munerative to their owners. 


" cumb coul 





BUSINESS FAILURES. 


Messrs. Dun, Bartow & Co. have is- 
sued their second quarterly report, giving 
the business failures for the first six months 
of the current year, as compared with the 
corresponding period in the years 1875 and 
1876. The statement is as follows: 









No. of Fail Liabilits 

First half of 1877............00++ 4,149 $ 99,607,000 
Sy 4,690 108,415,000 

First half of 1875..........<- - 8,563 16,784,268 


The following table shows the failures in 
each of the two quarters of the year, 'as 
compared with the corresponding quarters 
of the two previous years: 

FIRST QUARTER. 


0. 

Years. Follure. Lhabintier  Lesburties. 
18TS .. oe ceeceseee 1,982 $48,176,988 $21,784 
1976... eee 2806 64,644,156 28,038 
GIR is .<c0ecechaepse 2369 «54,588,074 19,010 

SEOOND QUARTER. 

Years. pe Liebuteiee? vanities, 
Oi. ccnamabiinns 1.581 $83,667,313 $21,295 
alc 1794 48.77.2738 24,398 
ltl bes 1880 45,068,097 2.972 


The number of failures in the second 
quarter of the current year was nearly a 
thousand less than during the first quarter, 
while the average liability to each failure 
was increased by nearly five thousand dol- 
lars, as compared with the first quarter; 
and the total liabilities were increased by 
nearly twelve millions of dollars. The 
failures in this city. for the first six months 
ef 1877 were 434, with liabilities amount- 
ing to $16,545,064, as compared with 442 
for the first six months in 1876, with liabil- 
ities amounting to $18,776,660; showing a 
slight decrease in the number of failures, 
and also a decrease of more than two mil- 
lions in the amount of liabilities, as com- 
pared with the previous year. Thenumber 
ef firms and individuals embraced in the 
report is now 701,650, against 691,154 six 
months ago, which is probably due not to 
an actual increase.to this amount in busi- 
ness firms, but rather to an increase of Dun, 
Barlow & Co. in their reporting business. 
The circular contains the following com- 
ment on the excessive expansion of busi- 
ness which preceded the panic of 1873: 
‘‘The mistake since the panic of 1873 
has been that the magnitude of the expan- 
sion—not only in this country, but the world 
over—has not been sufficiently appreciated ; 
hence, the false hope has been entertained 
of an early return to prosperity. . . . 
“The evil is one which will, it is sup- 
, cure itself. Unfortunately, the 
principal process by which this will be 
effected is that-of failure, as the voluntary 
withdrawals, especially from retail trade, 
are very rare. The failure statistics are, 
therefore, likely to show a continued large 
number of casualties; but in this view may 
be more significant of health than disease. 
If alarge proportion of traders who suc- 
be kept out of business and be 
provided with some other pursuit than that 
of helping to divide a small trade among a 
large number, failures weuld not be an un- 
mixed evil.” 
The truth is that trading, manufacturing, 
and speculation were by our currency sys- 
tem stimulated to an unnatural and, con- 
sequently, an unhealthy development. Cor- 
porations and individuals spread themselves 
far beyond the bounds of prudence or busi- 
ness safety. Such astate of things could 
not be permanently maintained. Inflated 
prices had got to come down, entailing 
heavy individual losses and weeding out 
those who were carrying more sail than bal- 
last. This process, while a severe one to 
thousands, is ultimately a process of busi- 
ness health, The country has already 
passed through the larger part of it, and 
when specie payment shall be reached and 
become an established fact then business 
will recuperate upon a solid foundation. 
There is nothing strange in our history for 
the last ten or twelve years. It is simply 
the old story that has been told a great 
many times before, and will be repeated 
hereafter. 


INTERNAL COMMERCE. 


THE first annual report on the internal 
commerce of the United States has just 
been issued by the public printer. Itis a 
little singular that the Government should 
during its whole history have provided for 
elaborate reports, at a large expense, in re- 
gard to our foreign trade; and that, until 
the present report, it has never made any 
appropriation for collecting the statistics 
and other information in respect to the in- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








really of vastly greater importance. The | 
value of the latter commerce is, secording 
to this report, twenty-five times as great as 
that of the former; and the value of the | 
railroads of the United States engaged in 
transporting domestic products is twenty- 
three times more than that of all the ship- 
ping engaged in the foreign trade of the 
United States. 

The railroad problem, both in this coun- 
try and in other countries, is considered in 
this report, and illustrated by thirteen 
maps, presenting the principal rail and water 
lines of communication in the United States. 
Eighty-seven per cent. of the grain shipped 
from the West last year to the seaboard 
was carried on railroads, and more than 
ninety per cent of the whole internal com- 
merce of the country during the year was 
by railroads. This shows an immense pre- 
ponderance of railway over water commu- 
nication. The latter has, indeed, been 
almost superseded by the former, and, what- 
ever may have been the losses of individuals 
in railway investments, there can be no 
doubt that the construction of railroads hes 
added billions to the real wealth and pro- 
ductive power of the United States, which 
but for them would to-day have had no ex- 
istence. It is well to bear this fact in mind 
when confronted by the gloomy figures 
which represent individual losses. Nor 
should the states forget the fact, when con- 
sidering and determining what shall be 
their legislative policy toward railway com- 
panies. It certainly would be bad policy 
to attempt to kill the goose that lays so 
many golden eggs. 

The total amount of contributions made 
by the Government in aid of railroad con- 
truction up to the close of the year 1876 is, 
sondage to this report, $144,000,000, in- 
cluding all the land grants and subsidies to 
the Pacific roads. This, however, is only 
about three per cent. of the entire cost of 
the railroad system of the United States. 
The other ninety-seven per cent. has been 
furnished by individual contributors, If 
the Government should never directly 
realize a dollar from this contribution, the 
indirect advanteges would reimburse it 
more than a hundred fold. It is a very 
great mistake to regard the contribution as 
wasted and lost. 





NEGOTIABLE PAPER. 
Ir has been the practice of the banks in 
Pennsylvania, in discounting notes, to re- 
quire the insertion of a clause binding 
the debtor to pay five per cent. of the 
eosts that may be incurred in collecting 
them. Such paper has for years been re- 
garded as negotiable, and, when endorsed, 
as requiring merely the signature of the 
endorser. The Bank of Huntington held 
some of this kind of paper which went to 
protest, and a suit was brought against the 
endorser for the purpose of compelling 
payment. The endorser, in contesting the 
guit, claimed that the notes having the five 
per cent. clause added to them were not 
legally negotiable paper, and that unless 
they contained a formal guaranty of the 
indebtedness, as in other cases of non-nego- 
tiable evidences of debt, there was no lia- 
bility on the part of endorsers. Judge 
Dean, however, overruled this point, and 
held that such notes were negotiable paper, 
and that the endorser was bound by his 
mere signature, without any formal guar- 


anty. 

The case being taken to the Supreme 
Court of the state, that court recently re- 
versed the decision of the court below, 
holding that the notes are not negotiable, 
and that the endorser of such notes, with- 
outany formal guaranty of the indebtedness, 
is discharged from all liability for their 
payment. It is said that banks and private 
individuals in Pennsylvania hold some 
$5,000,000 in notes of this character, and 
that the decision renders a large percentage 
of the amount entirely valueless. The 
question will probably go to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The penalty 
for an illegal commercial usage, if the de- 
cision shall remain unchallenged or be sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, isa very heavy one. Rules of law 
there must be for determining what is and 
what is not negotiable , ap:r; and yet these 
rules sometimes work a severe hardship to 
creditors. Such seems to be the fact in 





ternal commerce of:the country, which is: 


Jugust 2, 1877: 


in 
DRY GooDs. 
Tue riots throughout the country d 


have failed to receive goods puabeeenen 
their stores, and have been unable to Take 
shipments to their customers. Such a stat, 
of affairs is deplorable, certainly; but th 
season of the year is the best one that coujq 
have been selected for such an interry 

to business. Buyers are not yet in themay. 

ket in any considerable numbers for th. 

fall trade. Later on, the damage would 

have been much preater. 

The movement in cotton goods has been 
restricted, because of the impossibility of 
making shipments to interior markets snq 
has been confined mostly to city orders 
There is no accumulation of stock, hoy. 
ever, as receipts by rail have also been jp. 
terrupted to a great extent. 

The market for the raw material: on th 
spot has been fairly active, the demag 
being chiefly from spinners. For futur 
average call has existed, with a somewhy 
stronger and better tone. We quote roy 
of prices for ‘‘ spot” at the close 10.11.16) 
183 for ordinary to fair. 

The export of domestic cottons has bm 
8,398 packages from New. York ani % 
packages from Boston, making a totdd - 
68,011 packages for the year so far, agains 
51,476 packages for same time in 1876. 

Bleached and brown sheetings and shir 
ings have been in light request, mostly by 
city orders. Some shipments have ben 
made East and South. 

Ginghams have been in very light mor 
ment, on account of interruption in ship 
ping facilities. 

Print-cloths have ruled quiet, with no trans 
actions of importance. .The quotation st 
Fall River is 4% cents, thirty days, for G4xt4 
extra goods; at Providence, 4), cents, cash 
to thirty days for extras and 41; cents fe 
standards. The stock in hands of mi: 
ufacturers at the close of the week is esti- 
mated at 1,150,000 pieces. Prints have 
been in light demand. A good many buy- 
ersare in the market, and some selections 
have been made and are being held for the 
resumption of railway communication. 
There has been very little doing in ship. 
ments of woolen goods. New business out. 
side of city orders has been limited to the 
East and South. 

Some styles of fancy cassimeres have 
been in limited request; but the general 
action has been light. Clothiers and job 
bers have largely anticipated the usual 
consumptive demand, which as yet has ndé 
commenced. ‘ 

There has been no movement of account 
in dress goods, the buyers who are in the 
market being unable to act freely on ac- 
count of the strike. 

Foreign dry goods have been quiet, 
though steady. Buyers are looking st the 
offerings, though but little business has 
been accomplished. 

The imports for the week were $175,000 
less than last week; but nearly $60,000 
more than for the same week last year. 

—_—_—_—_—SE—EE 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO BEVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, July 30th, 1877. 
PRINTS, 
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Allens........ «see. 6 |Manchester.....--- 
ee Door 
Arnold ..........+. 63¢ Oriental. ....-++++- 7 
Cocheco, L........ 7 |Pacific .....-++++ 4 
Dunmelis.......... — |Richmond......- y oy 
Freeman.. ....... 51 Simpson’s Mourn’g 6 
Garner &Co...... 6{|Sprague.....--++** 5 
Gloucester........ amsutta ....-++* a 
pageconee Washington....--- 
GINGHAMS, Py 
Amoskeag......... 9 caster....+0++* © 
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DaRss «609 ec csecns 8 |Benfrew ....--++** 
Glasgow.........++ 81¢|Southwark....---+ 7% 
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CUSTOM SHIRTS. 
HUTCHINSON BROS, 


Successors to VINTON & HUTCHINSON 


869. BROADWAY, N.Y. 


capirections tor Self-Measurement sent apon appli 
“Gcods detivered Free of Express Charges. 


ee es ee 


A BEVOLUTION IN TRADE: 
cannot visit ond 
t NewYork inp ‘os wet «hap 

they want to know where w to get 


DOYLE '& “ADOLPHE 


267 AND 260 ) GRAND STREET 


a on resem ~an purchasers, in 


any n the country, samples of any dress 
# Ries who desire Bcheap, handsome dress, of good 


material, for 
i2 1-2 CTS. PER YARD 
should write vo us for sam ples 
hose who Wants great, bargain in a dress for 
.20,0TS. PER YARD, 
of much better better material (which formerly sold at 
| 3S cents per yard), shouid send at once to us f 


samples. 
Those who want lendid trave dress of fine 
} Roy > or pure ro Stik Kana Wool Gray 7 Brown Pon- 


31 OTS... PER YARD, 
best styles, formerly at cents per yard, 
8. 


ahesia send stones yas ior 
ose who contemp) a A the seashore, to 


OF to an want an 
oon a a ieaplonale outfit, suitable to wear on such 
40 cts.. * well worth S55 cts. ale VAs; 


should send to us immed ately for som 
Those who want a superb 


$1.00, $1.26, to $3: oe per  yareg 
cent. jess than former prices, should send by- 
are mall to. us for samples. 

ose who want an? vind of dress mateiials n 
cotton, silk, or wool, a 

20 TO 25 PER CENT. LESS 
than former city prices.or than the usual prices now 


prev: gat country stores, should sen send at onceto 
us for onl 





orders for samples should state 
fey what price they are willing to pay, 


eva ods uf tisfactory. 
eeooss s ese e Sa! 
ot om goods when you are willing: 


ties what sen you fancy, etc. 
We will send. samples at once on receipt of orders. ; 
But it costs money for “ae and for sampy 
Nenrere’” wah sample, “to. ose’ tre fasta my hat 
unters” wit see ) 
only to those who have’ actual wants hea 
bus: sean if our goods and prices are satisfa 
We o mean to deal promptly. er Tor neo YY same 
with afl parties who send h 3 ‘< 
ples. if preferred, all goods nt ©. 6.0. 
ree privi rileast of 


d 
e a seth: inal of orders from every reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT. Address 
DOYLE & ADOLPHI 
267, 268 GRAND STREET, lt YORK. 
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03 R.H.MACY & CO., 


GENERAL FANCY. GOODS. AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISH MENT. 
STAPLE GOODS’ AND NOVELTIES 


| RECEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN STRAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAM:CABR 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON %8c., WARRANTED. 
14th STREET AND Gth AVENUE, B. Y¥. 


R.H. MACY &.CO. 


WILL CLOSE THEIR ESTABLISHMENT 





ON SATURDAYS THROUGHOUT JULY AND 


AUGUST. 
14TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, 





‘6 Standard” Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 
Generai Trade Dy tne following ell upowedret cient 
tt) w 
SOBBING-HOUSES 
ost the 1g GOODRICH” Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 
eS CSOD RICH” Neodle, by WM.M. BLE- 
,> seid "66 ” 
rl he 4 HAL LENGE Needle, by C. W. 
%, STAN Ri *? Needle, by WM. BUT- 
CO., New York. 
As the “STANDARD” Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
Asthe ‘8 ANDARD” Ni ‘ 
see Cae. eedle, by A.8. SPENCE 
Rit the STAN PAN NDA RO” Needle, by HOUGH & 


the ** ‘STANDS 9° Ni q 
New = Pak, La. KD codle,, by, J. BOOTH, 
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DIAMOND 


pe Flexible, and ee costume, Ladi 
Princesse or new tight-fitti ee 

ask your merchant for thea and, if 

order from us. We send by mail, Cate opr 


1291 92 


THE INDEPENDENT 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


AT 12 O’CLOCK NOON: 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO,’S. 





CLUBBING. ARRANGEMENTS. 


1877. 


Prrsons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 


,of the following publications will’ be sup- 
plied, in connection with Tuz INDEPENDENT, 
|] {Om receipt of the sum named in addition to 


‘the regular subscription price of Taz Inpz 
_PENDENT—Viz,, $3.00. per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
\offices of the respective publishers, "without 


| premiums, postage paid. 

| Ree. Price. 
' Agriculturist ..........00c0eeeee $130 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly. ....7......+.0++ 8360 400 
Demorest's Magazine............ 260 300 
Frank Leslié’s Dlustrated Weekly. 3:60 4 00 

,| |\Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 
| “The Mother's Joy”)........ 270 3800 
|Harper’s Magazine............+.. 860 400 
\¢,| Harper's Weekly.......... 360 40 
vi | A WP Se odd die RLY 860 400 
‘Home Journal..........s0+00+ 1.2260 800 

‘Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 
| engraving “The Glee Maiden”) 110 1 90 
|Ladies’ Jourmal.....++ssreseeeee 860 400 
|Lippincott’s Magazine............ 860 400 
| Littell’s Living Age............. . 750 800 
|National Sunday-school Teacher. 100. 1 50 
\Popular Science Monthly......... 460 50 
St. Nicholas Magazine. .......... 27 800 
Scribrier’s Monthly..............- 860 400 
Sunday, Magazine.. ..........++. 230 2% 
The Galaxy.......sssseceseee 8300 40 
[The Nation (new subs.).......... 475 520 
\The Nursery (new subs.)......... 1385 «6416, 
‘The Mustrated Christian Weexly. 225 2 50 
‘The Christian..,,..cc.ssepeeeeee 80 100 
‘Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs:)}310 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 v0 
‘Turt, Field, and Farm............ 450 500 
‘Forest and Stream....:.......... 850 400 
Eclectic Magazine...........00+-, 450 500 
{Waverley Magazine.............. 450 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 8 1410 

‘Wide Awake,” an. Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 
(New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 260 300 


ty” POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
informatior by applying to us. 
oe 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders fer THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements. with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eaen File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a year. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large -gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 





‘| like a handsome volume. They will be 


delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 


the File or Binder is given below: 





5 = Coren & CO., 42% and 427 Broome St., N. 
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MOVE YOU SEEN THE BEST MACHINE FOR MANIAG 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


* PUA & BOX PLATS .9 
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K.S&Cos. 
) IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


& 
PAPER FILE. 
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each jibe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
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PREMIUMS. 


Ws offer any one of the following PREM 

UMB, all postage paad, to subscribers who send 

$3 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 

new or renewal) viz. : 

Any one volume of the Household Edi- 

tion of Charles Dickens's Works 

beund in Cloth. Published by Lee 

& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymus 

and Sacred Songs No. 2,” 

“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

“ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x384. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U. S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.O, Box 3787, New York City. 


The Sudependent, 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTICN. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 





Fine 











52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 * 1.50 
13 = bis _ 0.75 
52. . after 3 months, 3.50 
523 - after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are. forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of ali arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receip 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment, 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud, 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the column.) 
pene Business ~—s - 








l time rw x iF 
(times (one month);. 20c.| 4 times (one month). 
13S (three mon ).65e./13 “ (three mon snes 
2% 6) (six owe ia 754. 
& “ (twelve “ .0c./52 “ (twelve “ 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
2 CRMRGYs, . bv. c cccenpeccvecoudeubecbevecsecces Po 
4 times (OME MONED).......cccccecececces eves 
) ho three months -- 800. 
6 (etx .- 850. 
e.° twelve “ 800. 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 


BACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL vesseeen + DOLLARS PER AGATS 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES..,.....,... Firry Cents 4 Lixa 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
#i; over that, Pwenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made tn advance 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





P.-@. Box 3787; Now VYerk City. 
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Weekly Blarkel Review 


(For week onding Friday, July 27th, 1877.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 








COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—The market 
presents the same quiet appearance before 
noticed. Dealers find for the present a 
very-limited outlet for their stocks, and so 
are not disposed to increase supplies. The 
telegrams from Rio come more favorable 
for the importing interest; but, with the 
present rather apathetic position of buyers, 
the response here is feeble. Mild Coffees 
remain very quiet, and, though stocks are 
generally held at the prices previously cur- 
rent, in the absence of anything but a very 
meager business, values are nominal. We 
quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 18 


Beuiee, Ord, to GED IG op nyc 20 co.cc dene 22 
Padang 26 





TEA.—The market has been very quiet 
and there are no features worthy of. com- 
ment. There has been no appreciable 
change in prices, which just now are very 
low and barely yield the foreign cost and 


charges to first hands. We quote: 

Young Hyson...... odontida ceddocetc 23 70 
English Breakfast......ccccccccccce 25 4 % 
Uneolore@Japan.......... TuI0e oll 2 @ 55 
Oolongoyes...eee- webb 0960065 eeet 0 @ 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—There is still 
very little inquiry; and, though the receipts 
are: moderate, they are considerably larger 
than the deliveries.... The stock thus accu- 
mulates and is now at the highest point of 
the season and much larger than at this 
time last year. Refiners are curtailing their 
production, and thus, with lessened wants, 
and these supplied to a considerable extent 
by direct importations, keep off the mar- 
ket, Refined.—These descriptions may be 
quoted fairly steady. Refiners are all run- 
ning very lightly, and are holding their pro- 
duct with very slight variations, if any, and 
the demand is exceedingly limited. We 
quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba 
HarpD.—Cut Loaf 





MRL A. ose cicccsnescecccees 
I anc 9000 000004000008 ie 

YELLOW.—Extra C..........c0cceeee 

Other grades, including C... 9 

MOLASSES.—The product of the Span- 
ish West Indies is neglected, being held 
above buyers’ views. There has been fur- 
ther considerable business in English and 
French Island Molasses at prices relatively 
more fayorably to buyers than Cuba stock 
can be reached, and refiners’ moderate 
wants have thus been supplied by purchases 
of these descriptions. The prices obtained 
have not transpired; but it is generally un- 
derstood that the invoices that have changed 
hands have been upon the basis of 40 cents 


for 50 test. New Orleans remains dull, with 
light sales. We quote: 

Cuba, refining grades (50° test)......— @40 
Cuba, grocery grades...........s000. nominal. 
Porto Rico (new)........... pueameeee 58 2 
New Orleans, good to prime......... 46 @50 
New Orleans, choice....... peduS le -53 @57 
New Orleans, fancy........... 00sec 08 @SO 


FISH.—New Mackerel continue to ar- 
rive slowly, and business, in consequence, is 
restricted. Dry Cod are dull and easier. 
Grand are now offered at $4.50. Box Her- 


ring are scarce and wanted. There is no 
inquiry for Barrel Herring. Prices are 
entirely nominal. We quote: 


George’s Cod, ® qtl........... 4 75 3 5 00 
Pickled, Scale, @ bbl........ . 400 4 50 
Pickled Cod, @ bpl...........500 @ 5 530 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore............ eeeees19 00 @21 00 
NO. 8 Shores. s2. cc ccccccccces 8 50 @10 00 
eS cinesabesoosagune 13 v0 @15 00 
No. 3 Large, N.........06 +e». 950 @10 00 
No. S Medium, 54102500 ctcviecee 8 50 9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, @ bbl., New.17 V0 @20 00 
Herring, Scale, # box........-— 22 @— 26 
Herring, No. 1, @ box......... —-1Lb @l7 


SALT.—The recent liberal arrivals of 
Liverpool Fine have had a depfessing ef- 
fect on the market and holders show a dis- 
position to force sales, rather than store 


parcels to hand. Prices are, therefore, 
nominal. Bulk is quiet, but steady. We 
quote: 


Turk’s Island, # bushel...... _ 80 
Liverpool, Ashten’s........... _— 2 50 
Liverpool, other brands...... - 120 1 40 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz.....— — 1 380 

small bagd; 40 du a Obi... 64 7 


In small pockets, 100 in a bbl. 3 


. ai Ae 
ASHES. are dull and nominally quoted 
416@5 cents for Pots and 634@7 for Pearl. 
BROOM CORN.—The market is dull, as 
for some time past, but prices are steady. 
We quote Green Hurl, 6@7 cents; Medium 


Green, 5@6 cents; and Red and Red-tipped, 
4@414cents—cash. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour.—The de- 
mand for Western and State Flour has been 
moderate during the three days under re- 
view, and, with free sellers of new Wheat 
Flour, prices have tended in favor of the 
buyer. New Red and Amber Winter Wheat, 
Flour has sold to a fair extent. Shipping 
Extras and City Flour has ruled steady, 
with a fair export inquiry. Southern 
Flour.—With continued free offerings of 
new Flour, the market has been in buyers’ 
favor, although no especial change bas oc- 
curred. The demand has been moderate 
for all grades. Rye Flour.—Very little in- 
terest has been manifest in Rye Flour, 
although about the usual amount has 
changed hands at previous prices. Corn 
Meal.—A fair demand has prevailed for 
both barrel and sack Meal, but particularly 
for Brandywine, which, being scarce, has 
eommanded a trifle more for export to the 
West Indies. Other kinds are likewise 
firmer, though quiet. We quote: 


Unsound: Flour... .ocsccscsseccadca & 6 00 
DURES BRP OTE. 0 <00cc0cccseccscsceces © OU O UD 
Beate No. B os .cccscvccccccdesecnadlD 475 
BRED TER sn cnscspusendonsctoe 6 6 50 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. rs oa 
Minnesota Common to Fancy..... 7 75@ 8 75 

- New Process.........+- 9 10 00 
Bomtnert Til. ccc escbocsunseed 10 00 
aaa opccconteent 5 20 
to eee ccccce cose 2 LOM 4 2 


GRAIN.—With but one or'two excep. 
tions, the movement in cereals has been 
very moderate, while prices have under- 
gone no especial change. Wheat.—Limited 
receipts, limited supplies; and a limited 
demand comprise about all there is to be 
said concerning the market for Wheat. 
The stoppage of transportation on the 


irailroads connecting this city and the 


West has exerted little influence, in view 
of the small shipments by rail for some 
time past. During the summer months the 
bulk of the shipments from the West arevia 
canal. Cables from abroad have been rather 
less favorable, but without influence, the 
export inquiry being limited and very tittle 
of such as is wanted has been offered, 
The transactions bave consisted mainly of 
future deliveries—August and September. 
Corn.—An active movement in Corn pre- 
vailed until yesterday and the future sales- 
have been very heavy. Yesterday the 
market reacted, and prices were in buyers’ 
favor. Rye.—But little demand has pre- 
vailed for ‘‘spot,” which may _be regarded 
as nominal at 75 cents for Western and 
90@92 for State. For future delivery there 
has been more demand. Barley.—Notbing 
has been done and the market may be re- 

rded as nominal. Oats.—The receipts 

ave been small, while the demand has in- 
creased. Beans.—Beyond a small retail 
trade in Mediums and small sales of Mar- 
rows for the West Indies, nothing of con- 
sequence is doing. We quote: 





WHEAT: 
White State.............0. sees — @180 
White Western..........0.. Pe 1 65 
No. 1 Milwaukee.............. nominal. 
No, 2 Milwaukee.........0..6. 160 @ 1 63 
No. 1 Chicago........ eocescocs ~MOREERAL, 
INO. 3  “ .gescervecccccsse == 1 60 
Amber Michigan............. - 165 1 68 
Rye, State...... cccesscveovses 00 92 
Rye, Western........ smaeebees: “AS 75 
Barle fe ves ccscsscccvescecsccce 2 60 
Corn: 
Southern White.......... isc So 
Southern Yellow.. 65 66 
Western White.... .. sseneesas. — 65 
Weatern Tellow..cccccoccccese G4 65 
Oats: 
i, SER beeen 424;@ 64 
RrOE sas. occu ébecdbebocesaw B74G@ BS 
Rejected......cccccccce ececes - @B@ @ 30 
BEANS: 
Marrow, New...... cocceeh-OD. — 3 67g 
SOONER, OW scc<cccccesiccs - 280 2 85 
White Kidney, New........... 2 50 2 75 
Red Kidney, New...... saseews 3 10 3 20 
Pea, Prime... .k. 2.60 eseceeeen 27S @3 0 


CATTLE MARKET.—Owing to the sus- 
pension of shipments of Beef Cattle from 
the West anda probable temporary scarcity, 
the market has been somewhat excited and 


higher prices have been realized. The 
sales were at 108@13} cents for Native 
Steers, to dress 56@57 lbs. to the gross 
cwt.; and 94 for Texans, to dress 55@56 
lbs. Milch Cows continue quiet, but there 
is a firm feeling. The nominal quotation 
is $40@70. Calves have sold quite freely 
during the week, at very satisfactory prices. 
The range was 3@4 cents for Buttermilk 
and 5}@7} for common to prime State 
Veals. The anticipated scarcity of Beeves 
has given holders of Sheep and bs con- 
fidence in their supplies, and free sales 
have been made at advanced figures, or 
say at 4@6} cents for Sheep and 7@8} 
cents for Lambs. No Live Hogs have been 
offered for sale during the week. Prices 





are somewhat nominal. The receipts have 
been 8,254 f Cattle, 106,Gows, 3,429 
Calves, 18,279 Sheep, and 16,696Hogs. 
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HAY.—~The stock of. old. crop. is. very, 
small and reeeipts of new increase slowly. 
The demand ‘is light for the season,’as but 
little choice has come to hand. The quota 
tions are: North River Shipping, 60@77c. ; 
Retail grades, 65@90c. for few and 70c.@ 
| $1 for old; Clover, 50@70c.; and Salt, 50@ 
60c. The Straw arriving is of very inferior 
_—_ and dealers experience considerable 
ifficulty in disposing of it. Good, however, 
is not wanted to any great extent. The 
quotations are for old Long Rye, 60@70c. ; 
new do., 45@60c.; Short do., ; and 
Oat, -, cash. 
PROVISIONS.—Pork.—With stagnant 
markets at the West and with the railroads 
blocked, there has been a manifest disin- 
clination on the part of buyers to make any 
purchases whatever beyond the exigencies 
of the day. Hence, almost nothing has 
‘been done, either on the spot or for future 
‘delivery. Prices have been shaded a little. 
Bacon:—There has been no movement in 
Bacon and no sales worth mentioning. 
There has been some inguiry for future 
deliveries; but, in view of the uncertainties 
of railway travel, nothing has come of it. 
Lard. —Unusual quietude has obtained in 
the market for Steam, the demand having 
been very light both for ‘‘ spot” and future 
delivery. il prices have been realized 
for ‘‘ spot” Lard, however, although future 
deliveries have settled a trifle. Refined has 
ruled firm, under a fair inquiry for all kinds 
for export. Beef has been inactive and 
prices are merely nominal. We hear of no 
sales of importance. Beef Hams have ruled 


dull and heavy. We quote: 

BEEF: 

Plain Mess, bbl..... eoseccceseld 00 @14 00 

Extra Mess........sesseeessee14 00 @14 

Prime Mess, SbUR cise 0 CUNEO 00 

i ear esseceee 14 50 

ioe Extra India Mess, tierce. .283 00 00 
ORK: 

Mess, Western..........++--2-14 30. @14 40 

Prime, Western.......... eeeeel0 50 @I11 00 
Oe errr errr tr te 4 25 

Wat, 100 Ibs. 9 30 @ 9 45 
est. Ste: tes., pr. 8. 

City Sp agents Riya tens 9 373¢ 

ReGned ...queucasocns ves ¢ooseve: 4) 45 10 25 

8: a 

WAOEIONS osc cctccteccns eeessseaencs: Gi 
moked...... dvdesidi'e seccccvees oo LIK@IZG 

SHOULDERS: i 

PRORTOBL in HA bbe di Hd ided dee civ it B 614 

Dry Salted.......... bcidece sie Sdddee JHSK@ 6 


\Bacon, Drp:Galted 4 .63006s00.achtt I%@ 8 

| RAGS AND . PAPER STOCK.—The 
tis quiet but steady: We quote:: 
‘DomeEsTIC. Kaas: 


iy” me 


White City, Rompe eevee 3%@ 4 
Country Mixed (free of woolens)...... 3 ¢ 3% 
Clap Colored: . 2... nc cocdccccgetecs x 1 


ee SToox: 3% 
Nave White Bhavings 20777222000 Bae — 
‘Book Stock (solid).........sces0005. 3K@ — 
Common Papers........... Sosedesae 1 


WOOL,—The week closes quiet for all 
descriptions, with a disposition shown on 
the part of holders to meet buyers at more 
moderate views. Since the season for Fleece 
Wool opened manufacturers have opposed 
the ideas of dealers, owing to the large con- 
tracts taken for manufactured goods on the 
basis of prices ruling previous to the excite- 
ment that immediately followed shearing. 
Dealers, however, appeared firm and con- 
tinued to quote the opening rates until this 
week, when it became evident that lower 
prices would have to be accepted if an in- 
creased demand was desired. We quote: 
American XXX........ccececeee 52 @—55 

- XX..ccccccccccccccemAO 2 
- > OF 





Texas, coarse 
8. A., Merino, Unwashed........—28 


lhe cieemeda Acca 
yrna, Un' eesectbesccce Me 
Smyrna, ee +-- O22 
Cal. Sp Unwashed, sup.. 
Cal. 8. C., Un jum... 





25 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse..... 18 
Cal. 8. C., burry 18 





PRODUCE MARKET. 
BUTTER.—The railroad strike has 
caused a scarcity of fine Butter, and very 
full prices have accordingly been paid for 
it; a from this, no change has oc- 
and the market has ruled steady at 
We quote: 


State, firkins...........sseseeseee-. 


Western, O1ORIMen ye eee a 
Western, firkins, choice............ 15 16 
Western, firkins, good..... éduc etwas Ae 14 


CHEESE. — Export Cheese has under- 
gone no change, a fair demand having pre- 
vailed at advanced prices. Other kinds re- 
main steady, with a moderate inquiry. We 
quote: 


NEw CHEESE: © 





to 
Westen Fostara, geet fine...... 


State, Factory, famcy’....... na’ So ll @ll 
State, Factory, fair to prime........ 1 
State, Factory, poor fet cove rnnv> 9 q 
Western Facto Ory; BOO, sas ene 1% 








0 oO 
fruits have been received. We ate rind 


rst pe. 3 ee eo @5 
es, Western, eaceces 
Apples, Suthers, 1876, sliced, choice 3“@ § 
Peaches, peeled, choice.............12K@14 
Peaches, unpeeled, halves...........6 @7 
Peaches, unpeeled, quarters..,......5 @§ 
Blackberries..,........+ EE 
Plums....... decscecee oc eeeeccecceee 14 gf 


HOPS.—The favorable accounts 
the growing districts, with small dem 
have a tendency to still further depress th, 
article. The stock here oer than hay 
been generally supposed. e quote: 
Crop of 1876, State, fair to prime,.... 6 
Crop of 1875, Eastern..... ecccvcegece 8 
Olds, all growths...... gs aveevon econ 2 @4 

POTATOES.—There is a good demang 
for shipping, and, with a good supply, 
prices are quite steady. We quote: 
Southern, per Dbl........e..seeeeee _ 1 50 
Long Teland, © ecctccccececcces 1 00@1 % 


SEEDS.—Clover continues dull at nom. 


inal prices. Timothy is in large supply, 
but steady. Piexseel: is selling fairly ing 
jobbing way, but at lower prices. We quote: 
Clover, Western, 1876, prime, per lb. 14 WK 
“State, per ID....s.0.. .ee 14K 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 90 (1) 
Red Top, per sack, 50 Ibs........ 2 25 B 
Flaxsee estern, rough........ 1 v6) 


Oe 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS 





REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 





No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. ¢. am. st. 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 
No. 1. Peruvian’ Guano, rectified, 61 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 

BONING): 5. oc ccadtscicdeg Lanns:e 


Ss 

Z 
EE 

= $ 


ee erence ee ees esse ases 


’ Bone 8u hosphate... 
TY meeendine “sy = opin 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime.............. ee 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone..... 
Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano...... 
Lister Bros. Bone.......... Soded 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s8un Gua’o 
“ oe Acid Phosphate 
< $8 Pure Bone Meal 33 
vg ‘« Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 
Matfield Fertilizers............4 
Soluble Pacific Guano......... be 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 
oe Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 


i 
F 
5 
: 
3 
se 

153 
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ReeESeES SESETAS RSZSRGR BeRSSse 


Sesesess sssests 






arraers’ Bone & Fer. Co. ( Phil.) : 

High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 

High-grade Superphosphate.... 

Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 

Ground Raw Bone............. 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 
Biathd BIOwr « oduiccc ccccccsscccccs 40 
Rawbones Ground (pure)....... -. 33 
German Potash Salts (25 p. ¢.)... 22 
Plaster, per ton...........6 agen ae 900 
Nitrate of Potash (95 > P. c.), per lb. 88{c.@ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 3c@4 ¢ 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.¢.), “ 2%%c.@ 34e 
\itrate of Soda, per Ib........... 440.@ 4%. 
Nitrate of Soda, perlb........... 41%0.@ 4%C 
Sulphate of Ammonia, perlb.... 5 ¢.@ 5% 
Dried Blood, per lb......... cesses 2KC.@3 & 
Dried Fleshy  §* © cvicccccccoree - 2e@3 & 








New and Best Teas 


TE A ever offered to Club a 
and Large Consiyrs ‘Ko salt 


TEAS AT WHOLESALE prices 1 
customers. All charges paid on $10 ordersand upward 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company, 
(P.-O. Box 5643),  3L and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 





a 
icles should 

& 00.8 
173 and 180 








BARLOW’S |THEFAMILY wash LBLUS 
INDIGO BLUE. |233 n. 24 Errore Philadelphia 


TEAS, COFFEES, SUGARS, AND SPICES; 
BEST STANDARD QUALITIES. a 
STINER’S NEW YORK AND CHINA TEA 
77, 79, and 81 Vesey St.,opp. Washington Market. 
M. H. MOSES & CO., Prop’s. 

ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTIO 
Pleasesend for Price-Lists. | : 
ters’ 
rica= 


—The choicest in the world Impe 
TEAS ree Bae Re 


increasing— wanted to 
sr exer OM T..F-0. 20x 100% 
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BILLY'S GOOD TIMES. 


BY M, B. B, HATHEW. AY. 
BILLY cries in angry mood; 
Scorning all his hope and joy: 
«Pd be anything on earth 
Rather than to be a boy! 


«“There’s old Pusey, she can sleep 
Every morning {fo the san. 
No one wakes her to inquire 
If her exercise is done, 


«Robin has a merry life, 
Perched among the branches high, 
Singing to his little mate, 
Snatching cherries on the sly. 


“Ponto, When he likes, can run 
To the pond and swim around. 
No one calls him from his sport, 
Fearing that he may be drowned. 


« And the horse, brushed smooth and bright, 
Gayly trots to town each day, 
Always wide awake to see 
Pleasant sights along the way.”’ 


“Would you, then,’’ the mother says, 
“Change your life with dogs and cate— 
Finding happiness with them, 

Gnawing bones and hunting fats ? 


“Would you wear the horse’s coat, 
Take his stable and his fare, 
Choose his heavy load to draw, 
And the whip in silence bear ? 


“‘ Robin’s cherries soon are gone, 

And his nest is torn and old. 

Autumn checks his merry song 
And he hides from Winter’s cold. 


“Would you leave your knife and ball, 
Sled and skates, in such a cause ; 
Lose our Independence Day, 
Christmas too, and Santa Claus ?’’ 


Billy cries, a’sudden light 
Flashing through his stubborn mind : 
“Oh! I never stopped to think 
I must leave these things behind, 


“T was foolish to forget 
All the pleasures we enjoy. 


Why ! there’s nothing in the world 
Has such good times as a boy.”’ 





SMALL AND STRONG. 


BY BACHEL POMEROY. 








I’m going to tell you about a little body 
that’s immensely powerful for its size. 
‘Tis an insect, and is covered with a horny, 
brown skin. On its head are two slender 
jointed feelers. It has big, round eyes; a 
tiny beak—far tinier than any bird’s beak 
you ever saw; and under this beak two 
sharp saw-prickers, which are the teeth 
that help it get its food. Its legs are long 
and so extremely tough that it can take 
gigantic jumps with them, as you would 
soon find, should you ever try to catch 
one, 

Hark! I hear somebody guess its name. 
Yes. You're right. It is a flea. 

Now, just hear how powerful these little 
creatures are : 

Aman once made a tiny gold chain, with 
apadlock and key attached to it, the whole 
thing about as long as your finger; and he 
taught a flea so that it pulled the arrange- 
ment quite easily. Another man made a 
Small carriage, with six horses, a driver on 
the box, four persons sitting inside, and 
two footmen standing behind. All these 
Were cut out of ivory, and one poor flea 
drew the entire team. : 

Besides being so strong, fleas can become 
Very obedient and docile. A writer tellsus 
that he ouce, many years ago, went to a 
Public hall in Paris to see what were called 

The Learned Fleas.” Thirty of them 
Were trained to stand up on their hind 
legs, holding minute pikes, made of small 
bits of wood; and they then went through 
different military movements, like a row of 

on drill. Two other fleas were 
harnessed to a small golden carriage, which 
they drew just like horses, whilé.a third’sat 
on the driver’s box and held a splinter of 
Wood for a whip. These flea-horses were 
fastened to their carriage by a fine golden 
chain, tied: in some way to their legs, 
tis chain was never taken off, day’ or 
ight, so that they must have had to sleep 
ae harness, They performed their 
Upon a smooth glass floor, and to see 

the ge ee at all plainly the ‘people in 
audience had to use powerful opera- 
Even then, J don’t see how they 
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Managed to follow performances on so 
small a scale. 

Im sorry to add that when these unfor 
tunates got lazy or tired, instead of touch- 
ing them with the whip, as you would real 
horses, their master used to take a bit of 
burning coal and move it about near them, 
which always had the desired effect of set- 
ting them briskly to work again. 

Learned Fleas, truly! but decidedly to 
be pitied, in spite of their cleverness. In 
these days they would find a champion. 
Should any insect-trainer make his appear- 
ance hereabout, I suspect good Mr. Bergh 
would pretty quickly put an end to his 


cruel business. At any rate, I hope so. 
Boston, Mass. 


— a 
ROBBIE’'S LETTERS FROM THE 
COUNTRY. 


BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN. 


HItTon, July 20th. 
DEAR Cousin Susp: 


Papa is sick and gone way off to Florida. 

Mamma and the baby went with him; but 
little May and I stay with Grandma Wells. 
Everybody cried when they went, and 
Grandma keeps wiping her eyes and won- 
dering if the change will do Edgar any 
good, Edgaris Papa, youknow. Grandpa 
looks sober, too, and it’s awful lonesome 
without Uncle Ben. He and Miss Fanny 
are married and live in the house on the 
hill. She is my aunt now, just as Mamma 
said she would be. I should think, if God 
had meant her to be my aunt, she always 
would have been. I asked Grandma about 
it, and she said matches are. made in 
Heaven. I never heard of that before. I 
thought they were made in the match-fac- 
tory. Grandpa laughed when | said so, and 
told us there was more brimstone to make 
them of in the other place. He wouldn't 
tell what other place, and I don’t see what 
it all had to do with Uncle Ben and Aunt 
Fanny, any way. I like Aunt Fanny better 
than 1 did last summer. Uncle Ben says 
Aunt Fannys are always better than Miss 
Fannys. She makes gingerbread dogs and 
kites for me. Imean gingerbread dogs and 
paper kites. Uncle Ben says the other 
Way to say it was ambiggus. 
' [like to go up to their house. It is not 
all fixed up yet. There is one big room 
with nothing in it but fireplace and cur- 
tains; and when you goin and holler it 
mocks you. I can holler there just as 
much as I please, except when there is a 
quilting or a prayer-meeting. There-was a 
prayer-meeting there one night last week, 
because they were painting the schoolhouse 
and could not have it there. Sap-buckets 
were turned over and boards laid on them 
for seats, and the old people sat in chairs. 
Grandma sat in the big rocker and held 
little May. She went to sleep. I didn’t. 
I sat on the cricket. Not a bug cricket, 
but a blue wooden one, with four sprawling 
round. legs. One leg was wiggly. I sat 
very still, for fear it would come out. 

When old Deacon Brown was singing all 
alone about “ The old Ship of Zion, Hallelu- 
yah!” just as he got his mouth stretched 
wide open with the ‘“‘yah” a fly’ bit the 
bald spot on the top of his head, and he 
knocked himself and the fly in head both 
together, stopping as short in the middle of 
that ‘“‘yah” as the old rooster does if you 
throw a stick at him when he is crowing. 
I did not laugh. Grandma is very p’ticlar 
for people to keep still in meeting time; 
but I shook so inside that the leg came out 
of that cricket, and I went kerchunk on- 
to the floor. Everybody looked, and I did 
not know whether to laugh or cry; but 
Uncle Ben grinned, so I snickered. 

T laughed once after that. Aunt Fanny 
sat me up between her and old Miss Morri- 
son, She is yellow and wrinkly, and wears 
a big pink sunbonnet and takes snuff. She 
holds @' pinch all the time between her 
thumb and finger, and steadies her elbow 
with the other hand. She sits bolt upright 
when she isawake. She takes a sniff one 
side of her nose and then the other, and 
then her head goes nod, nodding, lower and 
lower, till she almost tips over; and then 
she starts up, with a snort like piggy’s when 
he is dreaming, and opens her eyes very” 
big, so folks won’t see she ‘is sleepy, and 
then she says Amen! One time when she 
did it nobody was talking;:-but' the old 











black cat stuck his face up to the hole in 
the window where my ball. went through, ' 


and meowed out very loud, and Miss Mor- 
tison said Amen! Lots of people grinned 
then. I guess Grandpa himself would have 
laughed, if he hadn’t been coughing so hard 
behind his hymn-book that he couldn’t. I 
laughed out loud, and when I was once 
agoing I couldn’t stop; and Aunt Fanny 
took me out in the kitchen till meeting was 
done. 

Grandma did not scold me a bit; but I 
heard her talking to Grandpa, after I was in 
bed, about deacon’s gravity, and total 
*pravity, and the Devil getting into the 
meeting. Grandpa laughed, and said that 
¢at’s black face and yellow eyes did make 
him think of the Devil, and it was a little 
two funny for Miss Morrison to say Amen 
to him. 

Something dreadful has happened. I 
happened it; but I never shall again. 
Aunt Sally Simms was visiting with Grand- 
ma. She is aunt toeverybody. Her own 
mother calls her Aunt Sally. She talked 
about the Jones children’s measles, 
and Mr. Piper’s ‘‘typhus” fever, and Solo- 
mon Bradley's broken leg. She said Clara 
Jinkins was down an incline and wouldn’t 
live tosee thesnow fly. And thenshe talked 
about Mrs. Talcott’s two twins, who looked 
so much alike that when one of them got a 
bean up her nose they were so scared they 
took the wrong one to the doctor and left 
the right one at home. I wanted to hear 
all about it, but Grandma sent me out to 
feed the hens, and I had to go. I stopped 
behind the door, though, long enough to 
hear Grandma ask: 

‘*Did they get it out?” 

“ Law, yes! The doctor got it dreadful 
easy, arter they got the right twin there. I 
calklated they’d have a master bad time 
on’t; but the doctor put his thumb on, so it 
couldn’t slip up furder, and brought it out 
without more’n just startin’ the blood. 
Now, when my Jim got a kernel of 
corn—” 

Just then Uncle Ben came in, and I did 
not dare to stop longer. The more I 
thought about it, the more ’shamed I was 
that I never had thought of such a thing 
before. It came out easy. Why shouldn’t 
it come out where it went in? I thought 
I'd try it. So I shelled out some little 
white beans, and put one up into my nose, 
and took it out all right. Then I thought I 
would see how many that hole would hold, 
and tucked in three at a time. Two of 
them came right out; but I couldn’t get 
the other. When I tried to crook my fin- 
ger round it, up it slipped, till I could not 
touch it at all. That scared me alittle. I 
wondered if it would sprout, and a bean- 
vine grow out of my nose. I wondered 
what Grandma would do,if I told. She 
likes herb-drink better than doctors. She 
gives me thoroughwort tea for the stomach- 
ache, and it’s awful bitter. It’s so much 
worse than the ache that I most always 
don’t tell, unless it aches dreadfully. I 
did not see how thoroughwort tea could 
get at that bean. 

I began to sneeze, and every time that 
bean went chug against a bend in my nose, 
and got bigger and bigger, till it plugged 
that side all up, so I couldn’t breathe out of 
it, Pat came into the barn. 

‘* What’s the matter wid yez now? Is it 
schnazing-snuff yez been taking?” 

‘*It’s a bean,” said L 

‘A bane! And how would a bane be in 
a bye’s nose, unless it’s himself as put it 
there?” 

‘‘I did! I did! But I can’t get it out, 
Ob, dear! dear!” 

Pat carried me into the house. Aunt 
Sally dropped her knitting-work and raised 
both hands over her head, with the fingers 
stuck wide apart, and screamed: 

“Laws a-massy! Who'd a thought it? 
It’s jest cause I told about that twin.” 

‘‘T was afraid of that,” said Grandma, 
‘‘and so sent him out. Children like him 
always act upon a new idea.” 

They took me to the doctor. It did come 
out dreadful easy. I shut my eyes and 
held still as I could, and Grandpa and 
Uncle Ben held me; but I fainted before 
they got through. My nose bled like a 
butcher. I shall never do such a thing 
again; and don’t you, neither. And don’t 
tell about it before little bits of children 
like little May, for they would be sure to 
itry it. 

Grandpa wants me to rake hay with the 
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little new rake he’ bought me, so I must 
stop. See, I write my name’ myself, only 
Aunt Fanny holds my hand. 
Your loving cousin, 
Rosse WELLS. 





Hs.ton, August 10th. 
Dear Cousin Susiz: 

I am glad you have a pony. I wish I 
could drive in the park with you. Thank 
you for the pretty chromo you sent. Aunt 
Fanny is framing it with pine-cones, and 
acorns in the corner. She says she will 
make a wreath of pretty autumn leaves for 
me to give you, and frame it just like 
mine. 

You ask where is Tom and who is Pat. 
Tom has gone to Boston. A rich man has 
adopted him, and Grandma says he will go 
through college and perhaps be a great 
man. I hope he will.. I don’t like small 
men, only Pat. He is jolly. He is Grand- 
pa’s farm-hand. His hair is red and sticks 
up funny; but his eyes are always laugh- 
ing. He tells me lots of stories. He came 
from near Cork. I thought he meant a big 
bottle-stopper; but he said it was ‘‘ the 
foinest city in the swatest counthry the sun 
shines on.” I asked him why he came 
away. 

‘‘Sure, an’ it was the bad luck as sent 
me over the big wathers. There were tin 
of us childer in the wan thatched cottage, 
and me father worked for his honor, Sir 
Hugh. But the praties failed and the cow 
died in the wan sayson—bad luck to it; 
and the wan must go that the tin might not 
stharve together. I was the ouldest, and 
for that raison they said ‘The saints bless 
ye, Pat!’ and let me cross the big says. It’s 
mesilf as has sint the money to fetch me 
brother Tim to this counthry—himras works 
for Misther Gray, in the mill; and there 
will be three more here in October nixt 
coming, and thin the five of us, young and 
sthrong, will soon sind for the small chil- 
der and the ould father and mother. 
Arrah! And won’t it be a blissed day 
when we're all together wonst more?” 

Pat likes tohave mehelp him. We went 
to cut bushes by the fence, and while he 
was sharpening his bush-scythé he stepped 
on a wasp’s nest. I saw it before, but 
thought it was a bunch of blue paper. The 
wasps came out and stung Pat. I guess 
there were a million around his head; but 
they wouldn’t hold still to be counted. 
Pat danced about, and thrashed with his 
arms, and yelled like a crazy man. He 
called on all the saints and Saint Ginesis 
to help him. By and by he hit his own 
head so hard with the scythe-stone that he 
broke the stone and knocked himself over. 
Then the wasps buzzed about and couldn’t 
find him. Pat crawled along to whe 
was, and we both ran home. His eye 
swelled up so he could not open it, and 
they stung his wrist and his finger and his 
ear, Grandma put on black mud, to 
take out the inf’mation. I asked Pat who 
was St. Ginesis, and he said: 

‘Sure, an’ it’s but sorry taching yez have 
had, not to know that St. Ginesis is the first 
of all saints mintioned in the Holy Book; 
and, be thet token, greeter than aven St. 
Patrick, who drove out all the snakes and 
toads from swate Ireland, so that not one is 
lift this blissed day.” 

I told Grandpa about it, and be said Pat 
was a ciple of Huxley. I did not know 
what that was; but Grandma said it was 
just as well. 

I’ve been in swimming. Pat goes down 
to the mill-pond every Saturday night, and 
he said he’d ‘‘tache me to swim like the 
duck of a boy I was,” if Grandma would 
let me go. She wouldn't. She doesn’t 
want anything to happen to little May and 
I while Papa and Mamma are gone. One 
day Arthur Mills came to play with me. 
We went fishing, down among the alders, 
behind the barn. Grandma tied a crooked 
pin to one end of a string and a pole to the 
other. We did not catch one fish. There 
were lots of them there—shiny fellows, 
about as big as your finger; but they would 
not bite. We got tired. I told Arthur I 
wished we could go in swimming. He 
said: 

““What’s to hinder? There is not water 
enough in this brook to drown @ fly.” 

I said: ‘‘That’s a whopper.” But ‘he 
only laughed and began to undress. I un- 
dressed, too. The water was not up to my’ 





knees, and 1 did not dare lie down, as Ar.’ 

























































































thur did. It was not. any more fun than 
wading, after all. Somebody called: 

‘*Robbie! Robbie! Come quick!” 

Arthur helped me dress, We hurried so 
my shirt went on wrong side out, and I 
never knew it. Grandpa was going to the 
village, and said I might go too. When 
Grandma changed my jacket, she looked at 
my shirt. She said: 

**Robbie Wells, have you been in swim- 
ming?” 

** No, ma’am,” said I; but I did not look 
at her. 

‘Then how came your shirt wrong side 
out?” 

I thought a minute and said: ‘‘I guess 
is must have turned when I crawled up 
through the barn-floor with the eggs.” 

They all laughed, but Grandma; and she 
said I could not go out any more that day. 
So I had to stay in, for the more you tease 
Grandma the more she won't let you. 
She talked to me about lying, and scared 
me so I don’t mean to tell another, for fear 
the lightning will strike me, as it did An” 
nias and Sapphira. Don't you ever go in 
swimming when the folks don’t know it. 
If you do, be sure the buttons are on the 
outside, or they will find you out. 

I went blackberrying in the pasture with 
Aunt Fanny, and got atin pail full. The 
briars scratched me, but I did not care. I 
had some in milk for supper. I wanted to 
go alone the next day. Grandma said she 
was afraid I would get lost. 

“Poh!” said I. ‘‘ How could a boy of 
my size get lost in a cow-pasture, with a 
fence all around it?” 

** Boys of your size get over fences, now 
and then. You cannot go; but I will tell you 
a true story about a boy, older than you, 
who got lost in the woods, more than a 
hundred years ago.” 

** Will it be a sentinel story, then?” 

“Yes, hyper-centennial,” laughed 
Uncle Ben. ‘‘ That story was a hundred 
years old when I was a little boy and heard 
it at Mother’s knee.” 

Grandma will copy the story and send it 
to you. Good-bye for this time. 

Your loving cousin, 
RossBie WELLS. 





THE LITTLE BOY WHO WAS LOST IN THE 
WOODS. 

I forget the little boy’s name, but we 
will callit John. He lived with his father 
and mother in the wilderness of Central New 
York. It was all woods then, except 
smal! spaces of cleared land about the log 
cabins of the early settlers. Johnny went 
for some berries in the edge of the clearing, 
where he had often been with his mother, 
and.sometimes alone. He was then about 
seven years old. He was absent longer 
than his motber expected; but she thought 
he had gone to meet his father as he came 
from work. His father came home alone, 
and at once went to look for Johnny. He 
could not find him; so they roused the 
neighbors, who came from scattered homes 
for miles around to sid in the search for 
the missing child. They scoured the for- 
est by torchlight; they shouted his name 
till they were hoarse; but he gave not sign 
nor answer. They hunted all the next day, 
and the next, and the next; but found no 
trace of Johnny. 

About three months after, some men 
were logging in the forest about fourteen 
miles from Johnny’s home. They had cut 
down a great many trees, and, as there 
were no mills near, the only way to make 
room for raising grass and grain was to 
burn the logs and branches together. The 
log-heaps were so large it took several days 
to burn them up, and the woodmen staid 
nights in a log-hut near by, to see that the 
fire did not spread into the standing trees. 

One morning, after a light snow had 
fallen, they Saw all about the smouldering 
log-heap the tracks of a barefooted child. 
They watched the next night, and sawa 
little bey, entirely naked and wasted almost 
to a skeleton, creep stealthily to the fire, 
holding out his claw-like hands to feel the 
grateful heat. 

As soon as they spoke to him he turned 
and shot into the forest like a hunted deer. 
They had to run with all their might to 
keep in sight of him. After running a few 
rods, he crawled into the hollow of an enor- 
mous fallen tree; and it was with difficulty 
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away withthem. They found a great pile 


of nuts in the hollow tree, where, with 
squirrel-like instinct, he must have placed 
them, against the coming winter, and on 
nuts and berries, with perhaps a few 
birds’ eggs, he must have lived for three 
long months. 

He fought his captors with tooth and 
nail and refused food from their hands. 
They took him at once to his parents. The 
sudjen joy almost killed his poor mother, 
who believed him drowned or devoured by 
some wild beast. Indeed, it was strange 
that he had eseaped the ferocious animals 
then so common in those woods. But the 
same God who shut the lions’ mouths before 
the prophet Daniel took care of little 
John. A _ funeral sermon had been 


preached and a rude stone raised in bis 
memory, and his mother wore mourning 
for him. He had forgotten all but his 
mother, and to her he sprang, with a cry 
like a frightened wild beast, for he had 
forgotten how to talk and was, I think, 
partially insane. The long fright and the 
awful loneliness, added to cold and naked- 
ness and hunger, was enough to make him 
80. He soon recovered speech and memo- 
ry, and lived to take care of his mother in 
her old age. 


Selections, 


NORAH M’SHANE. 


I’ve left Ballymornach a long way bebind me ; 
To better my fortune I’ve crossed the big 





se ; 

But I’m sadly alone, not a creature to mind 
me, 

And, faith! I’m as wretched as wretched 


can be. 
I think of the buttermilk, fresh as a daisy, 
The beautiful hills and phe emerald plain ; 
And oh! don’t [ oftentimes think myself 


crazy 
About that young bleck-eyed rogue, Norah 
M’Shane. 


I sigh for the turf-pile, so cheerfully burning, 
When barefoot I tradged it from toiling 


afar; 
When [ tossed in the light the thirteen I'd been 
earning, 
And whistled the anthem of “ Erin go bragh.”’ 
In iret, I believe that I’m baif broken- 
earted ; 


To my country and love I must get back 


again ; 
For I’ve never been happy st all since I parted 
Norah 


From sweet Ballymornach and 
M’Shane. : 


Oh! there’s something so dear in the cot I was 


rn ip 

Though the walls are but mud and tbe roof 
is but thatch ; 

How fawiliar the grunt of the pigs in the morn- 
ing! 


vg 
What wusic tn lifting the rusty old latch ! 
Tis true I’d no money, but then I'd no sor- 


row ; 
My pockets were light, but my heart had no 


And, if I but live till the sun shines to-morrow, 
I'll be off to old Ireland and Norah M’Shane. 


—Euiza Coox. 


A VISIT TO THE POPE. 


* Tur following extremely picturesque and 
interesting account of a recent visit to the 
Vatican and the Pope is from a letter in 
the London Telegraph. 


‘‘Since 1 have been in Rome I have 
heard so many conflicting rumors and re- 
rts as to the Pope’s state of health that I 
ave been anxious to have the opportunity 
of judging for myself if there is an 
marked change in his ap ce; and 
have, therefore, endeavored to obtain a pri- 
vate audience. It has been thought expe- 
dient to place some restrictions, of late, on 
such visits; but, thanks to the Very Rever- 
end Father O’Callaghan, the principal of 
the English college here, whose self-denying 
-nature is thoroughly well appreciated 
y all his compatriots, I was enabled at 
length to obtain the interview for which I 
had applied. In accordance with the bdig- 
lietto received yesterday, and accompanied 
by my valuable ‘friend at court,’ I ré- 
paired to the Vatican shortly before twelve 
o'clock today. This superb ace—the 
largest in the world, I believe—is so seldom 
seen nowadays in any but what I may call 
the museum portion that I may be excused 
for describing some of the arrangements of 
the place. The Pope is still surrounded by 
much of his former state, or, rather, by 
as much as may remind himself and those 
about him of what that state was. Buta 
distinction is made between what is intend- 
ed for the initiated and what is meant for 
the general public. The Pope still kee 
up his Swiss Body Guard, his Guardia Mo. 
bile, his Se cage gee palefrenieri, and 
all the officials of his house; but they are, 
of course, much reduced in numbers and 
they do not flaunt their splendid uni- 
forms in the eyes of the Piedmontese, as 
the governing class is still styled by all the 
clerical party. Thus the Swiss who low 
about the Scala Regia, the staircase which 
leads to the Sistine Chapel, and to the Stanze 
and Loggie of Raphael, always appear 








that they dragged him out and took him. 


their tenue de campagne, their striking uni- 
form completely hidden by a long gray 


inj wil 


cloak, and the helmet replaced ‘by 2 fiat 
muffin cap. But when, turning to the 
right, you ascend another handsome 
which lands you in the courtyard of San 
Damaso, you find all the functionaries in 
full dress. This same courtyard, although 
high above the level of the piazza, is acces- 
sible for vehicles, and, however often you 
may have traced the same steps, you never 
emerge from the lofty interior staircase to 
find yourself in a spacious paved corte, as 
large as Leicester Square and traversed by 
carriages, without a new impression of sur- 
rice. This is the courtyard which is, as 
t were, framed by Raphael’s Loggie. A 
superb staircase, completed only about a 
quarter of a —- » leads from it into 
the palace of the Vatican proprement dit. 
At each flight stands on a Swiss, in 
the handsome uniform of red and yellow 
designed by Michael elo, helmet ou 
bead and halbert in han The first hall 
entered is called the ‘Sala dei Svizzeri,’ 
these picturesque-looking gentry mustering 
in this apartment, where they keep guard 
over His Holiness and prevent him from 
being mobbed by his too faithful admirers. 
Quite as picturesque as the Swiss warriors 
are the ordinary Papal servants, costumed 
as they are in rich purple damask velvet 
doublets and breeches, long sleeves banging 
down straight from the shoulders, and sil 
stockings to match. These splendid func- 
tionaries relieve you of your overcoat, and 
remind you that you must not complete 
your ballroom dress with gloves, these 
coverings not being permitted in the pres- 
ence of Papal royalty. The walls of the 
lofty apartment are covered with frescoes; 
but you have not time to examine them, for 
you are ushered through a series of compar- 
atively smal] rooms, into that particular one 
which is destined for yourself. I remem- 
bered the topograpby of the place, and I 
was glad to pass several rooms—among 
others, one covered with small cabinet 
paintin and to halt in what is called the 
‘Sala degli Arazzi,’ or Hall of the Arras, 
from the tapestry with which the walls are 
literally covered. I ume the work to 
be Gobelins. TBe artist’s name is Arnaud, 
and I understand that the subjects—‘ Christ 
Healing tbe Sick,’ ‘ —. A Magdalen An- 
binting the Feet of Our Lord, ’ etc.—were 
designed by Rapbael. In any case, the 
composition is noble and the execution of 
the tapestry as delicate as it can be. The 
ceiling—carved, colored, and gilded to an 
excessive degree—would kill any less noble 
wall-decoration. On a table are several 
vases and a Louis XV clock; and round the 
room sre ranged massive chairs, which 
would bear away the palm from any ever 
invented if discomfort were the object to 
be attained. Beyond are the private dwell- 
ing-rooms of the abs gy in which I had 
already been received. There was little 
fear that the time would hang heavy on 
one’s hands, for the view from the window 
is not only one of the most interesting 
from association, but is also one of the 
most beautiful in the world. The snow 
was lying deep on the historic hills, mark- 
ing with unusual distinctness the exact 
spots which have been celebrated for two 
thousand years. The Quirinal, the Palace 
of the Cesars, the Castle of St. Angelo 
were only three of the more conspicuous of 
the near objects in the wonderful panorama 
spread out at one’s feet; and on a meadow 
on the other side of the Tiber were ‘ Pied- 
mortese,’ horse and foot, ‘practicing,’ as 
an ecclesiastic remarked, ‘how they may 
best defeat the Church.’ The most inter- 
esting thing of all to be seen was the cov- 
ered way constructed on the Leonine Wall 
between the Vatican and the Castle of St. 
Angelo, to enable the popes of troublous 
times gone by to seek refuge when attacked 
at home. Alas! for the present Pontiff, the 
mausoleum of Hadrian is in the hands of 
the enemy and offers no special protection 
for His Holiness. Presently there is per- 
ceptible a movement of hushed excitement. 
First glides in the voluble commendatore, 


capo e spada.’ He has much to tell, and he 
knows how to say it in an interesting man- 
ner. Then comes in Monsignor hi, 
the maestro di camera, in full ecclesiastical 
costume. He remembers you perfectly, he 
assures you in his urbanest tones; but be- 
fore His Holiness comes he wants to be quite 
sure of your full name. A few minutes 
later and the doors are thrown open. In 
walks, very slowly, a gentleman in a strange 
nondescript blue uniform. He is the cus- 
todian—not the curator or director—of the 
Vatican Museum. In accordance with old 
custom. he always heads the procession. 
After him come two guardie nobdili, in their 
simple, becoming undress tenwe—two 
members of the Roman aristocracy, who are 
as proud to serve the Pope in his misfor- 
tunes as they were pleased to form his body 
guard when he was still a king. Then 
comes Pius IX, surrounded by the 
court which always accompanies him on 
his daily rounds. The tall, strong, mas- 
sive-featured man,in the scarlet skull cap, 
dress, and stockings, and heavy chain, with 
whom the Pope is conversing, and who, 
when he bends down, smiles as he listens 
aud listens as he smiles, is none other than 
the famous Cardinal Ledoehowski. There 
is plenty of determination in those strongly- 
features—such resistance as it 
es to 





who is decano of the ‘camerieri segreti di 


Laval and Mor Cattani. the 
elect at Madrid, ssociegGstenk uncio. 
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the chosen few in mufti is the well ote 
General Kanzler, formerly minister of 
war. In the midst or, rather, in front of 
this group s the his long 
pa 5 Pag is nig pe a scarlet 
an 8 slip , of course, are of : 
hue; but ciao on his somal! cane 
skull-cap, his scarlet bat being carrieg 
some one behind him, in case of need, d 
leans rather heavily on his stick, and he 
has lost to a greatextent the nobly 
carriage which distinguished him but 
few years ago. In fact, he stoops, 
deal now. His voice, too, is weaker, gnq 
his articulation less conpeng f distinet, jf 
is five years since I last saw him. He wa, 
then eighty years eld, and at such ap age 

But 
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five years cannot pass by unnoticed, 
at eighty the Pope was as strong and yiy. 
orous and bale as are most strong men x 
sixty-five. Even now his eye is w 
ly bright and keen, and his mobile featun, 
change with every variation of 
His memory, too, is as tenacious as eye, 
He remembered on what subjects he talks 
to me five years ago; glided from | 
into French, and from French into 
_ as he did then, and bis whole fay 
rightened when his lips framed, as of; 
the ready mot, in which he bas never in }iy 
sorest trials been known to fail. 
‘* Following the little procession into ty 
next room, I found the Pope blessing, 
number of Franciscan friars, with who, 
was a parish priest from Lecce. Heby 
brought from bis Calabrian home a presey, 
by which he hoped the Holy Father wy 
set some store. His gift consisted of aby 
of snuff of peculiarly rare quality. Ty 
case was worthy of the contents. Itw 
no ordinary box; but it was covered withble 
velvet and made in the semblance of, 
book, the gold lettering on which set fori 
in quaint Latin the beneficial results to the 
nostrils of the letter-press within. It wy 
toucbing to see the good old priest’s face y 
it rose from the ceremony of kissing th 
Pope’s foot. His exes filled with tears of 
joy and his voice choked with emotion. | 
was touching to hear him express in trem- 
bling tones the hope that his offering 
afford the Holy Father a ‘little drop of 
consolation in the midst of all his affic 
tions’; and it was funny in the extreme to 
mark his sudden relapse into o_o 
as he ejaculated: ‘Only smell it, Holiness. 
Just smell it!’ I did not hear the Pope! 
observation; but all the bystanders laughei 
| As for the priest, I never saw anything Wy 
Bis southern excitement after fis prem 
had been accepted. He cried till he 
laughed, and y~ og again till he cried. 
Pursuing his daily walk, the Pope 
through the great hall, where the on 
duty knelt down, with autstretched hands, 
like Mussulmans at prayer: and’so gained 
the open loggie, where his hat was handed 
to bim, and where he found ladies waiting 
to see him, After walking about, chatting 
with the attendant cardinals, for sometbing 
Jess than half an hour, he returned to the Sals 
dei Svizzeri, and there took leave of his suite, 
before retiring to his apartments, all 
ent kneeling, except the two princes of the 
Church. en the Swiss guardsmen in th 
corridor outside, dimly perceptible — 
the window, were seen to kneel as His 
pess raised up his two fingers in sign of 
blessing. I should have mentioned 
just as he was about to leave the room 
which were the priests, and as he was sbout 
to turn reund and bless the assembly, he 
was seized with a fit of coughing; but he 
was instantly himself again. I cannot in- 
sist too strongly on the fact that, although 
I detected a great change in Pio Nono sine 
1872, yet that he is still remarkably me | 
and robust. He comes of a very long-li 
family and there is no obvious reason why 
he should not enjoy many years to come. 
“Although any indisposition must, of 
course, be serious at the age of 85, 
much importance must not be attached 
the fits with which he is occasionally # 
tacked. The Pope has been subject to such 
attacks from his earliest youth. He w# 
on this account refused admission into the 
Guardia Nobile, because it was feared that 
he might at any moment fall off his horse; 


and it was with some difficulty that be weer 
allowed to join the priesthood, on acco’ - 
of his having to officiate at high — 


erious was his malady assumed to De. 
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BUFFALO SCALE CO,, 
BUFFALO, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BUFFALO 
STANDARD SCALES, 


Any one Interested in Scales or Desire 
ing to Purchase should Address 
BUFFALO SCALE CO., 

Buffalo, N. Ve 








SOLD BY ALL re SMa teks IN 
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eeaseaiees womtal cases and sate 


ey’ 
pensive, ‘Kept or an ne brocured ve undertakers oF or 
ecial attention 


to ord 
gaan by Board of Health Por funerals of 


No. 406 Poati st: it. and mex ay; hs Se Now York. 


THE HUMAN CHEST, 


The very best standard work on all HEART AND 
LUNG DISEASES, BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, 
and DIPHTHERIA is DR. SAMUEL SHELDON 
FITCH’S LATEST BOOK, CALLED THE FAMILY 
PHYSICIAN, 132 pages, handsomely bound, with a 
portrait of the author. 

rites free by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 


DRS. 8. 8. FITCH & SON, 


49 East 29th St.,New York ity. 
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WANTED. 
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FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Witson SEwine- MAcHINE Compry, 


829 BROADWAY, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.s 


NEW YORK CITY; 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


OR SAN. FRANCISCO, CAL. 





taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as'to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2) nwm- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amownt of policy, (4) 

t of pr and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


THE AVERAGE COST OF CARRYING 
$1,000 INSURANCE. 


Tue facts given in the following table 
cover a period of ten years. The insur- 
ance hasbeen averaged for the whole time, 
and the total expense of management is 
given, The results shown in the third 
column scarcely need comment. We were 
almidst tempted to arrange the companies 
in the order of the ones having the lowest 
ratio; as an index to the selection of tbe 
Perhaps some injus- 





companies, and so we will be content to let 
the public learn their own lesson from the 
table. We have placed at the bottom of 
the dist the same facts for the companies 
Which bave failed. We do not publish this 
table asa reflection upon any single com- 
pany, nor do we wish it to reflect upon any 
only as their record causes them to deserve 
it. To us the table means a very great 
déal, and in forming an opinion of a com- 
pany it would havé more weight than any 
other that can be compiled. Still it is 
necessary to take some other facts into con- 
sideration, and those facts we are going to 
give, Let our readers cut them out as we 
publish them, and then put them all to- 
gether, and they will have no difficulty in 
forming an opinion not only as to the com- 
panies which are safe and sound, bnt also 
as to the:ones which will furnish them the 
best investment: 
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Totals.....)..4.06: $1,624,004, 98919107 ,163,768! + 
i , ’ PATLED COMPANIES. 
7 
qeaeaca| ue) Sat 








* Does not include taxes. + Average of ratios. 
HARTFORD'S DUTY. 


people of..Hartford should consider 
one thing fully.” The réputation of their 
city is-at stake. The insurance interests of 
Hartford are s]most Hartford itself. The 
whole country looks to it for sound insur- 
ance. Its fire insurance companies have 
pulled through almost everything and stand 
with the ‘best to-day. Its life insurance 
companiés have done the same, and ought to 
continue to do so, If ever a city was called 
upon to meet an emergency, upon which 
depends the industries of its citizens, Hart- 
ford is now called upon to prevent the fall- 
ing into the hands of a receiver the Charter 
Oak Life. This is not all. 
must be wrested from the hands of its pres- 
ént managers, This is the more important 
of the two. If it is necessary for the city 
to absolutely buy out the men who have so 
nearly ruined the company, the city would 
better do it. All the companies and all the 
citizens should put their shoulder te the 
wheel and save the Charter Oak. We 
showed, in a former article, that the com- 
pany could recuperate tothe extent of near- 
ly a million of doHarsa.year, if it was 
rightly wmidttaged, and that it would take 
only #b0tt thrbé yésrs to make it entirely 
solvent, ever of tle worst showing. Losses 








The company [| 
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and claims could be paid regularly, and no 
one would suffer. If Hartford allows it- 
self to receive the blow that it will, unless 
this course is pursued, then Hartford will 
have to take the effects of it. 

The collapse and the failure of the 
Charter Oak is not one of the ordinary 
kind. The company has over 25,000 
policies in force and carries insurance 
amounting to over fifty millions. It has 
until recently always had a low expense of 
management. It has always paid good 
dividends and has made a good showing 
on all points. The failure of such a com- 
pany is different from the failure of com- 
panies like the New Jersey Mutual, the 
Continental, the American Popular, and 
others of their kind—companies which had 
always been extravagantly managed and 
were known to be companies that were not 
worthy of patronage. Three years ago the 
best informed and the most expert in life 
insurance would have unhesitatingly rec- 
ommended the Charter Oak. If it is now 
allowed to fail, the serious question will 
comeup: What is the use of an expert in the 
business? The calamity which has befallen 
the company could not have been foretold. 
We do not believe it would have befallen 
it but for the sharks. Let the people of 
Hartford ask themselves this question: 
Shall we suffer a little temporarily, by put- 
ting up our money to save this company; 
or shall we always suffer from the taint its 
failure will put upon our institutions? 
ee 


INSURANCE 


Casualty insurance Company, 


Principal "often, 178 2 ~ +a 


Officers: 
THOMAS A. DAVIES, President. 
LYMAN W- BRIGGS, Vice-President. 
JOHN M.CRANE, Secretary. 


Statement, July ist, 1877. 
ASSETS. 
*Amount deposited with Insurance Depart- 
ment of State of New York, at Albany. .$1 oo 
Cash pres mm with Keal Estate Trust =. IL. tid 
Cash deposited with Kast River Saving: 


Cash in Company’ 
Ist ‘July interes 
Bonds 





re 
2 


RuB=8eE = 


's Office 
accrued on Government 


jum on value of Government 
ion 


onde.” is 
On: 
nt 











$14, 478 41 
NST (2 weg for the protection of poly. 93.768 = 


* The $100,000 is deposited with the Insurance De- 
partment absolutely and unc lily, for the 
protection of the policyholders; and no creditor or 
stockholder can have any claim, nor can any liability 
be created upon said deposit, until every policy 
claim has been fully satisfied and discharged. 


$10,000 INSURANCE FOR $60, 


IN THE 


Commercial League Department 
OF THE 


PROTECTION 
Life Insurance Company, 


© OF CHICAGO. 


Insurance at actual eost,and no reserve deposits 
required, to endanger or diminish the amount paid 
for. Send fora Circular. 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NEWARK, N.J. 


Alth. 











Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 
ASSETS, JAN. ist, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS ©. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 





BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J, MILLER, Actuary. 
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RecErvER WicKHA™ has issued a circular 


letter to the policyholders of the Security | 


Life. He gives a pretty complete exhibit 
of the condition of the company. He finds 
a total liability of $4,101,536.64, and total 
assets of $1,877,008.15. There are unpaid 
death claims of $219,780.82 and unpaid 
endowments of $38,399.82. If the assets 
were composed of cash, it would be a tol- 
erably easy matter to make a settlement. 
Nearly a million and a half of it, however, 
is in premium notes, and another consider- 
able item in deferred premiums. Only 
$325,000 is in assets that can even be con- 
verted into cash. The note policies will 
undoubtedly be a stand off. It will almost 

necessarily be a game of quits as far as they 
are concerned. We do not know the pro- 
portion of policies belonging to this class; 

but it undoubtedly forms a large portion 

of them. The holders of them may con- 

tent themselves with a prospect of getting 

nothing else than a return of the notes. 

The holders of the “‘all cash” policies will 

have a very small return, and those who 

have death claims and endowment claims 

against the Company will probably receive 

about one-half the face of the claims. At 

least, we guess that they will. He says he 

is determined to make the distribution as 

soon as he can get all of the claims to- 

gether. One thing is certain. He has 

worked faithfully at the affairs of the un- 

fortunate company, and we have no doubt 
that the final act will be performed as soon 
as it is possible for the receiver to do it. 

The courts ‘and the lawyers have had but 

very little of the remains of the company, 

thanks to its having had a good recéiver; | 
but there will be little enough to distribute. 


—There has been quite a hegira of in- |! 
surance officials to foreign countries, this 
summer. Mostly they have gone for the 
same purpose. That is, pleasure. But there 
are two classes. One is made up of ‘a hard- 
worked set of men, who needed and de- 
served a rest. Andthe other of men who 
have, no doubt, found pleasure in getting’ 
out of the way of certain officers of the 
law who would like to get hold of them. 
We presume the first class have had fore- 
sight enough to travel incog. And we have 
no possible doubt but the latter class have 
done the same. The time was when an 
officer of the New York City government 
wouid hardly travel in Europe and an- 
nounce his profession. The time is now 
upon us when the officers of life insurance 
companies are in about the same fix. It 
seems to us @ very appropriate time for in- 
surance Officials to stay at home. It is 
certain that they are traveling in bad com- |} 
pany. 

—Does any one suppose that the real 
estate of the Universal Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which last January was claimed by 
the company to be worth $1,303,075, is 
worth a million dollars more than it was 
recently appraised by the Superintendent of 
Insurance and his assistants? If not, then 
the company is insolvent, and we are 
forced to the conclusion that the applica- 
tion for a recetver is resisted only that the 
men who have brought the company to ruin 
may feed.onthe money which they now 
control for the longest possible period of 
time that they can keep their hands on it. 
In all conscience, we ask: Have they not 
made enough out of the unfortunate policy- 
holders, so that they can give up, without 
giving the rest to the lawyers? The matter 
has been disgraceful enough; but it is now 
hécoming more so. 4 


—tIt seems to us that the purely mutual 
life insurance companies have the best of 
it. The companies which have got into 
trouble have all been managed by the own- 
ers of a certain amount of capital stock, 
representing but a very small portion of 
the assets of the different companies, The 
Continental had $100,000, or one-sixtieth 
of its liabilities;.the Security. had $110,- 
000, or one-thirtieth; the New Jersey Mu- 
tual $100,000, or one-eighteenth; the 
Universal $200,000, or one-twenty-seventh; 
and the Charter Oak $200,000, or one- 
sixtieth. All of these companies had no 
representation from theinsured. It is sim- 
ply a fact that not one purely mutual life 
insurance company has ever failed in this 
country. It certainly looks as though 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


terests to the best Maton: 


—United States Senator Eaton, of: Con- 
necticut, is one of the men who mean to 
do all in their power to save the rep 

of the insurance companies of the state. 
The following letter ought to bring a blush 


‘of shame to the faces of the lawyers who 
have made it their business to profit out of 
‘the policyholders of the fraudulent =e 


insurance companies: 
“TI accept the attorbéyship of ‘the policy- 
holders of the Charter Oak Life Inswrance 


Company, for the purpose of protecting them 
in their rights and to assist in saving the com- 


| pany and preserving the good name of my city 


and state. No recompense will be demanded 
by me for any services which I may render the 
policyholders. 

* [Signed] 
“ HARTFORD, July 20th, 1877.” 


—Hartford has eight.life insurance com- 


W. W. Eaton, 


/panies and fourteen fire insurance com- 


panies. We believe that it has never had 
the failure of an insurance company. 
What are these twenty-two companies go- 
ing todo now? Will they protect their in- 
terests, or not? They may as well know 
now that the question is a serious one for 


them. Now they can answer the question 
in a practical way. 


—The Universal Life has at various times 
amalgamated with itself ten companies, 
whose respective policyholders are entitled 
to front seats at the funeral service, These 
are the names of the companies thus swal- 


lowed up: Amicable, Government Security, 
Guardian, International (Chicago), Mateat 
Protection, New York State, North Amer- 
ica, Reserve Mutual, Standard, Widows’ 
and Orphans’ Benefit. 


—Policyholders in the Charter Oak Life 


' should make haste slowly in giving up their 


policies. There are assets enough to pro- 
tect them, if the right course is taken, and 
we believe it will be. 


ROYAL CANADIAN 


Insurance Company, 
OF MONTREAL, CANADA. 


OFFICE 181 BROADWAY, WN. Y. 


WM. J. HUGHES, Manager. 
P.-0. Box 162. 








New YORK, July 25th, 1877. 
the Pol potions the oval On —" Insurance 
4 Company a erat Insuring Publ 
The onehtanens of the Royal p Se 
ance Com y have, bya reduction of its cash cap- 
ital to $300 00 ap assessment bof 5 oe cent. ~e| 


in advance. 80 as to enable the Company to continue 
| business without delay, and, af on a statement of its 


- of 


ess 
‘ od its statements, that the cuhoeemes 
tal is an element of stability, relative 
value to its —- beyond that” represented by = 

cas assets, an calling atten on fact 

assets in the United States have not been and can- 


not be disturbed for es accruing outside of 
oie country, the Royal ere aaeenee Com- 
y asks a gy ba § - liberal- 
y accorded in the nd honorat it 7 ever strive 
to erit by fair an honorable de — of at aanustes 
losses, parties ha och chat ishees are 
them at this office 


WM. J. HUGHES, rR 


Security from Loss by Burglary, 
Robbery, Fire, or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 


INSURANCE, TRUST, AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT 00., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


New Marble Fireproof Building, 


NOS. 327-331 CHESTNUT ST. 
Capital $2,000.000 


Fae Com also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR 
RGLAKPROOF ore atprices from 
Hi to vo sts, accord 
porations and 
aults provided for Safe Renters. 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 











‘BD FOR and wi 
Pi. Wilds ROGEES safely kept with- 


SET ase RT es and = charge of 


BERT Peer TTERSON, ‘Treasurer and Secretary. 
DIRECTORS : 

5: 
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e size for Co 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- | 
ate charge. 


TRATORS pad a TQUARDIANS ANS and RECHIVE-AND AND 
TR 
EXECUTE TRUSTS of dTedvideale Piet oe the 
courts, corporations, and 
ALL TRUST FUNDS AN: D INV. 
kept separate and apart from the Mew kat Fond 
eg ee 
for their Trust obligations. vat A 


[Atgast: 2, 1977, 
INSURANCE NOTES. | policyholders could their own in- 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL wn 


or THE 


NEW YORK | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Nos. 346 ut § 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, so Sn, 69 


REVENUE 4 eben 





1? 














PreMBBOGO 5 didiccinis coc ccgeccce cede coveccns ccccceccccccccccccc vss +++ $5,910,840 87 
Interest recetved and accrued coews awwsvesoes Demicpemel + $2,164,080 81 a. 
Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876...............+5 +. 287,130 8— 1,906,949 95— 7,80 005 
Total - «= =« - = © 437,984,693 5) 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Laggned tay Goat, .... coctldeo Uiesteicescodaness otis cetessceccce++ $1,547,648 42 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies aseaiseus cata 2,516,681 16 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances.......... +» 284,230 22 ‘ 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,604 33 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks............... coos 140,232 32 
SO Ns ie i. 0 6 56.00 50:00:0668 Kees siveees Scsssecceeswenae ace 65,307 19 —$5,253,7% 3 
Total - 7 - $32,730,808 2% 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand................006 - $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $10,311,045 67)........ PARES vic dia cidiaicloiswisiocaleinanaea ness 9,730,529 91 
| LAE See Ls eer sceuaasas 2,541,576 46 
This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount , TTT? . 
ing to $773,402 82, a recent'#ppraisal of which by eompetent .- 1s 
parties shows that, when sold, thecompany may reasonably ex- 5 
pect to realize at least its cost. ‘ ‘ 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security). ..............-+seseeeeeees +++ 17,354,837 84 
©icane 0 entuting-puadin (a Waite bald by the behae hel ' 73 
these policies amounts to $3,650,400)..............00. seescceeee 781,585 8000 f 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877.........cccacccccccvcdcccecccsecs 482,605 40 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and. eol- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 
| REECE ET ae heceeccasee 195,087 15 T 
DW Oee MOON a ip cars oe os ag hogs 5 cccge pape ssishssscuccstuspeceg asia 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. 1st, 1877....... ceveesseess 800,558 68—$82, 780,088 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report filled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 
Excess of market value of securities over cost............ Jacwdebue 580,515" 
Cash Assets Jan. ist,1S77 - - $33,311,413 96 
Appropriated as follows : 4 HA 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877......... ecese $814,440 98 Wet 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc..........cscsecsscccccccsececs 201,152 21 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium...........scccescceccceees -+- 20,634,461 61 
Reserved for contingent Mabilities to Tontine Dividend. Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 51750464" ri 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance........... o ee eee 17,038 3a— 80,684, 58 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent..............seeeeeeees iininie $2,626,816 @ 


Surplus, estimated by the N.Y. State Standard at 434 per cent. over; 


From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reine 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion used in such nee 





| if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR6,51 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSURD INSURING — 


Number of:Policies in force Jan. Ist, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. ist, 1877, 45,421. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, President. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
4 Ae 





2 hil 


Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876...............ccccccceceeee sesceneucs 126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1877............ iaenicnliewcennl . 127,748,473 00 
‘TRUSTEES: 
oJ 
MORRIS FRANBLIN, DAVID DOWS, TBAAC C. KENDALL, §} © 
DANIELS. MILLER, JOHN MAIRS, “Wu. 8, APPLETOR, | 5 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, WILLIAM BARTOS, WOOMIB L, WHITE, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., WILLIAM A. BOOTH, ii. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. ¥. SEYMOUR, Cc. RB. BOGERT, M.D., GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, _ _. GN, M. EUBMAN. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, © yo \ 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vieo-Prev't and ctutt 


».. ODI of Agencies. 
SPREE me a 
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August: 2, 1897.]} 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 





past year, 

gaisin OS bh Surpl the ast an, 
AND EVERY L088 PAID IN FULL. 
LOCAL AGENTS IN NEARLY EVERY TOWN. 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Pres. and Treas. 
CHAS. Ae HOWLAND, See. 


ie 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 








144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


¥. 8S. WINSTON, President 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-Presiden 
Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary. 


W. . ©, Barrier, Actuary 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of tts 
affairs on thé lst of December, 1876. 





Premiums received On Marine Risks from 

lst January, 1876. to dist December, #76. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

JaDUBrY, 1876..........cavessoreonerecsrecce 2,173,260 07 


No Policies have been issued upon Life —— 
nor upon Fire disconnected with 


e Risks. 
marked off from Ist January, y 
Ih to Sist December, IO. eT 95 on1,005 12 
Losses paid during the same period...... $1,965,198 49 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $1,008,410 35 
The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank,‘and other Stocks... 911,068 708 00 
secu’ 00 


foams, tecured b Btocks and otherwise... 1 

a Bonds Mortgages. ‘967,000 00 

py Sy notes and due oe 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable Eescs 

Git Bankenescet rescence SOD 
Total Amount Of ASSCtS.......-0000e. $15,694,967 31 


A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is decl 
area on the 
—o premiums of the 


, TRUSTEES, 
Cw, Was bars, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 

H. Hi. Mi PH 
tericteran | Abate ewer. 
jaites Low ~ GEORGE SARSHALL, 

VID : 

GORDON Ww Sonwmausaume 6 ‘DE PORbeT. 
STORGI CHAS. D LEW? 
“mg Low ADAM T. SAC mica, 

Y DODGE, HORACE GRaY, 
THOMAS Fea W. CORLIES 
CA HAND YOUNGS, 40 BLLOTr 
SOHN D Htwuerr, WiILLlAM front, 
GAM H.WESB, P V.King. 

P. BURD 


over Gon, Dividenay nom palace every ave | 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Secretary. 


is7?. 


TSee: 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


CASH CAPITAL, = $400,000.00 
ASSETS, — (655,717.20 


— Somm c. OMSON. Ase’t Sec. 


THE NORTHEASTERN 
TION 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBOR®, VT- 


This New England Association teseee policies lim- 
4 $2.000 only. It bas a regular charter, 
ited to $1,000 and $2 tal of. 8 0 ; 











f individual lia- 


bility 0 s olders. The is thatof mutual 
confaporing man or mechanic to carry $1,000 insur: 
anze. it has no object, under any circums m 


; nothing to gain by 
ir for the r insurance as 


reserv their 
Pi safe and reliable insurance is furemeped K+ 
cost, ‘or the past first three years 
ce has been less than half that of“ old-plaa, 
h-rate, reserve ” com 


Dp 3 
annual cost thus far—exc a 
smali sam on fee which is for life—for W000 Sole 
ows: 








icies has been as foli 
e 18 to 2... eecccececes $10 39 
Af oe “2 
iT ri) oe 50. 
ii} 50 “ 55. 
ity 55 oe 60. 
“ aw o _ 
The annual cost decreases with the increase of the 
membership. The age-limit now is 18 to 60 years. 
For further information and terms on applications 
e direct to the Home Office, address the secretary. 


Ex-Gov. F. BOLBAOOK, Pro n 


BSTABLIGHED A. D. 1860. 
THE 


/-MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
MEHCEE, OVOP 02000. .000csceccvsceres --$10,000,000. 


2,000,000. 


The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
*. CY Wamp, Vies-Prendent 
3. L. HALSBY, Seoretary. 


; 8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ase’t Sec’s. 


CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE ©O,, 
100 and 102 Broadway, X. ¥, 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 


Bec’y. 














and 

106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYR. 
Cash Capital $1,000,000 00 
Quaranty Surpius Fund.............. 386,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund. ......seccesces 386.000 00 
Reserve for Ret 930,107 84 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

Gaims against the Comipany... 337,977 23 


Total Assets, January 10h, 197.....63,040,085 OF 


GRO. T. HOPS, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D 

A.M. KIBBY Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLBY, Gen. Ag't 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, 
* IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 


261, 262,263 Broadway. 


—s—-ORGANIZED 1850-——— - 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
17 and 19 Warren St., New York. 
a: Op mcemneneanten 
Premiums much less than in oiber ‘companies. 

WM. WALKER, President. 


United States life Insurance Co., 


4 « 
Nos. 261, 262, 283; and P bated Broadway, Cer 
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INCORPORATED 1860. 
CASH ASSETS $4,837,176 53. 





ASSETS, $4,827, 176.52, LRU RO naaiAG aa 
SURPLUS, $820,000 AD Forms af LAfe and Bndowment Policies leeued. 
EVERY FORM OF POLICY ' JAMES BUELL, President. 


' C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
$ H. BegHO HL BURFORD Actuary 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


APPROVED 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 











MATURING IN 1877 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
one - INCORPORATED IN (85+. 
WHEE BE CiWUUVa IE AT 7% | geste Opes url aTy:-: 843K 33% 8 
| ON PRESENTATION. ard abost ene 1,045,000 00 
No. ef Policies in torce De- 


cember 31st. 1876 ..14,458 
Amount Insured chavebe? _.«, 33;803,463 60 
E. W. BOND, President. 
AVERY J. SMITH, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 


HENRY W. BALDWIN. 


: Departm 
Drexel Halidiea, Ger. Wail and Bread Ste. 








=|UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


JOHN E. DeWiITT, President. 
| *PEMEFS. Assets, $8,129,925,68, 


DIRECTORS’ OF FICH, 
153 TREMONT S&T., 
Boston, Mass. 





All Policies issued after Aprif 1st, 1877, which shall have been in force 
I three full years, will be entitled to all the benefits arising under the ‘*Maine 
Nonetorfeitaure Law ’’$ or, if surrendered within ninety days after lapse, paid« 
up. policies will be issued instead, if parties prefer. 





PRACTICAL RESULTS OF THE MAINE NON-FORFEITURE LAW, PASSED FEB. 7th, 1877, as 
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dditional | 
Premiums Paid before! trae er |Amount Due if Death occuis on Last Day of Exten+ } 
Lapse. the Law. : | sion. 
Age Ag Leta Tomtabe heteten I 
mount | est e Deducted. nsurance 
No. |Amount) when | Years.| Days. a of Due over the 
stopped.) Death. Policy No. | Amount. Heirs. | Premiums, 
3 38 2 212 yl 3 759 87 240 13 43 
4 $e 3 3 10 $ * 4 fia 18 wi 82 bax $2 
5 36 4 133 3 I 5 1,339 18 8,660 82 7,525 82 
b ; ' # 5 99 4 1 6 1,655 05 8,344 95 6,982 95 
, . 6 67 43 10,000 7 1,990 05 8,009 95 6,420 96 
8 od ; 3 7 a 45 10,000 8 2,340 74 7,659 26 5,843 % 
: fa l4\8 | & | BB | 3) BBS | eee) tes 
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DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. J. P. CARPENTER, Ass’t Sec'y. 
DAVID L. GALLUP, Sec'y and Act’y. A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE ; GROOT, Cashier. 


Active Agents Wanted. Apply to Directors’ Office or to any Agency of the Co 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No, 186 BROADWAY. 


ForTY-EIGHTH SEMI-A NUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
JULY, 1877. 
CASH CAPITAL, e bd . bad - © . = ef - ° 





$3,000,060 00 


Reserve for Re-Insurance - - <= = * * #* = «© 1,834,003 10 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends * - - <« 267,780 92 
Net Surplus = = = = ©< = = = s Ss 8 8 8 


1,041,490 76 
$6,143,274 77 
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¥ a ies schecs ad beasties Hib ito eva: 
Interest due on ist aly, ii 111s nc vars ene ties shi, Buy pee oe 2 Up 33 
ce in Of Agents.................- (AERA ROE EARL LE - 709! 38 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued ai this Office.............ccccccsccccsesseesee 923 3 
Total, ...ccccccscsccoos coves PrrerriT Ti iii ee eee ee ee $6,143,274 77 
LIABILITIES. 

for Losses outstanding on Ist July, 1877..............- e is Gace eae a . , 
Sete Fes Losens enemas oes OPcces wees vs aa Orteee © 6 Mt aceeee 9265.148 83 
WnsaedNntetbtadastecetsiedncas.ce. feds. kat ennion . $267,720 93 





” GHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
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Cash Surplus as regards Stockholders, - eats | ° e . —~ 
Instalimgnt Notes on hand Jam, Jos, 1970 ee 95. Losses paid from 
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7 ee 
iSth ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY |, 1877. 


can Insurance Company 
Organized A. D. 1859. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Policies issued upon the Stock or Installment Plan. Insurance confined to Dwelling Houses, Private Barns, their Contents, 


Churches and School Houses. No Policies written on property situated in Chieago or any large 
*"eity. Number of Policies written from 1859 to 1877, 260,723 ; in force, 152,664. 


Cash $200 000. Total Cash Assets, - - - + + $882,027.92 
Cash Capital, Reserve and all other liability, ; . 7 . . . - 450,385.27 
Seen mometes:: oe. 1 omni: amas 


° $231,642.65 
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me WM. H. BRADLEY, How. H. N. HIBBARD, CHAS. L. CURR’ 


* A. ENO RB, A. HO Hox. J. M. BAILEY LOYAL L, MUNN. 
WME OVINGTOR, NICHOLAS KRANSZ, 

orrFrromsRs. 
B.S. CULVER, Pree't. BOM. B. MW. RIBBARD, Vice Pree’t. CHAS. L. CURBIBB, Bee’y. M. A. ROPHEZ, Treas. 


1B. B, CURRIER, Gent Ag't. 











farm anil Gurien, 
JERSEY CATTLE. 


Tue records with regard to Jerseys extend 
back over one huodred years. As long ago as 
1789 the importation of any foreign cattle was 
prohibited, under severe penalties. Since then 
the Jerseys have been bred solely for dairy, 
and the powerful stimulus of self-interest has 
impelled the farmers to constant efforts at im- 
provement of the breed. The temperate cli 
mate, the quiet life they are compelled to lead, 
the suceulent food supplied them (mainly 
roots and grasses—scarcely any grain or other 
fattening substances), the constant weeding 
out of inferior or unprofitable animals have 
ali tended to constant and gradual improve- 
ment, till at the present day the typical Jersey 
cow is one of the most beautiful of domestic 
animale, with head and limbs almost as fine as 
those of a deer, eye full, geatle, and expressive, 
color rich and attractive, and outlines far 
removed indeed from the grand proportions of 
the Shorthorns or the perfect roundness and 
amoothness of the Devon, yet symmetrical 
and pleasing. 

It may be best at this point to clear up the 
confusion that exists between the names of 
Jersey and Alderney. The Island of Alder 
ney, about forty miles nearer the English coast 
than Jersey, is a small rock, inhabited only by 
afew fishermen anda British garrison—tfor it 
has been a military post. About seventy years 
ago we find Jersey cattle sent asa present to 
the then proprietor of Alderney. At this dey 
the five or six head of Alderney cattle, proper- 
ly speaking, owned in the United States are 
said to be not distinguishable ion appearance 
from Jerseys. They are not, however, admitted 
to registry in the American Jersey herd register. 
Tue confusion ia names probably arose from 
the fact that Eoglish officers stationed in Al- 
derney would naturally take Alderney cattle 
home with them; or, on seeing Jerseys in En- 
gland, would recognize them as Alderneys. 
Whatever the reason, Jerseys have always been 
misealled Alderneys, both in England and 
America, until the last few years. 

Guernseys are a distinct breed of cattle— 
larger, more ragged, and somewhat coarser 
in form, with buff or flesh-colored noses, of a 
yellow or yellow-red color, often shaded with 
brindle, less attractive in appearance than 
derseys, but said to be fully equal to them at 
the pail and in the richness and flavor of their 
butter. 

Some years since a very active controversy 
raged among Jersey breeders on the question 
of color. This is no place to enter iato its 
merits. The result has been, I think, to weak- 
en the stress laid upon the color of the hair 
and to direct attention tothe really important 
points of beauty of form, richness of skiu and 
dairy quality, while it has undoubtedly led to 
an increase in the number of solid-colored ani- 
mals. ‘‘ Solid color’ has become a dead issue ; 
but not before everybody was pretty tired of 
it and the subject quite exhausted. A breeder 
who visited the island as late as 1865, and im- 
ported thence some excellent cattle, says: 
‘‘ The Jerseys are of all shades of color, from 
a pale yellow fawn, running through all the 
intermediate hues, even occasionally to a red, 
an intermixture of black or gray, known as 
French gray, and that merging into black, with 
an amber-colored band along the back, the 
muzzle invariably shaded with a lighter color. 
And individuals are often seen black and white, 
or pure biack, unrelieved by any other color,”’ 
To this list of colors I have only to add that 
the ‘‘ red’? mentioned is more usually described 
as ‘‘salmon fawn” or “reddish fawn,’? and 
never becomes a deep red, and that roan or 
brindle is inadmissible. 

The extremes of size in Jerseys are nearly as 
great as in our common or native cattle. I have 
seen a ball whose owner claimed that he 
weighed 1,800 pounds, and had another offered 
me warranted to weigh 1,850 pounds. My last 
breeding bull weighed a fraction over 900 
pounds, These may fairly be taken to repre- 
sent the extremes. I have seen cows weighing 
600 pounds to 1,100 pounds when in milk. It is 
said that Jersey beef is excellent in flavor, color, 
and texture. As to this, I cannot speak from 
personal knowledge; and, so far as the 
thoroughbreds are concerned, it is a matter of 
very little importance, as not many of them are 
likely to go to the butchers until prices fall to 
a tenth of what they now are. 

As a family cow I believe the Jersey to be un- 
equaled, especially for persons living in villages 
or suburbs of large cities. Bred for genera- 
tions to a life of comparative inaction, she is 
excellently suited to confined quarters. Of 
small size and slender frame, she requires less 
food than @ larger dairy avimal. Intelligent, 
docile, and attractive in appearance, she is-al. 
most certain to become the pet of the house- 
hold and an object of interest and: affection. 
But it is her even flow of rich milk that consti- 
tutes her chief value for this purpose. 


There are probably ten thousand Jerseys in ] “pon a Clay soil, bat other 


the United States entered or entitled ‘to entry 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


intheregister ; and nearly as many more 

to be pure-bred, but not entitled.to ent#y. 
During the past ‘five yeaft the \pricesof fimt- 
class cattle has nearly d While 0: y 
ones, or those of inferior quality, have. 
cheaper. This procese will continue, as cor- 
rect ideas of the true standdrd.of. value pre- 
vail and as breeding is systematized; we ‘cer 
tain families assume among Jerseys same 
pre-eminence now accorded to the Dukes, the 
Princesses, the Rose of Sharon, etc., .amiong 
Shorthorns. To the Jersey breeder who will 
courageously and persistently aim at. the high- 
est standard of excellence, and, discarding a! 
but the very best families, labor diligently to 
improve them, the future offers a. certain and 
rich reward.—Hon. Campbell Brown, 
SE 


THERE fs no part of the farm ‘that Treteiyes 
less attention than the orchard and ite fruit. 
There is no care given to the trees and the 
quality of their fruit, There is» mo sttempt 
made to thin outthe fruit, am@ to thus grow a 
better and higher.quelity of any yaxiety. Last 
year Prof. Beal, of the Michiges, Agricultural 
College, says Zhe Michigan Farmer, caused a 
number of the Northern Spy apple trees to be 
severely thinned of their profusion of young 
fruit, with the intention of trying whether the 
bearing year could not be chapged. Byery 
other year a-profusion of fruit w 
and the Off ‘year there was a . Well 
here in the orchard were a large number of 
Northern Spy apple trees, f them had 
been thinned last year which was then bearing 
yesr, Every tree that had been thinned of its 
truft last a tgir average crop 
of fruit this year; and the trees that had not 
been thinned, but let alone, as is the usual 
custom of orchardists, were standing: next. to 
them, without any fruit on them,. Lo, Mr, Beal 
this proved that the bearing year could be 
changed, or, at least, sustained that theory, ae 
shown by seme pomologists ; but still it would 
not be satisfactorily settled until the trees had 
had time to show by their future crops that the 
change had been established. But withsuch a 
season as last year, when fruite were ao plentiful, 
and every orchard and tree bore with a pro- 
fuseness that seemed ss universal as an epi- 
demic, here were trees that had been checked 
at an early date by taking off fully one-half of 
the immature fruits soon after they were 
formed, and this year their crops of fruit were a 
fair average. This actual trial on s fair scale, 
under the eyes of a careful afd éfficient ob- 
server, ought to be alone worth a great deal to 
the fruit interest of the state. Had it been 
practiced generally by who have good 
orchards, that are well taken care of in the 
ordinary way, it is evident that we shomid not 
hear the universal ery from all quarters of “*No 
JSruit. Last year was our bearing year.’’ Here, 
also, was another trial going on. It is well 
known that there is general unsettled difference 
of opinion a8 to whether the’ trees do better 
under cultivation or when laid down to grass. 
Here are a number of trees with the soil culti 
vated and bare of crop, and within a short dis- 
tance are the same variety of trees with a stout 
crop of grase covering the soil, and others that 
‘were heavily mulehed. The difference in the 
trees, as there grown side by side, was percep- 
tible ; yet we doubt, if they had been in sepa- 
rate orchards, if that difference would have 
been perceptible to the ordinary orchardist, 
The trees grown where the land was cultivated 
had a much lighter colored foliage; there. was 
a weaker and more delicate general character 
to their growth; their shoots -were more 
slender, and their umbrageousness was not 
dense and dark, like that of those trees that 
were either mulched or were growing i the 
midst of thick swards of grass. The result of 
the experiment so far was very decidedly in 
favor of the grass under the trees. The trees 
bad paper bands around them, for the purpose 
of protection from the inseettribes, and all the 
fruit that had been stung by the codling moth 
was being carefully gathered, both from the 
ground and from the trees. This alone was a 
pretty moderate pruning out of the young and 
inferior fruit. 

(Rm 


f THE MIXING OF SOILS. 


A GENTLEMAN gives tae following as his ex- 
perience in relation to. mixing -soils and .the 
resalts: ‘I have had great results from spread- 
ing sand upon stiffclay. Plough the clay-land 
in the fall, and spread on sand until it almost 
appears to cover the surface. The action of 
the frost the following winter will open the 
clay soil in fissures, into which the sand will 
fall; and in the spring it will be as soft as an 
ash-bed, the harrowing and cultivation mixing 
the sand and clay thoroughly together, and the 
effect will be seen for many years in the hay 
crop.” This is but one instance of the benefits 
resulting from the mixing of soils. And not 
only will it be found beneficial to spread sand 
be similar results 
may be expected from the spreading of clay 
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upon alight, sandy, 
aipelipmedhi 


saod upon a stiff clay. bject isto dis- 
integrate the soil, destroy its adhesiveness, 
pulverize it, and thus rendéPit more guscepti- 
ble of thorough cultivation, easier accessible 
to the action of light, air, and and place 
itin’ a better condition to support vegetable 
growth, Clays are neually considered strong 
sofls, and particularly adapted to the produc 
tion of large crops efgrass, whieh do not so 
easily or quickly rup.out as on lighter soils ; 
but théy are more difficu't of cultivation, from 
the causes already mentioned, and anything 
that will tend to overcome this adhesiveness 
and make it lighter and render it easier to be 
mansgediis al) Draining will to 
sootbbatiite. ‘is a prime requisite, 
and saod, as bas been described; and to this 
may be added Muck and oaaNy , when 
it can be thoreughly worked into the soil, the 


Br uteraiz mix some other substance with 
’ thas keep" it from becoming com- 


ott ‘Négetbef, ‘Aud if these ameliorsting 
agétits are of a fertilizing character so much 
the better. And thie will be found the case 
more ortess with ali the substances memtioned. 
Even { pay be supposed to contain some 
property favorable to plant. growth not foand 


/ in clay; awd thas the two united will produce 


increased results in crops. 

“Phe application of a top-dressing of clay 
to a light, sandy soil hes often been of much 
seryice. The results sought here are not an 
increased friability of the soil, as this is the 


, difficulty to be overcome, and clay, being of an 


opposite character, is found to be especially 
adapted to this purpose, and will help to make 


. the light and porous sandy soil more compact 


and retentive, better adapted to seeding to 
grass, and gettiog a firm and more enduring 
sward, 

** Farmers having clay or sandy soil, or, what 
is better, both, would doubtless find it an ad- 
vantage to spread upon the one a liberal top- 
dressing of the other and thoroughly mix to- 
gether. It may appear to some as a doubtful 
experiment, and bardly warranting the labor 
that would be reauired ; but, if the distance is 
not too great, it would pay well—the application 
not only beiog useful is a mechanical point of 
view, but al8o acting a8 a fertilizer and equal 
ing in yalue a good dressing of stable manure.” 

GUINEA FOWLS. 

At a late meeting of the American Institute 
Farmers’ Club a talk was had regarding the 
Guinea fow], 

J. 8. Scroville, Hadley, Saratoga Co., N. Y., 
sent word to theclub how to get rid of the po- 
tato-bug. He said let. every farmer keep 
Guinea hens. They will destroy all of the 
bugs. They eat them as fast as hens eat corn, 
and, furthermore, will keep all bugs and 
insects of every kind off garden-vines. Mr. 
Scroville estimated that one hen tothe acre 
will protect, the pot » Healso in 
favorof these fowls that they will not scratch 
like other kinds, or harm the most delicate, 
plant. Their eggs are valuable and they lay 
oftener than the common hen. And, lastly, they 
are valuable as a weather indicator, for just 

a storm they set up’ terrible scrceech- 
ing, whichis kept up until the storm is upon 
them, 

President Ely ebrroborated what had been 
said about the Guinea fowl so far as harming 
the garden is concerned, and added that many 
farmers prized them because they kept hawks 
away from the poultry-yard. 

Dr. Heath concluded the evidence regarding 
these fowls’ harmlessness to plants, etc., by 
calltng attention to the fact that large flocks of 
them sre kept in Central Park. He thought, ff 
it is indeed true that they will dispose of potato 
bugs, the statement should be promulgated 
throughoutthecountry. He said that the bugs 
head made their appearance in large numbers on 
Long Island and that many of the farmers are 
apprehending unpleasant circumstances. He 
hoped farmers having any information on the 
subject would send in further testimony. 

Cn as ne 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


-..-Raspberries follow close upon straw- 








ppornes, and, as they are always biennial, the 


crop of next year will depend upon the care 
given to the plants this season. With the 
ordinery kind, that throw up new stems from 
the root, or sucker, the shoots should be 
selected for next year’s bearing canes, and all 
others cut off. There is nothing gained by 
letting the ‘shoots grow tal, If stopped at 
three or at most four feet, according to the 
vigor of the variety—which is done by merely 
pinchiag out tbe growing point or tip, with 
‘*humbd and finger—the energy that would have 
been expended in producing a cane 6 or 8 feet 
high is diverted to forming branches, and by 
the end of the season will be agtocky, branched 
bush, that will require but little support. 


ee is eaneaiion this year will not 


bear again, but willie @eadet theignd of the 


tof Tip soe pra vas, | 
Ri A: 





Whatever gain there. may be is, ia our 
more than offset by the injury in crowg; 
new shoots and preventing their proper deyo) 
ment ; hence, we cut out the old canes as 7 
as the froit is off. Black Caps and Purple 
do not throw up suckers ; but theit new 
come from the base of the old plant, and the 
fruiting branches should be cut away 
the new shoots that are to bear next Year are 
to be cared for. Especially their growth ip 
length should be stopped and branching in. 
duced, Of course, if it is desired-to 
the shoots mugt De allowed to 

their fullleogth, as they ate only my 
by taking root at the tip, later in the season 

....dohn E. Roberts writes to The 
Poultry Journal that he keeps fowls trom 
vermin with sassafras ofl. Toone 
of sassafras put five or six of sweet Off ang 
apply a small quantity to different parts of ty. 
body of the fowl, selecting those Potote wher 
the vermin would be most apt to hide «), 
applying the preparation, I fill with % , 
small ofl-can, that Ican force out as much oy 
little of the ofl as I wish. A very small ti cap 
be made to-go a great way, for one drop cap by 
rubbed over two or three inches of space, ang 
is no more trouble to apply than the variog 
insect powders. BE use sweet oil, because of 
its curative powers; but any kind of 
no matter what, will do to mix with the of of 
sassafras, Theoil of sassafras ie the eradicator. 
the other oil merely the vehicle. I belie: 
common sassafras tea would be wonderfully 
efficacious. Make it in a large pot; then, after 
allowing it.to cool, dip the fowls in bodily. In 
one second the lice will be dead and in ten 
seconds the fowls will be perfectly dry, if 
placed in the gunghine. It is hard toformm 
idea da be ies @flect produced by the ofl 
of .- 1 have never tried the remedy 
greater attenuation than that mentioned (one 
part to five or six); but believe that it would 
be equally good if composed of one onnce oil 
of sassafras to ten or twelve of an: Ae ed 
or grease,” 

-+.»The French correspondent of The Boston 
Cultivator says that the question has bes 
raised as to the value of sawdust asan adda- 


dum to oats for horses, It is a common pie 
tice to add sawdust to the oats given wth 


towing horses On the River Sarre, between 
Treves an and M, Reich, in the 
south ade. cans is in the habit of 
giving sawdust to his milch cows. They 
showed no falling off in their yield of mik 
and their condition underwent no ehange. Th 
sawdust is intended to replace the ration of 
straw. The question is naturally raised: An 
the horses supported exclusively by the oa, 
and does the sawdust act as so much ballast, 
for distending the stomach, so as to allow the 
numerous ducts or mouths on the coats te s- 
sorb the digested juices, for quantity su 
essential as quality in rations? Life couldsd 
be sustained by the essences of nutriment, I 
is well known that the French cavalry bones 
are underfed. Their stomach and digestive 
organs naturally contract, to suit short com 
mons; so that when the horses are declared to 
be no longer fit for the service, and are pur- 
chased by farmers, the animals, from receiving 
full rations, in point of volume, become sub 
ject to indigestions, colics, ete. Chemisty 
ought to tell us how far sawdust could replace 
ehopped straw for cattle feeding. 


----A distinguished fruit-grower in Iows 
thus writes with reference to the application 
of yard manure to pear trees: “ You fear 
apply manure, expecting an unripe, watery, 
and tender growth, with poorly-favored fruit 
From many years’ experience with the use of 
manures as mulch, I know tbat these ew 
effects are not produced. While our winter 
are far more severe than yours, I find the pe# 
tree more hardy than any apple tree I have 
tested. Give the pear the good, thick, 
green, heavy foliage, and every twig ripens # 
its tip. While, on the contrary, with blight 
stricken limbs in the hight of June growl 
speckled, blotchy leaves, and consequent & 
ripe, wohealthy sap, the tree is ready ¥ 
succumb to winter, if it does not die before. 
To filustrate more clearly the effect of ™ 
mode of treatment, I send a rough sketch of 
the kind of roots formed by pear trees 
by this method, as contrasted with those 7 
the ordinary method; the former beiog 
branched, with numerous fibers or rootless ne# 
the surface of the ground, while the latter he¥é 
ooly a few coarse prongs, without fibers, 
deep io the ground. Tbis,to my mind, & 
plains the why and wherefore of health # 
disease in pear trees.” 

.... Green food is essential to the well-beleg 
of poultry st all seasons of the year. os 
fowls are limited to confived meg 
them im .geods beslih Im the winter we 


old 
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gi te time io ins aa Ue 
opions from time to time. bay 
(or rowen) is very good for achange. Corn- 
stalk leaves, chopped fine, they will eat with a 
relish. In early spring time, when the ground 
frst softens from the frost, ‘ thrown 
foto their pens will be Ta ly eaten by 
them; and as soon as the new grass starts, 
goless they cam have access to the fields or 
jawn, they should be supplied with this ex- 
cellent succulent daily. For the young chickens 
nothing is so beneficial and so grateful as a run 
upon the pewly-mown grass; and, next to this 
indulgence, they should have an ample supply 
of cut or palled grass every day. It should 
never be forgotten that one of the most im- 
t things to be observed toward keeping d 
oor fowls in good heart is the regular supply | 
we sbould furnish them of green food.— Duchess 
Farmer. 
the four best apples to ‘‘ put money in 
thy purse’’ are, says an Illinois writer, the Red | 
Astrechan, for early, the Maiden’s Blush, for 
fall, the Dominfe, for winter, and the Willow 
Twig, for spting. If you want the finest possi- 
ble quality in an apple, you will not miss it far 
it you plant the Jonathan and Grimes Golden 
and Yellow Belleflower ; but they are hardly 
ev , a8 they are shy bearers. 
Stil, no orchard is complete without these va- 
reties. Reporte as they now come in show that 
this whole northern country is destitute of 
orchard fruits. Except it be in Michigan, there 
srenoapples. Further south—io Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and even in Southern Iili- 
nole—the crop is abundant and already the 
early fruit is finding its way to this market. It 
is simply wonderful how this whole country— 
from Baltfmore to California, and from Florida 
to Canada—contributes fruits and vegetables 
for the Chicago market. We have “‘ strawber- 
res and cream” from April to August, and 
other fruits in season, till we cry enough. 


....The Maine Farmer, who does ot believe 
inkeeping cows that do not yield am income 
of more than $50 per year, tells how he would 
increase it to 100. He says: ‘‘In the first 
place, I would dispose ef all my skim-milk 
cows. Theo I would purchase some of the 
patter cows that 1 could find in the market 
It had but $75, I would rather pay it all for 
one good cow than for two poor ones. Then, 
after getting my cows, I would by shingling, ; 
bettening, or plastering, or some other way, 
Make & warm atable to keop them im daring, 
cold weather ; and I would keep them there, | 
too, except when they were drinking, if they 
had to go out for that. If for this they could 
not express their gratitude in language, be 
sure they would do so by the additional mess 
of milk. After this*the next thing is to feed 
them liberally twelve months in the year, and 
treat them as kindly as you would your chil- 
dren, and not yell at nor kick them about, 
because they do not perform just at the word 
of command.” 


.-sAmong the many devices for keeping 
butter io a manner that will preserve the fresh, 
rosy flavor of the new, with all its sweetness, | 
is the following from the Duchess Farmer, 
which is said to be entirely successfal. To 
three gallons ef brine—strong enough to bear 
an egg—add a quarter of a pound of nice white 
suger and one tablespoon of saltpeter. Boil the 
drive, and when it is cold strain carefully 
Make your butter into rolls, aud wrap edch 
Mparately in a clean white muslin cloth, tying 
itup with astriog. Pacx a large jar full, weigh 
the batter down, and pour over it the brine 
Until all is suymerged. This will keep really 
g00d butter perfectly sweet and fresh for a 
whole year. Be carefal not to put upon ice 
butter that you wish to keep for any length of 
time, {n summer, when the heat will not adm't 
of small jars, take large ones, and, using the 

same brive, allow it t» cover the butter to the 
depth of atleast four inches. This excludes 


the air and answers as well as the first metbod 
suggested. 





+++«As8 soon as roses have formed their firet 
flowers in the open ground, pinch off the end of 
the first choot, and as soon as the rose is fully 
Opened pick it off. No rose should be left to 
fade upon the bush, as when so left it exhausts 
the plant in the formation of seed. As the 
Plants grow, pinch back the ends of the shoots 
When they have grown six inches, and rub out 
all puny shoots, thus keeping the plants ina 
rounded, open-bush form. If strong shoots 
alone are left to grow, they will soon control 
the strength of the plant, and the flowers will 
be few and often of imperfect form. Should ' 
the season be hot and dry, malch of fine, 
fresh grass or sawdust, or moes from the woods, 
should be placed all over the soil, 3 inches 
deep, and at night watered thoroughly—net 
sprinkled, but wet like a day's rain. The Hybrid 
Perpetuals or Noisettes require this pruning or 
Pinching back more promptly than the Teas, 
Bengals, or Bourbons.—F. R. ELLIorT, in 
Country Gentleman, 


-++eThe Prairie Former says of two new ex- 
ta early peaches: “The Alexanders ripened 
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first and are much the largest. They began to 
ripen June 30th, while Amedens, in same local- 
ity, ripened July 7th. Fruit of all kinds is at 
least ten days later this year than usual. The 
Alexander is very handsome and regular in 
form, flavor rich and racy, flesh firm and thick, 
fitting it for distant market. It seems almost 
impossible that a peach can be grown so much 
earlier than Hale’s Early. Hale’s usually ripen 
about July 10th; but this year we donot expect 
it to ripen before Jaly 20th. So that, in ordi- 
nary seasons, the Alexander will ripen with us 
about Jane 20th. We are hopeful that the Alex- 
ander will prove what it now promises here— 
the earliest fine peach we raise.” 


-+.-New England readers should go over their 
potatoes and egg-plants immediately, in the 
coo} morning, to pick the beetle of the potato- 
bug, which is just laying its eggs. This is the 
second crop of bugs and the worst. Also look 
under the leaves for the golden eggs, 
and crueh them. Pick orshake off the bugs in 
@ tin dish and burn them. It is well to pull up.. 
apy purslane about the egg-plaats, as the bugs. 
lay their eggs on this weed. A morning or two's 
pickiog will save a huodred times the labor 
afterward. Paris green can be put afterward 
on the few grubs that hatch from the eggs that 
have been overlooked. 


-.---Tbe Grignon Agricultural College, in 
France, undertakes many practical experiments, 
espectally conneeted with the feeding and rear- 
ing of stock. Professor Sanson and one of 
pupils tested the comparative nutritive value or 
bran vs. barley meal in the feeding of pigs. 
The animals selected were Berkshires, under 
three months old. Allowing them a fortnight 
to be aceus!omed to their special cribe—a point 
never to be lost sight of when experimenting 
with live stock—the result was found to be 
that, scteptifically and pecuniarily, bran was 
not only better, but much cheaper than barley 
meal. 


-...We must always bear in mind that a 
high temperature is necessary to grow plants 
from slips. They will seldom strike root when 
the thermometer marks below 60 deg., and that 
is probably why s0 many fatl, The best ma- 
terial to-stert cuttings of any kind in is clean- 
washed sagd. If in the ground, make a hole 
aninch ortwo across nad ait . = = 

propagators use ut sand an 
water at first. When roots eae the cuttings 
Sao SEAGER NO emer Bote, filled with rich com- 
pos' 

----Do not kill your grape-viaes by pulling: 
off the leaves, ‘‘ to let the sun in.” A grape- 
vine or a pear tree needs all the leaves it can 
raise, to breathe with. That is whet the 
comes from, Pinch off the end of # bud, if: 

, for trsiniog purposes; but do not 
practice summer pfunivgs ~. 
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J. J. ALLEN’S SONS, 
124 Seuth Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 
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this stove are better flavor- 
and more digestible than 
when cooked by coal or wood. 


THE HEATER ~ 
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The Cook, with Baker. perature. 
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&@™ Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
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FLORENCEG a PUBLIC NOTICE. 


1, JOHN HANNAS, being 6 Biecksmith by trade, 


it ata better advantage. This induced me to maxe 
many experiments with different substances witich 
offered the best prospects of success, It @ of 
theese oceasions that I discovered the ef- 
fects of Electro Stifeon upon the HUMAN S¥8TEM. 

I had a defect in three of my fingers, whieh were 
bent or shut up in my hand in such 8 manner, by she 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me inmy daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them ont of my 
way. [had used everything that offered any hopea 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I say I was wors- 
ing witb Electro Silicon at the forge, and, of course, 
ceuld not prevent its coming in contact with my 
hands. 


use 9. 
; . 
found crooked fingers strai —~ ou 
as use f themes ever. Ico aharaly e 
eyes. Tshowed hand to 
produced this 
after 
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tion, lat last made up 
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wor! 
look about me for cases to try the effect o 


others. 
1 *® neighbor about a mile f-om shop 
wie hae alame tee Ae} by the cords img con- 
by rheumatism. I sent hi ie of 
Electro 81 and told him 


he was abie to throw aside hiscane and walk to my 
—- bry as wellasever. It had worked just 
as it in my case, producing « iw care. I 
gave itto other of my neighbors and friends Gor 
miles around) who were sw m Sweilled 


eins fro’ 
Se a, — Joints, Burns, 
ete. lof which it cured, without any trouble. 
the Electro m Liniment would 
pen 6 skin of man than any other 
substance, it to 
the horse; and it has proved 
Rost sppiications in all 
Prepared by the Ei Bileon Lintment Com 
gen .pmes 3 Wittiam Bt. ew York. by all 
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Concentrated Fluid Extract’ 


BUCHU. 


Owing to spurious articles palmed 
upon the public for the past five years 
on the reputation of my preparations, 
I am foreed to make a radical change 
in my lIabels and wrappers. The 
Genuine, from my original recipe, is 
printed in Carmine Ink and prepared 
by the H. T. Helmbold Manafacturing 
Co., 80 Platt Street, New York. 
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277 REGENT ST., LONDON. 


SPRING AND SUMMER IMPORT- 
ATIONS NOW READY. 
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Burean, 
Washstand, 
Looking-Glass, 
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SANDAL WOOD 


‘possesses a wmuch grester power im/rcstoring toa 
healthy state the mucous membrane of the urethra | 
thi éithasCubeps Ur Copaind, ‘It Rever produces 
sickness, is certain and, speedy, in ite action. This 
fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- | 
sules qurein six or eight days. No other medicine | 
can do this. 

Opring to ite great success, many substitutes have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pills 
Balsame, ete.. allot which have been abandoned. 

Dundas Dick & Oo.’s Soft Oapswles, containing OU of 
Sandlewood, sold at ail Drug Stores, Ask for ciroular 
or sén4 to 8 and 8 Wootster St., New York, for one. 
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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THR GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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BY THE REV. WILLIAM M. BAKER. 





Arter awhile 
That fault which mars your peace, 
And from accord of perfect music jars you, 
In you and those you but for that love best, 
And from communion which you die for bars 
ou, . 
“Shall, with all imperfection, wholly cease, 
And perfect love shall blend in mutual rest, 
Where mutual purity shall reconcile, 


rent. 


a sudden plunge of the horses, a muffled 
clattering of their feet deep down beneath 
the water, and we were out on the other 
side, wheels dripping like mill-wheels and 
the horses shaking themselves like New- 
foundiand dogs after a swim. 


“*If the Creek should continue to rise 
while we are in the Canyon, what then?” 
said I, as we rounded the first rocky bank 
and began to walk the horses in a soft, 
green open. 

‘* Stay here till it fell,” was the wise and 
sententious answer. ‘‘ We couldn’t ford it 
if it were two inches higher.” 


of them the road turns sharply round a 
high rock, and you are again in a little 
grassy open, some hundred yards wide. The 
great red stone whale on the right has his 
backbone higher than ever, and dozens of 
loose bowlders are ridinghim. On the left 
hand the rock wall is perpendicular, ser- 
rated at top, and with slanting pinnacles 
shooting out here and there. Tall pines, 
also, seventy and eighty feet high, rooted 
in rocks where apparently is no crumb of 
earth. At the base of this wall a thick 
copse of oak bushes, whose young leaves 
are of as tender and vivid a green as the 


northeast. The blue wall of the Divide 
breaks it and the grand gates of the Garden 
of the Gods glow like pinnacles of red 
cornelian in the sunset light. 

The Creek, which had been so full of 
foamy white-caps in the morning, was run- 
ning so much more peacefully when we 
crossed it at night that our horses stood still 
in the middle and drank at their leisure; 
and the gay barque, with its yellow lupine 
pennons, was high above water, its sides 
looking black and worn, as if it had beenin 
battle. 





EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE. 





After awhile. How much did this thought enhance the ag ae a esi ng oat BY C. 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 
After awhile pleasure of that day? Red Canyon was not gaily Pe the bottom of its red and sand WHEN the Apostle seeks to set all the 
ly Red Canyon, It was a possible home, " © | primitive Christians ot work, and seems to 
That passionate desire ony y ¢ | bed is’ thread of shining water. Ahead | P work, 
For one Ray, long for, as did Hebrews Peg pepsTt," wang bagconsy be looms up a solid mass of green—a fir wood fancy he hears them asking piteously where 
yearnin \. riends, 


Tor fare Egyptian, ripe and sweet and fat, 
Shall shift its alms, and, toward Canaan 
burning 
With purer flamiog as a pillared fire, 
lead to a far more fruitful land than that, 
Toflowings of a deep, eternal Nile, 
After awhile. 


After awhile, _ 
Things poisoning while they please, 
The laughing wine, which slays us while it 
gisddens, 
The gold which sways us with magnetic force, 
The loveliness which in embreciug maddens, 
Shall be eclipsed by better things than these ; 
And, made by sweeter sweetness sour and 
coarse, 


find us, get at us. Red Canyon had taken 
possession of us, had chosen to monopolize 
us by a grim and daring hospitality ekin to 
that of the feudalages. Had we enemies, 
were we fugitives, Red Canyon would not. 
give us up. It was our extempore monarch 
and knew nothing of laws of extradition. 
The very thought of these possibilities 
seemed to drop a veil between us and home, 
only three miles away; to lend a spell as of 
unreckoned distance and uncounted time. 
The day, the place became dramatic, and 
we were irresponsible dramatis persone, 
with no trouble about learning our parts. 
It was a novel and delicious sensation—one 


—out of which taller pines rise like can- 
opies borne over heads below. The walls 
on either hand slope back, and have here 
and there little plateaus, which are thick 
with foliage, a sort of brilliant repousse 
work in green on a red background. There 
is a sharp buzz of insects all through the 
air. Here comes another little thread-like 
stream leaping across the road, and sud- 
denly the Canyon widens again. The left- 
hand wall is a wall of green, none of its 
stone showing through; but in the center of 
the Canyon rises a huge minster-like pile 
of red stone, with tall firs and pines 
for towers and spires. Next we cross a 


they should find a field of fitting effort, he 
tells them to stir up “‘the gift which is in 
them.” There is need that all the people 
of God should become interested and occu- 
pied in appropriate forms of endeavor, if 
they are seriously interested in any grand 
result aimed at. And this has suggested 
the question of the ages. It is the ques- 
tion now. How can the churches be so 
organized for work as to bring out’ the full 
strength of their members? 

The children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light. 
What we are so worried over costs a polit- 
ical party no great pains. Some things we 


These poorer things no more shall us beguile, | of the many and inexhaustible surprises dry ao an tae F —— peas oe con coun paren rete 
After awhile. which they enjoy to whom the gods have = _ th tgp ananassae bo 
tumbled about in fine, picturesque masses | bout the listlessness of lazy men. The 
Afterawhile granted that they may live in Colorado. —a sudden and delicious contrast of color | ™@nagers of primary meetings are very 
All masks shall fall away, And so we studied Red Canyon, First, 


False usages, mere forms, and phrases ecreen- 


ing 
Our other and our inmost self from sight, 

All social silks and broadcloth intervening 
Shall moulder with our bodies in the clay ; 
And, clothed in tissues of translucent light, 

We shall look back on these with pitying 


as I said, is a soft, green open or valley, not 
many rods wide, its left wall red sand- 
stone, in thin horizontal layers, piled up 
from fifty to a hundred feet high, 
jagged edges, waterworn and seamed, 
with pine trees growing in their crevices. 


after the dark redsand greens on which 
we have been looking so long. 


The Canyon narrows; the road narrows; 
the walls seem to brace their very feet to- 
gether. Pink wild roses and shrubs of a 
beautiful white flowered Rubus overhang 
the road. There are huge red bowlders and 


busy in a political year. Those who have 
inquired for them at their homes have 
rarely been able to find them. It matters 
little how unhistoric or unknown any ore 
of their partisans may happen to be, it 
would not do to neglect him just before 
election. Every one has his influence—at 


On the right hand low hills, grass-grown, any rate, every one bas his vote; and was 
smile, ’ peak : y , y ; 
After awhile. a copse of oak bushes close to the road on cht te stm gr od — — not Marcus Morton once elected by a single 
the left; on the right, one of wild cherry ae pene enone ig; 0 Cate Ee, vote? 
Atter awhile Sig = also, whose white doorway looks ghostly. : 
The everlasting doubt trees in full bloom. The sandstone ledges Some leaders cannot trust their rank and 


Which quibbles, cavils, questions, analyzes 
Our hope in man or God, our simplest trust, 
Our faith in all we care for paralyzes 
Here or hereafter, in us or without, 
Shall cease with whirlings of its blinding dust 
Our eyes from perfect seeing to defile, 
After awhile. 


— rr —__. 
A STUDY OF RED CANYON. 
BY H. Ht. ; 


Ow the fourth day of June, 1876, Pike’s 
Peak was white with snow, and glittered in 
the sun as if the snow were solidice. Half 
dozen little fleecy clouds flitted around its 
Mimmit, like fairies wrapped in swan’s- 
down skating back and forth on the shining 
murface. Nowhere else in the radiant blue 
dome of sky was a cloud to be seen. The 
Fountain Creek, which runs eastward from 

itou toward Colorado Springs, was 
‘wollen high by melting snows in the 
mountains, and dashed along with foamy, 
White-capped waves. A tiny island, not 
More than two or three feet square, full of 
all, waving, yellow lupines, was so nearly 
swallowed up by the torrent that it hardly 
looked like an island—rather like a gay 
barque, with a myriad golden pennons, 

ng On a stormy sea. 

To enter Red Canyon, one must ford this 
Creek about two miles east of Manitou. It 
Ook some nerve to drive into the swift cur- 





look in places like old ship-keels, turned 
up, stranded, battered. The oak bushes 
are so close to the road they brush your 
wheels. The road winds, now right, now 
left; more ledges, more grassy hills, more 
isolated rocks, columns, obelisks, all red. 
Three sharp pinnacles stand out on the 
left and seem to narrow and cut off the 
road. A second more, and a cone-like hill 
beyond has risen suddenly like a green 
fortress across the way between two red 
ledges. Now the road winds through a 
cottonwood grove, and the hills and ledges 
on each side seem to be slipping past, 
above the tree-tops, like the sliding canvas 
of a painted panorama. Then the rift 
widens into a little park. Close in front is 
one sharp sandstone peak, thick-grown half 
way up with pines and firs—a pyramid of 
red set in a bowl of green. Hills upon hills 
rise on the right, full of green firs and pin- 
nacles of red stone. Blue mertensias and 
penstemons grow among them. Now the 
Canyon narrowsagain. It is only a chasm. 
The ledges on each side present a front as 
of myriads of plate edges, so thin are 
the layers and so many. Again they are 
rounded and smooth. One on the right 
looks like a gigantic red whale, hundreds 
of rods long. Opposite him are great 
surfaces of slanting rock, finely striated, 
as with engravers’ tools. You can see only a 





few rods ahead. The road is a gully. Roses 


The road sinks into rocky chasms, climbs 
out, turns such short corners we cannot 
see the horses’ lengths ahead, scrambles 
over bowlers and slabs and piles of gyp- 
sum, and comes to a dead stop in front of 
a hill, with great masses of cleft rock on 
itstop. This is the head of the Canyon— 
the hard knot, as it were, in which the two 
walls are tied. 

Tiers of soft, green conical hills shut us in 
onall sides. A great shelf of rock juts out, 
and makes so large a shadow that a party of 
four or five might be comfortably bestead 
here for a night. It has evidently been 
often used for such shelter, for the ashes of 
old fires lie thick in its recesses. 

Summer daysseem always reckoned by 
minutes, and not by hours. How much 
too short they seem in Colorado it would 
not be wise to try to tell; but no one will 
forget who has spent many of them out of 
doors there : 

Red Canyon has, doubtless, many secrets 
to keep. I shall keep well my share of the 
secrets of this fleeting fourth of: June. 

As we retraced our steps, in the late after- 
noon, the Canyon seemed like a new one 
we had never seen, so changed was it by 
our changed point of view. It is far more 
beautiful as you godown. The sides seem 
abrupter, the contrasts more vivid, and 
there is ever before your eyes a magnificent 





background of distance to the north and 


file to anything less than their own person- 
alsupervision. And, to keep them every one 
safe, they have learned that the best method 
always was to set them at work, and, 
if possible, in charge of others, So they 
carefully estimate each man’s capacities, 
and put him at that labor for which he 
shows most adaptation. The patriarchs of 
the parties counsel that the young men be 
started in the lead of each effort. Bring 
every person into a position where he can 
exert himself efficiently and powerfully 
for good allthe time. Absorb him; occu- 
py him; give him something to think of 
every day and hour. 

This thing is observable: the more each 
person has toiled for the general welfare, 
the more interested and the more skil!ful 
he has become. His political character has 
been confirmed forever just by the viger- 
ous endeavor of one campaign. He has 
learned to cut and thrust and parry in the 
fencing conflict of argument; and now he 
is as adroit a swordsman as any. Each 
new man’s gift has been discovered and 
developed by putting him into some posi- 
tion of importance and responsibility. 
Why do we not do this in the churches? 
One reason is, because the men in those po- 
sitions like to stay there and younger men 
cannot get ahead. 

Some speakers have been trained for grand 





success by the unceasing exercise of the cau- 
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cus and the club-room. Some have been 
willing to take the places of real hard, practi- 
cal work—going as messengers, distributing 
documents, and marshaling the masses on 
the grand day of voting. Perhaps there is 
no more pathetic sight to be witnessed in 
our republican America than that of one 
of the young men who are stationed at the 
polls, as he stands there, patient, keen, 
calm, and resolute, from the morning 
twilight until the evening gloom. It is 
curious to notice, when so much severe 


and complicated labor had to be done, how 
easily it has been accomplished. The ex- 
planation is found in the simple fact that, 


amid all the multiplied diversities of the 
work, every man that wished to engage in 
it found his place the moment he really 
tried to find it, and there remained stead- 
fastly, giving all his energies to the duty he 
bad chosen and for which he had stirred 
up his gift. 

It could be wished most devoutly that we 
Christian people knew half as well and felt 
half as keenly the worth of a soul as some 
of these politicians do the worth of a vote. 
A soul that is going to live when even the 
final president of this Republic will have 


been forgotten, when the last earthly 
goveroment shall have written ‘‘ Ichabod” 
over its portals—that soul is worth striving 


for as nothing else is worth striving for on 
this planet, 

Now, we have seen, when the sun was 
getting low on eléction day, the panting 
horses checked at the station, and the al- 
most breathless voter, who had come so 
near being forgotten, hurried out of the 
carriage, lest it should be too late for his bal- 
lot to be thrown into the box; and we have 
heard the welkin ring with the shouts of 
those who welcomed the new acquisition. 
Yet it was only one vote, only one vote; 
and some of those who cheered were to our 
knowledge Christian men, who think 
monthly concerts are a bore and consider 
three new voices at a prayer meeting as of 
not much account. Why are they not 
moved as much by the sight of an aged sin- 
ner coming to the Cross, or a bad back- 
slider’s return to his joyous service of duty? 
If one soul repenteth, we are apt to leave 
all the cheer of a welcome to the angels that 
rejoice over him in the presence of God. It 
is because we are doing nothing. 

The true way to kindle zeal 18 to awake 
activity. Men are always interested in the 
things they work for. The streets are all 
alive for a whole week after the election is 
over. Who are those that ask the most 
questions? Who are the men that crowd 
around the depots, that throng the offices, 
that study the bulletins? Who are the 
people that are most alive to learn the 
news? Whose hands are busiest to send 
tidings all over the Union? Whose eyes are 
glowing with most fire?) Whose cheeks are 
ablaze with excitement? Those who have 
labored the hardest all summer, those are 
the ones now most stirred with enthusiasm. 
They worked and they gave, and now they 
want to know how it has turned out. 

Why cannot we. learn this lesson? The 
way to arouse the entire Church of Christ 
is to put the entire Church of Christ at work 
for the Master. Each man must just ‘‘stir 
up his own gift.” 





DR. ALLEN’S THEORY OF AMER- 
ICAN VITALITY. 


BY F. B. SANBORN. 








For more thau ten years past Dr. Allen, 
of Lowell, a pbysician in general practice 
and an authority on vital statistics, bas 
been warning his countrymen, especially in 
New England, that they were not doing 
their part toward populating the world. 
Contrary tothe common opinion, which has 
been that the Yankee was too universal 
and his posterity too numerous, Dr. Allen 


nas declared ever since 1866 that the 
Y onkee race has vo longer so strong a hold 
on its own homestead in New England as 
is necessary to keep it perpetually domi- 
nant there Nay, he even points to a 
time in the near future when the chil 
dren and gran h n of recent foreien 
ers will probably itnumber the native 
at h ar : ! hille aud slong the 
seacoasta f New Ea vod he calle 
aliention t ‘ soeee Whieh,. in hie opin 

" ve he alleme their superiority 


» numbers and ia vitality 


In the June number of The Sanitarian, a 
monthly magazine largely devoted to vital 
statistics and public health, Dr. Allen pur- 
sues his argument, and enforces it by re- 


Island and Massachusetts and from thé 
‘registration reports of the game states. In 
Rhode Island particularly he finds that 
the very careful statistics of Dr. E. M. 
Snow, of Providence, one of the best in- 
vestigators of such matters, showa remark- 
able increase of the recent foreigners over 
the native Americans. Thus, out of 258,239 
people living in Rhode Island in 1875 only 
71,630 were born in foreign countries; yet 
123,517 were of foreign parentage, and, 
while the native population had increased 
lecs than 13 per cent. in the ten years since 
1865, the foreign population by parentage 
had increased more than 80 per cent., or 
six times as fast. In Massachusetts the 
statistics are not so tabulated as to show 
the facts in this respect; but it is very clear 
that those of forcign parentage are gaining 
in number very rapidly over. the native 
Americans, although the death-rate among 
the latter is considerably less than among 
the recent foreigners. Yet, even in their 
death-rate the foreigners are apparently 
gaining on the native Americans. It fur- 
ther appears that, while 8,221 married 
women in Providence between the ages of 
15 and 45 years and of American birth, had 
only 2,532 children born in the two years 
1874-75, the 5,919 married women of the 
same ages and of foreign birth had 2,912 
children, or nearly one child to every two 
women. Of the American-born women less 
than one in three bore children in those years. 
The Massachusetts census figures, quoted 
by Dr. Allen, show a similar state of things. 
It was found that the average number of 
children borne by native women there was 
only 852, while the foreign mothers, of all 
nationalities, had each nearly five children 
and the Irish a little more than five. Even 
this showing, Dr. Allen says, is too favor- 
able for the native-born women of Massa- 
chusetts. He then asks what have been the 
causes of this change, and finds them prin- 
cipally in a gradual change in the physical 
organization of American women, and to 
some extent of men. Both sexes, he says, 
have given up muscular labor for brain- 
work or for idleness to such an extent as 
gradually to impair their strength of con- 
stitution, and also the balance of their or- 
ganization—giving a greater predominance 
than formerly to the nerve tissues and less 
to the muscular. The result of this, he 
thinks, is to derange and diminish the 
functions relating to maternity, so that 
fewer children are now born in American 
families, and of those born fewer can be 
nursed by their mothers. In the women of 
foreign parentage living in this country he 
does not find so many of these defects; 
hence, he argues, the higher birth-rate 
among the latter class, by means of which 


their number is so rapidly increasing. 
Of the general facts pointed out by 


Dr. Allen we think there can be no 
doubt. During all the years that 
he has been exploring the question the 
most vigorous attempts have been made to 
disprove or cast suspicion on his results; 
but his opponents, one after the other, have 
been compelled to admit that his statistics 
are unimpeachable. Whether his conclu- 
sions are to be accepted to their full extent 
is another and a different question. Prob- 
ably there are other causes, not wholly 
physical, and yet not springing from self- 
ishness or levity of character, which ac- 
count for a part of the facts he has discov- 
ered. There can be no doubt that a desire 
to bring up a few children well, rather 
than the heedlessness in this respect which 
attends a low stage of civilization, has 
much to do with the diminished number of 
children in American families. These fam- 
ilies, as « rule, are in more comfortable 
circumstances and have higher social 
aims than those with which Dr. Allen com. 
pares them. That there is any consider- 
able decline in the general vitality of 
American women is not shown by the 
statistics of disease and death Yet it 
must be remembered that there is much 
more wiedom and skill now exercised in 
tee prevention and eure of disease than 
formerly, so that lives are prolonged now. 
wiaye which « buadred yeare ago would 





have been early sacrificed, leaving the gen 


cent figures from the census tables of Rhode. 





eral average of the survivors higher in 
muscular vigor than \it..can be)now, 
when so many delicate lives must be 
added in reckoning the average. Itis to 
be considered, also, by those (and there are 
many such) who anticipate many evils 
from the increasing abundance of recent 
foreigners in the country that they cease 
to be recent after a few generations, and 
that the habiteand motives now operating 
upon the Amefican families will soon be 
felt in quite as much force by the new- 
comers and their descendants. Conquered 
Greece captivated its captors, according to 
Horace; and the receptive Yunkeeland 
may prove as insidious and prevailing as 
did the Hellenic Yankees in the days of 
Scipio and Cato. 

However this may be, thanks are due to 
Dr. Allen for the painstaking and persist- 
ent labor which he has devoted to this sub- 
ject. It has exposed him to reproach and 
ridicule, and he has not had that support 
in his inquiries from members of his own 
profession which he had a right to expect. 
Now, however, his main point is estab- 
lished, and those who were skeptical for 
years are at last converted. The truth 
which he maintains may be a disagreeable 
one; but it is by the knowledge of disagree- 
able truth, oftentimes, that we are the 
most benefited. It is not pleasant to learn 
that we are suffering from a chronic and 
complicated malady; but the physician who 
makes the diagnosis of it for us does us a 
great service and gives us the principal 
means of treating it successfully. Dr. 
Allen has made a national diagnosis. He 
has registered our symptoms, and, whether 
we accept his theory of cause and cure 
or seek for a more comprehensive one, we 
are equally under obligations to him for his 
preliminary study of the case. 


A USEFUL LIFE CLOSED. 


MISS MARY CARPENTER, OF BRISTOL, 
ENGLAND, 


BY E. C. WINES, D.D., LL.D. 


Ir is not long since the words ‘‘ Miss Car- 
penter, the distinguished English authoress, 
is dead” were flashed by the telegraph wire 
over the bed of the Atlantic Ocean. This 
curt announcement gave but slight token of 
the mine of intellectual and moral worth, the 
mighty sum of active duty and usefulness, 
which were shrouded, rather than revealed 
by them. Certainly Miss Carpenter was 
‘* distinguished ” in the field of authorship; 
but she was far more “‘ distinguished ” as a 
worker than asa writer. Indeed, her writ- 
ings were all, so far as I recall them, of the 
practical sort, designed to help on her work 
and that of others engaged in the same 
class of labors. 

During a period covering nearly half a 
generation it has been the privilege of the 
present writer to enjoy the friendship of this 
lady; and, as she has many warm friends in 
this country—some of them won by her gen- 
eral writings in the cause of humanity, 
others by her special and most valuable con- 
tributions to our various prison congresses, 
but more through her visit and four months’ 
residence among us some years ago—it 
was in my heart to prepare « brief paper 
on her life and labors. I have, however, 
waited, in the hope that I should receive 
some definite information concerning her 
closing hours. That hope has now been 
fulfilled, in the receipt of a letter from our 
mutual friend, Miss Rosamond Hill, daugh- 
ter of the late Matthew Davenport Hill, now 
of London, but long a resident of Bristol 
and near neighbor of Miss Carpenter. 

Miss Mary Carpenter, daughter of the 
late eminent scholar and divine, the Rev. 
Lant Carpenter, of Bristol, departed this 
life on the night of the 14th of June, 1877. 
I do not know her exact age, but it could 
not have varied much either way from 
threescore and ten. She died, as Dr. 
Chalmers did, with her harness on, and as 

nearly all earnest workers, I think, desire 
to die. No lingering iiness, no gradual 
decay of physical and mental powers pre- 
ceded her departure. About a week before 
her own death she had received intelli 
gence of the death of a favorite brother, 
Dr. Philip Carpenter, who resided in Mon 
teal. She felt this blow very sensibly. It 
distressed her particularly at night, aed so 
tuterfered with her customary rest that 
the had given directions act w be die 








{August 9, 1877, 


turbed in the morning till she rang her 
bell. She retired in her usual health on 
Thursday night, the 14th of June, 0, 
Friday morning no bell rang; but her 
housekeeper was not slarmed, because of 
the order already mentioned. At a later 
hour her adopted daughter, Miss Rosanna 
Powell, having oceasion for some keys jn 
Miss C.’s possession, went into the room 
and found her dead, but lying in so natura} 
and composed a posture that it is believed 
her death was entirely painless, Thus 
passed away from earth and entered into 


her rest one of the good and the grest, ' 


Her life’s work is accomplished; and how 
great, how noble, how beneficent has it 
been! 

Miss Carpenter was born to be a leader. 
She could be nothing else. A broad ang 
vigorous intellect, an intuitive insight, an 
extraordinary grasp and mastery of pring}. 
ples, an organizing, administrative, and ex. 
ecutive ability unsurpassed, a ready ang 
powerful pen, a strong will, an indomitable 
and tireless energy, a courage that quaileq 
before no obstacles, and a heart that beg 
responsive to every appeal of human weak. 
ness and woe—these qualities (and she 
possessed them all) fitted her pre-emineotly 
for the réle of leadership. 

Miss Carpenter was distinguished in three 
distinct but closely-connected departments 
of labor—female education, prison retom, 
and preventive and reformatory work. The 
tirst of these was the latest to which she 
gave her ever-wise and indefatigable actiy. 
ity; and that not in the comparative 
smoothness and ease of the home field, but 
in the far-off Empire of India, where the 
very foundations of the work were tobe 
laid and where correspondingly hard and 
rough toil wasrequired. Four times, after 
passing the limit of sixty years, when most 
people think of beginning to rest, and on 
the last occasion quite alone, did she visit 
that distant and populous country, travers- 
ing time and again its vast territory and 
making prolonged stays in all its chief 
cities, delivering numerous public lectures 
and holding private conferences with the 
principal officials, both English and native, 
on the object of her mission. The results 
of these labors, covering a period of sume 
ten years, and most remarkable, consider- 
ing her age and sex, are the establishment 
of one or more normal institutions for the 
training of native female teachers; numer- 
ous primary and high schools for the edu- 
cation of Hindu girls; a wonderful enlight- 
enment and toning up of public opinion; 
an extraordinary softening and rubbing off 
of national prejudice; anda strong impulse 
given to the cause of female education, so 
new as wellas so important for India, The 
appreciation of these labors on the part of 
the native inhabitants was shown in num 
erous public addresses and in splendid and 
costly gifts, presented to her by munic- 
ipalities and smaller communities. How 
much they were appreciated at home ap 
pears in the fact that, on the return from 
her third voyage to India, the Queen in- 
vited her to an audience at Windsor Pal- 
ace, and, after a long conversation, in which 
Her Majesty elicited much valuable inform- 
ation touching that important portion of 
her dominions, sbe presented to her, with 
an autograph inscription, a copy of her 
own ‘Memoir of Prince Albert.” She had 
contemplated still another visit to the scene 
of these disinterested and self-denying 
labors; but death has put an end to the be- 
nevolent project. : 

Throughout the whole of her active and 
laborious career Miss Carpenter was 80 
earnest student of the science of public 
punishment and an earnest worker in the 
cause of prison reform, Her great work, 
“Our Convicts,” in two volumes octer®, 
issued from the press ten to fifteen years 
ago, has exerted a mighty influence io 
England. It would scarcely be an ¢™® 
geration to say that it has revolutionized 
prison discipline in that country. 
work has had a not insignificant cireule 
tion in the United States, where its infu 
ence, though less than in the mother cous 
try, owing to ite more limited diffusion, 
bas been marked and beneficent, part 

ularly tn enlightening 6 ee 

ublic jon on thie © oo 

a tatctate on the Uriah or Crofton Prites 
System, prepared and printed at my rene” 
for the London Congress, hes been wey 
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falling into & 
better an 
dael to the tempter’s power she con- 


gcrated, during well-nigh a half century, 
the supreme forces of mind, will, beart, 
wed hand, ‘The “street Arabs” formed 
jer domain, which she exploited with more 
than the zeal and energy that ever & money- 
joving Frenchman applied to the exploita- 
tion of 8 mine, @ farm, a railway, & journal, 
a theater, # forest, or any other agency for 
the accumulation of wealth. To her the 
trae riches was a Poor, forsaken, poverty- 
stricken, Way ward child saved to virtue, to 
Jabor, to manhood, to respect, to happiness, 
to Heaven. She had not been either unin- 
terested or inactive in the earlier efforts put 
forth in the field of preventive and reform- 
story work in behalf of poor and friendless 
children. But when, thirty years ago, the 
question of juvenile delinquency and child- 
ving took possession of the British mind 
Vfiss Carpenter instantly seized the fore- 
most place in its discussion and develop- 
ment, and held it undisputed till the four- 
teenth day of last month, when she ceased 
from all earthly labors; but not, thanks to 
the benevolent ordering of Divine Prov- 
idence, from all earthly influence. ‘‘ Being 
dead she yet speaks,” and will long con- 
tinue to speak in the monuments and the 
writings which she has left behind. Hers 
is one of ‘the few, the immortal names 
that were not born to die.” 

IRvINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 

rE 
THE METHODIST VOICE IN THE 
CITY WILDERNESS. 


A FEW REFLECTIONS BY A LOW CHURCH 
METHODIST. 








Tue Methodist Church is a ‘‘ voice cry- 
ng in the wilderness”; and the Church is 
owned by the owner of the voice—be the 
same more or less. The former proposi- 
tion is the original charter of the Church; 
the latter is a later conclusion, an ecclesi- 
asticah form of the Jacksonian maxim— 
“Tothe victors belong the spoils.” 

Aslong as this voice promulgates its cry 
in its original sphere it causes the wilder- 
ness to bud and blossom like the rose—that 
is, of course, a plain, sober, God-fearing 
tow. But when, encouraged by this suc- 
cess, it draws nearer the habitations of men 
and comes into the towns and cities it 
finds it up-hill work (if, indeed, one can 
say that a roice ever finds any other kind 
of vent). So, not to put too fine a point on 
it, I maintain that the Methodist Church, 
In spite of its appeal to fundamental facts 
in human nature, labors under peculiar 
dissdvantages when it undertakes to carry 
on it8 characteristic work in the city. 
These disadvantages are so great that I do 
not doubt that at no distant day they will 
lead to very important modifications of the 
Methodist scheme, or else to failure or 
tbandonment of the enterprise of city 
work. 

Now, here I shall be met with two objec- 
+ three. One will deny that the 

ethodist Church ‘#a voice for the wilder 
oun this one I shall say that the 
, a8 the accents of the wilderness, the 

neompromising flavor of the wilderness, 
yea, the barbarism of the wilderness. For 

A nade tage not simply as other Evan- 
cn —" Repent, for the Kingdom 

faven is at hand”; but it goes further, 
tdds various injunctions (of no smal! 
= and authority, to be sure) about 
™ dead to the world, finding society 
rp the regenerate, avoiding ornaments 
fold and precious stones and gaudy ap 


+ The hearer of the voice must meet 
fader once « Week, must contribute 
Boney for the o 


burch; must be sober | 
a 
Pech, not ven to many words in buy- 


and selling: must owe no man any- 
_. - deny himeslf the theater 

ne c , 
= Sclng, card playing, tipping. and 


Another objector will deay thet the 


d purer life those who had’ 
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Church is owned by the owners of the 
voice—that_ is, by the preachers. With 
this I will deal later. And the third one 
will claim that the city has also its wilder- 
ness of sin, and that here the crying of the 
voice has been greatly blessed. Now, ob- 
serve, I do not presume to deny that the 
Methodist Church has grown in a hundred 
years from units to millions, nor that in 
that sense the crying of the voice has been 
blessed. But I do affirm, and shall later 
‘maintain, that this immense growth has it- 
self become an element of weakness, and 
has led to unconscious modifications of the 
voice or in the habit of hearing; which 
modifications, because they are unconscious, 
are all the time creating friction. 

Take, for instance, the seating of the 
people at church. In the olden time men 
and women sat in diffétent parts of the 
house. Hence, young people who came to 
church in the fear of the Lord and love of 
flirting were unable to interline the hymn- 
books and ‘‘snuggle up” during sermon- 
time, as is now the case at evening service. 
Again, there were no rented pews, but rich 
and poor sat together, and ‘‘the Lord was 
the mak-r of them all”; whereas now the 
‘rich man is self-made and is, undoubtedly, 
a superior piece of workmanship, and as 
such sits apart. Then how is it in the 
matter of costly clothes? Are Methodist 
congregations more plainly clad than 
others? If so, I have not been able to per- 
cieve it, nor has my wife, who, of course, 
is a much better judge. 

Again, how is it about the class-meeting? 
Is this now observed? Very little, I reply. 
Out of a hundred members probably forty 
or fifty never attend; a few others go once 
ina while; about twenty or twenty-five 
attend regularly. There are class leaders 
in our large churches who have on their 
lists the names of members they have never 
seen. I wondér what Wesley would have 
said to such a state of things. Or take the 
restrictive rules about dancing, theater- 
going, card-playing, reading Sunday papers, 
reading novels, etc.—are these observed? 
They are by some; but breaches of them are 
not made a matter of discipline. If a city 
Methodist church contains five hundred 
members, it is safe to presume that there 
are fifty who sometimes go to the theater, 
twenty who play cards, twenty or thirty that 
dancein private parties. But these points, 
after all, are not important, except in so far 
as t is an injury to any man to stand up and 
say “All this I steadfastly believe,” when 
in his heart he believes no such thing. And 
it is very evident that all those parts of the 
restrictive rules relating to dress are com- 
pletely a dead letter, while those relating 
to amusements have not a tithe of the 
authority they had fifty years ago. 


I said inthe beginning that the Methodist 
Church was owned by the owners of the 
voice—that is, by the preachers. I am not 
the one to chill the blood of my readers by 
untimely revelations of the secrets of the 
prison-house, where we grind within the 
‘great iron wheel.” Still, a few facts di- 
rectly bearing on the success of the Meth- 
odist Church in the city will not be amiss. 
The Methodist Church I say; not Method- 
ism. The latter does not succeed in the city. 

This Church, then, is owned and run by 
the preachers. The individual congrega- 
tion has no official existence outside of the 
‘* official board.” This board, to all intents 
and purposes, is the local church. It con- 
sists of the class-leaders, stewards, and 
trustees. The trustees are elected by the 
churchmembers, and hold the church prop- 
erty for the use of the Methodist Eviscopal 
Church. The class-leaders are appointed 
by the preacher and hold office during 
good behavior. The stewards are appoint- 
ed by the preacher. This board in a church 
of five hundred members consists of no 
more than twenty persons. In one church 
of a thousand it numbers only twenty 
seven. Beyond voting for one or two 
trustees once in three years, the lay mem 
bers have no voice whatever in the 
management of the church, They are 
not even favored with a detailed account 
of the pecuniary expenditures Theoret 
leally. the preachers are eesigeed to the: 
churches by the bishop, acting under the 
advice of the presiding elder, ot the annus! 

conference The laity is not represented 





in the eunual conference. The Genera! 
Conference meeting owce in four years has 
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a small lay representation; but it is so small 
as to be worthless as a check upon the cler- 
ical element. Indeed, a man disposed to 
check the clergy would get to the moon 
considerably easier than he could get him- 
self elected to a Methodist General Confer- 
ence. 

The preachers elect delegates to the gen- 
cral conference; these elect the bishops, 
the bishops appoint the presiding elders; 
these elders and the bishop station the 
preachers. Thus all things return again to 
their source. 

Such a system as this, run without regard 
to money or comfort, is immensely power- 
ful. But as soon as the presiding elder be- 
gins to consult his own antipathies, and the 
preachers begin to tickle the elder, in order 
to get recommended to a better place 
(where the salary is higher), and when the 
boards of the churches begin to exercise a 
pressure to secure a preacher able to fill the 
house, all these are signs that the end is 
high, 

All these things do happen. For in- 
stance, it is currently reported and believed 
that the most popular Methodist preacher 
at that time in Chicago, Dr. H. W. Thomas, 
was a year ago sent to a small town, be- 
cause the elder on the Chicago district did 
not like him. Nor is it easy otherwise to 

count for such an act of felo-de-se as for 
the church authorities to send their best 
pulpit talent out of the large city. In the 
small town the preacher proved as success- 
ful as in the large one, having been listened 
to by overflowing congregations, and his 
reassignment requested, it is said, by a pe- 
tition-signed by thousands, He was ac- 
cordingly reassigned, against his own 
wishes and against the petition of twenty- 
four members out of twenty-seven of the 
official board of the largest Methodist 
church in the city of Chicago. 

Now, consider the relation of the indi- 
vidual Chicago church to this transaction. 
Here we have a membership of over one 
thousand. They have. built a church and 
bought a parsonage, at a cost of about $120,- 
000, all of which is paid except $15,000, 
and support the Gospel to the tune of about 
$15,000 a year. For six years the congre- 
gations at preaching service averaged fully 
800, and for two years over 1,000, morning 
and evening, the yearround. One year ago 
a preacher from a small country town was 
assigned to this congregation, which fell off 
to an average of about 500 during the first 
quarter, to about 450 the second quarter, 
and to about 350 the fourth quarter of the 
year. pIn view of this, the official board 
presented a petition, signed by twenty-two 
out of twenty-seven, asking to be left ‘‘to 
be supplied,” leaving them free to hire a 
preacher such as they wanted. In the face 
of this the preacher was reassigned. Here, 
it will be observed, was a want of harmony. 
I may mention, incidentally, that delega- 
tions of laymen waited on the bishop with 
opposite designs. One of them assured 
him that nine-tenths of the church wanted 
the pastor reassigned; the other that eight- 
tenths desired his removal. Here were 
seventeen-tenths represented, when, in 
point of fact, I suppose less than a hundred 
members had ever been spoken to on the 
subject by either party. The bishop, of 
course, weighed the petitions and gave ver- 
dict to the nine-tenths, rather than to the 
eight. In truth, itis easy to see that the 
division of the official board in this case 
represented the mind of the congregation. 
For the board was intent on “‘success.”” The 
verdict of the congregation was to have 
been found in their per centage of attend- 
ance. 

City churches, as I suppose all my read- 
ers know, are of two kinds: ecclesiastical 
clubs and missions, The Methodist Church 
(like the Romish and English) in its charter 
was amission. But this spirit has now 
died out of it. Everywhere it is building 
fine meeting-bouses and renting the pews 
and this represents the transition from a 
mission © «a club. As soon a you get 
your club, the members musi govern it. If 
the forme favor thelr doing this, wel). If 
not, they must govern by indirections And 
thie te what the “beard” esought to do in 
the cave Lhave related Here we have th: 
pecuniary success of the club codengered 
by the imposition on them of an unpopular 
manager Nor it easy to eee how thelr 
epiritus! imterestea are to be eepectaliy ad 





vanced bya preacher whom they do not 
wish to hear, and whose return in spite of 
their expressed wishes they can regard as 
little better than a personal defiance. Can 
a preacher cram the Gospel down unwilling 
throats? 

Again, the Methodist Church is placed at 
a great disadvantage in city work by the 
three years’ limit of the pastorate. Those 
who know the city will agree with me that 
it takes a minister something like two years 
to find out the real state of a large church. 
It takes him about as long to make his 
voice heard effectively outside of his own 
meeting-house. Just when he begins to be 
useful and ready to settle down to the re- 
moval of the various hindrances he has 
discovered, he is removed to a new place. 
Practically an ‘‘ official board” cannot be 
moved by a pastor. The members were 
appointed by various of his predecessors. 
They have seen pastors come and go, and 
take anything he can do in the line of re- 
proach with a great deal of equanimity— 
with a mild regret that the preacher should 
‘*lose his temper.” Indeed, the resolution 
with which an able-bodied “‘ official. mem- 
ber” can settle back ‘‘into the britching” 
on occasion is one of the most touching 
exhibitions of force I have ever witnessed. 
Beyond the official board the pastor cannot 
go. There is no appeal to the people, and 
there can be no appeal by the people. 

Another incubus is the presiding elder. 
When the church was a mission he may 
have been useful. He may be now. But 
if so, the official boards fail to observe it. 
He is (if I may be allowed the disrepect) a 
sort of ‘‘one-horse” bishop, without 
honors and sometimes without the discre- 
tion to steer neatly between the old mis- 
sion idea and the new one of clubs. He is 
‘a custom more to be honored in the 
breach than in the observance.” 

What, then, is to be done? One of three 
things, it seems to me. Either return to 
the charter idea, and run the church as 3 
mission, with all that that implies; or, 
second, recognize the club idea, as better 
suited to our times; or, third, get the con- 
trol of the Reformed Episcopal Church 
(which believes Methodist doctrines) and 
run it as a branch, a sort of soft.shell 
department for these fine city Methodists, 
who no longer regard the restrictive rules 
or fear the presiding elder and who desire 
to pay their money for preaching of their 
own choice. Taxation without represent- 
ation is regarded as tyranny by many out- 
side of the Methodist Church. 


I 
THE CASTLE WALL. 


BY HETTA L. H. WARD. 








WITHOUT. 
My lady’s castle is strong and old, 
The castle wall is high ; 
The world outside is empty and cold, 
A hopeless knight am I. 


My lady walks in a garden grand, 
My lady, so stately and fair ; 

And yellow sunbeams fall in her hand, 
She has braided them in her hair. 


Two roses bloom on a single stalk, 

But their souls to her cheeks have fled ; 
A lily bends in the garden-walk, 

She bends her lily head. 


A mermald crept from the sea so cold, 
Stood a moment alone on the strand ; 

Coral and pearls bad the mermaid bold, 
They fell in my lady’s hand. 


My lady’s teeth are pearly white, 
Her lips are coral red ; 

My eyes are blind with the dazzling light, 
I would that I were dead. 





WITHIN. 

Oh ! strong old castle, gray and grim, 
Cenet sce the plume of my knight * 
Look, castle wall, for my eyes are dim, 

Why tarries be in the fight? 


Proud rose, red rose, with piercing thorn, 
Hie eword more red will be 

Pray, saintly Wy, night and morn, 
That my knight come back to me 


Oh passion flower, with holy beart 
My beer ehal! be pure and «jee: 


For, heaven!) \eaf @ib threeleid par 
l boid bim beavenis deer 
h temter grease, ce low « bet 


Maes my truer love's plame ide higt 
Fou eeaveter fomgtowe bieed: red 
If bie Blood te ehed | Gie 
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JERSEY CATTLE. 


Tus records with “regard to Jerseys extend 
back over one huedred years. As long ago as 
1788 the importation of any foreign cattle was 
prohibited, uuder severe penalties. Since then 
the Jerseys have been bred solely for dairy, 
and the powerful stimulus of self-interest has 
impelled the farmers io constant efforts at {m- 
provement of the breed. The temperate cli 
mate, the quiet life they are compelled to lead, 
the succulent food supplied them (mainiy 
roots and grasses—scarcely any grain or other 
fattening substances), the constant weeding 
out of inferior or unprofitable animals bave 
all tended to constant and gradual improve- 
meot, till at the present day the typical Jersey 
cow is one of the most beautiful of domestic 
animals, with head and limbs almost as fine as 
those of a deer, eye full, geatle, and expressive, 
color rich and attractive, and outlines far 
removed indeed from the grand proportions of 
the Shorthorns or the perfect roundness and 
smoothness of the Devon, yet symmetrical 
and pleasing. - 

It may be best xt this point to clear up the 
confusion that exists between the names of 
Jersey and Alderney. The Island of Alder- 
ney, about forty miles nearer the English coast 
than Jersey, is a small rock, inhabited only by 
a few fishermen anda British garrison—for it 
bas been a military post. About seventy years 
ago we find Jersey cattle sent asa present to 
the then proprietor of Alderney. At this day 
the five or six head of Alderney cattle, proper- 
ly speaking, owned in the United States are 
said to be not distinguishable in appearance 
from Jerseys. They are not, however, admitted 
to registry in the American Jersey herd register. 
Tae confusion in names probably arose from 
the fact that English officers stationed in Al- 
derney would naturally take Alderney cattle 
home with them; or, on seeing Jerseys in En- 
gland, would recognize them as Alderneys. 
Whatever the reason, Jerseys have always been 
miscalled Alderneys, both in England and 
America, until the last few years, 

Guernseys are a distinct breed of cattle— 
larger, more ragged, and somewhat coarser 
in form, with buff or flesh-colored noses, of a 
yellow or yellow-red color, often shaded with 









Jerseys, but said to be fully equal to them at 
the pail and in the richness and flavorof their 
butter. 

Some years since a very active controversy 
raged among Jersey breeders on the question 
of color. This is no place to enter into its 
merits. The result has been, I think, to weak- 
en the stress laid upoa the color of the hair 
and to direct attention to the really important 
points of beauty of form, richness of skin and 
dairy quality, while it has undoubtedly led to 
an increase in the number of solid-colored ani- 
mals. ‘‘ Solid color’ has become a dead issue ; 
but not before everybody was pretty tired of 
it and the subject quite exhausted. A breeder 
who visited the island as late as 1865, and im- 
ported thence some excellent cattle, says: 
“The Jerseys are of all shades of color, from 
a pale yellow fawn, running through all the 
intermediate hues, even occasionally to a red, 
an iotermixture of black or gray, known as 
French gray, and that merging into black, with 
an anvber-colored band along the back, the 
muzzle invariably shaded with a lighter color. 
And individuals are often seen black and white, 
or pure black, unrelieved by any other color.”’ 
To this list of colors I have only to add that 
the “‘ red’? mentioned is more usually described 
as ‘‘salmon fawn’’ or ‘“‘reddish fawn,’’? and 
never becomes & deep red, and that roan or 
brindle is inadmissible. 

The extremes of size in Jerseys are nearly as 
great as in our common or native cattle. I have 
seen a bull whose owner claimed that he 
weighed 1,800 pounds, and had another offered 
me warranted to weigh 1,850 pounds. My last 
breeding bull weighed a fraction over 900 
pounds. These may fairly be taken to repre- 
sent the extremes. I have seen cows weighing 
600 pounds to 1,100 pounds when in milk. It is 
said that Jersey beef is excellent in flavor, color, 
and texture. As to this, I cannot speak from 
personal knowledge; and, so far as the 
thoroughbreds are concerned, it is a matter of 
very little importance, as not many of them are 
likely to go to the butchers until prices fall to 
a tenth of what they now are. 

As a family cow I believe the Jersey to be un- 
equaled, especially for persons living in villages 
or suburbs of large cities. Bred for genera- 
tions to a life of comparative inaction, she is 
excellently suited to confined quarters. Of 
small size and slender frame, she requires less 
food than a larger dairy animal. Intelligent, 
docile, and attractive in appearance, she is al- 
most certain to become the pet of the house- 
hold and an object of interest and affection. 
But it is her even flow of rich milk that consti- 
tutes her chief value for this purpose. 

There are probably,ten thousand Jerseys in ‘ 
the United States entered or entitled to entry 
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iu the register ; and nearly as many mo 
te be pure bred, but not entitied to a 
Daring the past five years the price of first- 
class cattic has nearly doubled, while y 
ones, or those of inferior quality, have be 
cheaper. This process will continue, as cor- 
rect ideas of the true standard of value pre- 
vall and as breeding i» systematized, until cer 
tain families assume among Jerseys the same 
pre-eminence now accorded to the Dukes, the 
Princesses, the Rose of Sharon, etc., among 
Shorthorns. To the Jersey breeder who will 
courageously and persistently aim at the high- 
est standard of excellence, aod, discarding a)! 
but the very best families, labor diligently to 
improve them, the future offers a certain and 
rich reward.—Jion. Cumpbdell Brown, 
a 


THERE is no part of the farm that receives 
less attention than the orchard and its fruit. 
There is no care given to the trees and the 
quality of their fruit. There is no attempt 
made to thin out the fruit, and to thus grow a 
better and higher quality of any variety. Last 
year Prof. Beal, of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, says Zhe Michigan Farmer, caused a 
number of the Northern Spy apple trees to be 
severely thinned of their profusion of young 
fruit, with the intention of trying whether the 
bearing year could not be changed. Every 
other year a profusion of fruit was gathered 
and the off year there was a scarcity. Well 
here in the orchard were a large number of 
Northern Spy apple trees. Several of them had 
been thinned last year which was then bearing 
year. Every tree that had been thinned of its 
fruit last year was bearing a fair average crop 
of fruit this year; and the trees that had not 
been thinned, but let alone, as is the usual 
custom of orchardists, were standing next to 
them, without any fruit on them. To Mr. Beal 
this proved that the bearing year could be 
changed, or, at least, sustained that theory, as 
shown by seme pomologists; but still it would 
not be satisfactorily settled until the trees had 
had time to show by their future crops that the 
change had been established. But withsucha 
season as last year, when fruits were so plentiful, 
and every orchard and tree bore with a pro- 
fuseness that seemed as universal as an epi- 
nee a ware manic’ nia had been checked 





. 2 he teking aff.fnlly half of 
the “immature fruits” ‘3000 after they were 


formed, and this year their crops of fruit were a 
fair average. This actual trial on a fair scale, 
under the eyes of a careful and efficient ob- 
server, ought to be alone worth a great deal to 
the fruit interest of the state. Had it been 
practiced generally by those who have good 
orchards, that are well taken care of in the 
ordinary way, it is evident that we should not 
hear the universal cry from all quarters of ‘No 
Jruit, Last year was our bearing year.’’ Here, 
also, was another trial going on. It is well 
known that there is general unsettled difference 
of opinion as to whether the trees do better 
under cultivation or when Jaid down to grass. 
Here are a number of trees with the soil culti 

vated and bare of crop, and within a short dis- 
tance are the same variety of trees with a stout 
crop of grass covering the soil, and others that 
were heavily mulched. The difference in the 
trees, as there grown side by side, was percep- 
tible ; yet we doubt, if they had been in sepa- 
rate orchards, if that difference would have 
been perceptible to the ordinary orchardist. 


The trees grown where the land was cultivated | 


had a much lighter colored foliage ; there was 
a weaker and more delicate general character 
to their growth; their shoots were more 
slender, and their umbrageousness was not 
dense and dark, like that of those trees that 
were either mulched or were growing in the 
midst of thick swards of grass. The result of 
the experiment so far was, very decidedly in 
favor of the grass under the trees. The trees 
had paper bands around them, for the purpose 
of protection from the insect tribes, and all the 
fruit that had been stung by the codling moth 
was being carefully gathered, both from the 
ground and from the trees. This alone was a 
pretty moderate pruniog out of the young and 
inferior fruit. 
0 a 


THE MIXING OF SOILS. 


A GENTLEMAN gives the following as his ex- 
perience in relation to mixing soils avd ‘the 
results: ‘“‘I have had great results from spread- 
ing sand upon stiff clay. Plough the clay-land 
in the fall, and-spread on sand until it almost 


appears to cover the surface. The action of’ 


the frost the following winter will open the 
clay soil in fissures, into which the sand will 
fall; and in the spridg it will be as soft as an 
ash-bed, the harrowing and cultivation mixing 
the sand and clay thoroughly together, and the 
effect will be seen for many years in the hay 
crop.” This is but one instance of the benefits 
resulting from the mixing of soils. And not 
only will it be found beneficial to spread sand 
‘upon 4 clay soil, bat otherwise. similar resulte 
may be expected from ‘the spreading of cldy” 
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upon alight, sandy sofl, The effects are prio- 
cipally meelanionl, as in the case af spreading 
sand upon a stiff clay, The object Isto dis. 
integrate the soll, destroy ite adhesiveness, 
pulverize it, and thus render it more suscepti 
ble of therough cultivation, easier acc seaible 
to the action of light, alt, and warmth, and place 
it in a better condition to support vegetrb|. 
growth. Clays are Geually considered strony 
soils, and particularly adapted to the produc 
ton of large crop of grass, whieh do not so 
easily or quickly run out as on lighter soils; 
but they are more @iffiew!t of cultivation, from 
the causes already mentioned, and anything 
that will tend to overcome this adhesivences 
anf make it lighter and render it easter to be 
mataged is bénveficial, Draining will help to 
accomplish this, is Indeed a prime requisite, 
and sand, as has been described; and to this 
may be added muck and strawy manure, when 
it can be thorougbly worked into the soil, the 
object being to mix some other substance with 
clay, and thus keep it from beeoming com- 
pacted together. Aud if these ameliorating 
agents are of a fertilizing character so much 
the better. And this will be foand the case 
more or less with all the substances memtioned. 
Even sand may be supposed to contain some 
property favorable to plant growth not found 
in clay; and thus the two united will produce 
increased results in crops. 

“The application of a top-dressing of clay 
to a light, sandy soil has often been of much 
Service. The results sought here are not an 
increased friability of the soil, as this is the 
difficulty to be overcome, and clay, being of an 
opposite character, is found to be especially 
adapted to this purpose, and will help to make 
the light and porous sandy soil more compact 
and retentive, better adapted to seeding to 
grass, and getting a firm and more enduring 
sward. 

‘Farmers having clay or sandy soil, or, what 
is better, both, would doubtless find it an ad- 
vantage to spread upon the one a liberal top- 
dressing of the other and thoroughly mix to- 
gether. It may appear to some as a donbtful 
experiment, and hardly warranting the labor 
that would be reauired ; but, if the distance is 
not too great, it would pay well—the application 
not only being useful in a mechanical point of 
view, but also acting asa fertilizer and equal 
ing in value a good dressing of stable manure.” 
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AT a late meeting of the American Institute 
Farmers’ Club a talk was had regarding the 
Guivea fowl. 

J. 8. Seroyille, Hadley, Saratoga Co., N.Y., 
sent word to theclub how to get rid of the po- 
tato bug. . He said let every farmer keep 
Guinea hens. They will destroy all of the 
bugs... They eat them as fast as hens eat corn, 
and, furthermore, will keep all bugs and 
insects: of every kind off garden-vines. Mr. 
Scroville estimated that one hen to the acre 
will protect the potatoes..»He also argued in 
favor of these fowls that they will not scratch 
like other kinds, or harm the most delicate, 
plant. Their eggs are valuable and they lay 
oftener than the common hen. And, lastly, they 
are valuable as a weather indicator, for just 
before a storm they set upa terrible sercech- 
ing, whichis kept up until the storm is upon 
them. 

President Ely corroborated what had been 
said about the Guinea fowl so far as harming 
the garden is concerned, and added that many 
farmers prized them because they kept hawks 
away from the poultry-yard. 

Dr. Heath concluded the evidence regarding 
these fowls’ harmlessness to plants, etc., by 
calling attention to the fact that large flocks of 
them sre kept in Central Park. He thought, if 
it is indeéd true that they will dispose of potato 
bugs, the statement should be promulgated 
throughout the country. He said that the bugs 


‘Had made their-appearance in large numbers on 


Long Island and that many of the farmers are 
apprehending unpleasant circumstances. He 
hoped farmers having any information on the 
subject would send in further testimony. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


.-Raspberries follow, close upon straw- 
berries, and, as they are always biennial, the 
crop of next year will depend upon tbe care 
given to the plants this season. With the 
ordinary kind, that throw up new stems from 
the root, or sucker, the shoots sbould be 
selected fornext year’s bearing canes, and all 
Others cut off. There is nothi giined by 
letting the “shoots. grow tall. stopped at 
threeor at most four feet, according to the 
vigor of the-variety—which is done by merely 
pinching out tbe growing point or tip, with 


«thumbednd finger—the energy that would have 


been expended in producing a cave 6 or 8 feet 
high ig diverted to formifig branches, and by 
the end of the season will be astocky, branched 
bush, that’ will require but little support. 
The canes, that have borne this year will not 


‘bear apain; “but jwillybe dead at the end of the 





season. Cultivators differ as peel A ed 
time for removing these canes. 

that if they reniain they contribute to the 
growth and help strengthen the root, and do 
Bot cut them away until late in the fall, 
Whatever goin there may be is, ta our opinion, 
more than offset by the injury in crowding the 
new shoots and preventing their proper dewelop- 
ment; bence, we cat out the old canes as soon 
a8 the fruit is off, Black Caps and Parple Canes 
do not throw up suckers; Dut their new canes 
come from the base of the old plant, and the old 
fruiting branches should be cut away, while 
the new -hoote that are to bear next year are 
to be cired for. Especially their growth in 
length should be stopped and branching in- 
duced, Of course, if it is desired to pro 
them, the shoots must be allowed to grow 
their full leagth, as they are only multiplied 
by taking root at the tip, later in the season. 


..John E. Roberts writes to The Southern 
Poultry Journal that he keeps fowls free from 
vermin with sassafras oil, Toone ounce of oil 
of sassafras put five or six of sweet ‘ofl and 
apply a small quantity to different parts of the 
body of the fowl, selecting those points where 
the vermin would be most apt tohide. ‘In 
applying the preparation, I fill with it a 
small oil-can, that I can force out as much or 
little of the oil as I wish... A very small bit can 
be made to go a great way, for one drop can be 
rubbed over two or three inches of space, and 
is no more trouble to apply than the various 
insect powders. I use swéet! oil, because of 
its curative powers; but any kind of greace, 
no matter what, will do to mix with the oil of 
sassafras. ‘ The oilof sassafras isthe eradicator; 
the other oil merely the vehicle. I believe 
common sassafras tea would be wonderfully 
efficacious. Make it in a large pot; then, after 
allowing it to cool, dip the fowls in bodily. In 
one second the lice will be dead and in ten 
seconds the fowls will be perfectly dry, if 
placed in the sunshine. It is hard to form an 
idea of the magical effect produced by the oil 
of sassafras. I haye never tried the remedy in 
greater attenuation than that mentioned (one 
part to five or six); but believe that it would 
be equally good if composed of one ounce oil 
of sassafras to ten or twelve of any other oil 
or grease.’’ 


.... The French correspondent of The Boston 
Cultivator says that the question has been 


watand ne te the velua of cawdust asan adden- 
dum to oats for horses. It is a common prae- 


tice to add sawdust to the oats given to the 
towing horses on the River Sarre, between 
Treves and Saarbuck, and M. Reich, in the 
south of Fravee, states he is in the habit of 
giving sawdust to his milch cows. They 
showed no falling off in their yield of milk 
and their condition underwent no change. The 
sawdust is intended to replace the ration of 
straw. The question is naturally raised: Are 
the horses supported exclusively by the oats, 
and does the sawdust act as so much ballast, 
for distending the stomach, so as to allow the 
numerous ducts or mouths on the coats te ab- 
sorb the digested juices, for quantity is as 
essential as quality in rations? Life could not 
be sustained by the essences of nutriment. It 
is well known that the French cavalry horses 
are underfed. Their stomach and digestive 
organs naturally contract, to suit short com- 
mons; 80 that when the horses are declared to 
be no longer fit for the service, and are pur- 
chased by farmers, the animals, from receiving 
full rations, in point of volume, become sub- 
ject to indigestions, colics, etc. Chemistry 
ought to tell us how far sawdust could replace 
chopped straw for cattle feeding. 


..-A distinguished fruit-grower in Iowa 
thus writes with reference to the application 
of yard manure to pear trees: ‘You fear to 
apply manure, expecting an unripe, watery, 
and tender growth, with poorly-flavored fruit. 
From many years’ experience with the use of 
manures as mulch, I know that these evil 
effects are not produced. While our winters 
are far more severe than yours, I find the pear 
tree more hardy than any apple tree I have 
tested. Give the pear the good, thick, dark- 
green, heavy foliage, and every twig ripens to 
its tip. While, on the contrary, with blight- 
stricken limbs in the hight of June growth, 
speckled, blotchy leaves, and consequent un- 
ripe, unbealthy sap, the tree is ready to 
succumb to winter, if it does not die before. 
To illustrate more clearly the effect of my 
mode of treatment, I send a rough sketch of 
the kind of roots formed by pear trees grown 
by this method, as contrasted with those by 
the ordinary method; the former being well 
branched, with numerous fibers orrootlessnear 
the surface of the ground, while the latter have 
only a few coarse prongs, withont fibers, except 
deep in the ‘ground. This, to my mind, ex- 
plains the why and wherefore of health. or 
disease in pear trees.” 

.-Green food is essential to.the ‘welk-boten 
of poultry at all seasons of the year. When 
fowls are limited to confined’ quarters, this 
must be supplied. 8 a “artificially, to keep 
themin good, the. winter we can 
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(or rowen) ie very good for a change. Corn- 
stalk leaves, chopped fine, they will eat with a 
relish. In early spring time, when the ground 
firet softens from the frost, pas tare-sods thrown 
into thelr pens will be ravenously eaten by 
them; and as soon as the new gress sterta, 
unless they can have access to the flelds or 
lawn, they should be supplied with this ex- 
cellent succulent daily For the young chickens 
nothing ts so beneficial and so grateful as a run 
upon the vewly-mown grass; and, next to this 
indulgence, they should have an ample supply 
of cut or pulled grass every day. It should 
never be forgotten that one of the most im- 
portant things to be observed toward keeping 
our fowls in good heart is the regular supply 
we sbould furnish them of green food. — Duchess 
Farmer. 


.-The four best apples to “ put money in 
thy purse”? are, says an Illinois writer, the Red 
Astrachan, for early, the Maiden’s Blush, for 
fall, the Dominie, for winter, and the Willow 
Twig, for spring. If you want the finest possi- 
ble quality in an apple, you will not miss it far 
if you plant the Jonathan and Grimes Golden 
and Yellow Belleflower; but they are hardly 
profitable varieties, as they are shy bearers. 
Still, no orchard is complete without these va- 
rieties. Reports as they now come in show that 
this whole northern country is destitute of 
orchard fruits. Except it be in Michigan, there 
are noapples. Further south—io Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and even in Southern Illi- 
nois—the crop is abundant and already the 
early fruit is finding its way to this market. It 
is simply wonderful how this whole country— 
from Baltimore to California, and from Florida 
to Canada—contributes fruits and vegetables 
for the Chicago market. We have ‘ strawber- 
ries and cream”’ from April to August, and 
other fruits in season, till we cry enough. 


...The Maine Farmer, who does not believe 
in keeping cows that do not yield an income 
of more than $50 per year, tells how he would 
increase it to 100. He says: ‘In the first 
place, I would dispose of all my skim-milk 
cows. Theo I would purchase some of tbe 
butter cows that I could find in the market 
If [had but $75, I would rather pay it all for 
one good cow than fortwo poor ones. Then, 


after getting my cows, I would by shingling, 
battenioe, ~~ rieovs ug, OF SOME vuucr way, 


make a warm stable to keep them in daring 
cold weather; and I would keep them there, 
too, except when they were drinking, if they 
had to go out forthat. If for this they could 
not express their gratitude in language, be 
sure they would do so by the additional mess 
of milk. After this the next thing is to feed 
them liberally twelve months in the year, and 
treat them as kindly as you would your chil- 
dren, and not yell at nor kick them about, 
because they do not perform just at the word 
of command.” 


.-Among the many devices for keeping 
butter in a manner that will preserve the fresh, 
rosy flavor of the new, with all its sweetness, 
is the following from the Duchess Farmer, 
which is said to be entirely successful. To 
three gallons of brine—strong enough to bear 
an egg—add a quarter of a pound of nice white 
sugar and one tablespoon of saltpeter. Boil the 
brine, and when it is cold strain carefully 
Make your butter into rolls, and wrap each 
separately in a clein white muslin cloth, tying 
it up with astriog. Pack a large jar fall, weigh 
the butter down, and pour over it the brine 
until all issuymerged. This will keep really 
good butter perfectly sweet and fresh for a 
whole year. Be careful not to put upon ice 
butter that you wish to keep for any length of 
time. {n summer, when the heat will not admit 
of small jars, take large ones, and, using the 
same brine, allow it t» cover the butter to the 
depth of at least four inches. This excludes 
the air and answers as well as the first method 
suggested. 


-»..A8 soon as roses have formed their first 
flowers in the open ground, pinch off the end of 
the first shoot, and as soon as the rose is fully 
opened pick it off. No rose should be left to 
fade upon the bush, as when so left it exhausts 

¢the plant in the formation of seed. As the 
plants grow, pinch back the ends of the shoots 
when they have grown six inches, and rub out 
all puny shoots, thus keeping the plants ina 
rounded, open-bush form. If strong shoots 
alone are left to grow, they will soon control 
the strength of the plant, and the flowers will 
be few and often of imperfect form. Should 
the season be hot and dry, a muleb of fine, 
fresh grass or sawdust, or moss from the woods, 
should be placed all over the’ soil, 8 inches 
deep, and at night watered thoroughly—net 
sprinkled, but wet like a day’s rain, The Hybrid 
Perpetuals or Noisettes require this pruning or 
pinching back more promptly than the Teas, 
Bengals, or Bourbons.—F. R. Etziorr, in 
Country Gentleman. 


«see The Prairie Farmer says of two new ex: 
tra early peaches: “The Alexanders ripened 








THE 


ity, ripened July Teh. Fruit of ail te at 
least ten days later this year than . The 
Alexander is very handsome and regular ta 
form, flavor rich and racy, flesh Orm and thick, 
fitting tt for distant market. It seems almost 
impossible that a peach can be grown so much 
earlier than Hale's Early. Hale's usually ripen 
about July 10th: but this year we do not expect 
it to ripen before July 20th. So that, in ordi 
bary seasous, the Alexander will ripen with us 
about June Wb. We are hopeful that the Alex- 
ander will prove what it now promises here— 
the earilest fine peach we raise.”’ 


.. New England readers should go over their 
potatoes and egg-plants immediately, in the 
coo) morning, to pick the beetle of the potato- 
bug, which is just layiog ite eggs. This is the 
second crop of bugs and the worst. Also look 
under the leaves for the clusters of golden eggs, 
and crush them. Pick or shake off the bugs in 
a tin dish and burn them, It is well to pull up 
any purslane about the egg-plants, as the bugs 
lay their eggs on this weed. A morning or two’s 
picking will save a hundred times the labor 
afterward, Paris green can be put afterward 
on the few grubs that hatch from the eggs that 
have been overlooked. 


....-The Grignon Agricultural College, in 
France, undertakes many practical experiments, 
especially connected with the feeding and rear- 
ing of stock. Professor Sanson and one of his 
pupils tested the comparative nutritive value of 
bran vs. barley meal in the feeding of pigs. 
The animals selected were Berkshires, under 
three months old. Allowing them a fortnight 
to be accustomed to their special cribs—a point 
never to be lost sight of when experimenting 
with live stock—the result was found to be 
that, scientifically and pecuniarily, bran was 
not only better, but much cheaper than barley 
meal. 


kinds 
usual 


....We must always bear in mind that a 
high temperature is necessary to grow plants 
from slips. They will seldom strike root when 
the thermometer marks below 60 deg., and that 
is probably why so many fail. The best ma- 
terial to start cuttings of any kind in is clean- 
washed sand. If in the ground,make a hole 
anioch ortwo across and fill it with sand. 


Grape propagators use nothing but sand and 
water at first, When Toots. Start, the cuttings 
vucvsnv~ 


post. 


..«-Do not kill your grape-vines by pulling 
off the leaves, ‘‘ to let the sun in.” A grape- 
vine or a pear tree needs all the leaves it can 


raise, to breathe with. That is wher the carbon 
comes from. Pinch off the end of a bud, if 
desired, for training purposes; but do not 
practice summer pruning. 


AGRICULTUBAL 


J. M. THORBURN Cco., 
Seeds, Wholesale an Retail, 
15 John Street, New Yor 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


960,000 ACRES IN SOUTHWEST 
MISSOURI. 


First-class Stock Farms, excellent Agricultural 
as and the best Tobacco Region inthe West. 
Short winters, no grasshoppers, orderly society, = 
maser and a healthy country. Low Prices! 


Free Transportation to the lands furnished pur- 
chasers. For further information address 


A. L. DEANE, Land Commissioner, St. Louis. 


Pelican Guano 


$38.00 per Ton. 


A valuable Sea Fowl 
deposit from South 
erica, 1D solu- 


Am rich i 
ble Phosphates. at a 
low price. 


SOLUBLE 


Marine Guano. 


An active and lasting 
Hichly for all crops. 














REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, 2° gh oh 


J.J. ALLEN’S SONS, 
124 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pirrane Mixed por for the 


REPARED THE er THE MAR- 


S. WARRANTED. 


Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 
our 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as longas strictly Pure White Lead, 
Testthem. Address, fof sample-card and price, 


T..H. NEVIN & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
ASE 








FOR WARMING DWELI- 
INGS GREEN-HOUSES 
BATHS, etc., by 


HOT WATER. 
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MASS , Manufacturers 0 
inc MACHINES. 
Union Square, York; 


476 Washington Boston ; 66 8t., Chicago. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


wark, N. J, 
are invitedto send for 
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PACIFIC CUANO. 


i's A NO. 1 FERTILIZER« 

t is prompt, active, and reliable. T 

success: Ly 1 as has showait tobe of th Peenatek 
est Quality. Price modera' 

ard erece. ote rther partialeenad SS 


O CO., Boston; E, N. adgtens 
59 South Water Ft. Pitiecied hia ; ae ah ob: 
RUSF, Lansingburg, N.Y. 
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LANE & BODLEY co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED;GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN COLD 


at the last Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, over six 
— a six days’ practical tests, eonducted by 
Send tor circulr, a hy tea TS and details of 

the famous trial. Cco., 
Jehn and Water Sts.. Eh ce ati. 


OTIS & CORSLINE, 

$1 Power’s Block, 

Rechester, N. Y. 

Manufacture every description of 

VITRIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 
or yey 





Seceresttt see S 
large assortm: ent of a rape, 
Connections, and every arti 
longing to the trade. 

Pronounced superior to any 
Rawer-Pive made in this country. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. ¥., 


Manufacture a epperion: rout of Bells. 
Special sttention ven to C CH BELLS.~ 
@ [lustrated Catalogue raat 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
in 1837. 
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and Tin, mounted 
fangings, for saga 
Court-houses, 


Farms, vectors 


Tower Clocks, ete. 
Tilastrated Catalogue sent F 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second Si St., Cin 


MEDICAL 
KNICKERBOCKER 


Hoof Ointment! 
wand CARE of 





A reliable ee 
eases of the OFS 0 
positive cure for Fore and 

eness. 


ness, Brittl ete., - if 
used sa) weeny. te a acted of as by its 
use the f is kept bie, elastic, thy. 
ee = up fe Jare Deere eed about =e 
pr y a board box; 
Full airections on seat . Pri jar 
This article is recommended by 


Mace. Z. M. Hewirt, of "the ‘Ameri Wrerese Goat 
pany, and many others 


FOR SALE BY 
Federal 


J. Boyd & Son, Street, 
BENJAMIN ak i Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Mil; ; 
and al] Harness and Feed Stores 


CHARLES F. RISLEY, Proprietor, 
Whelesale Draggiet, pe pron Street, 
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h'W. J. Pi KINGSLEY, M.D., Rome, N. Y: 
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é means by which leou 
ful substance: 80 Creeviad 
made diligent Grong 

thought would throw any ligh Saar t fe subject. and, 
last, 1d teal I found a way by 
which I could doit. The result was perfectly satis~ 
I was able to make a is ae e lik 4 

the world has never seen before ow ‘began to 
look about me for cases to try x % effect it on 


others. 
neighbor living about a mile f-om my ~~ 





Thad « 
who had a lame knee. caused by the co’ 

by rheumatism. I cant him a bottle oof 

n Liniment, and toid him to use it thor- 
and at the end of 


He 
he was able to throw aside his cane and 
om peed as wellasever. It had worked just 


case, producing a perfect cure. 
gave itto other of my neighbors and friends { eee 
miles around) who were suffering + Swelled 
imbs, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Stiff Join Burns, 
etc., all of which it cured, without poy ‘trouble. 
sro ait nm Liniment would 
further than any amet 
" fe that it must be ood fo 
the horse ; it has proved itself ome of the very 
best ap eee in all external diseases occurring in 


by Electro Silicon Liniment Com 
pany. romhice Wittism St., New York. Sold by all 
ruggists. 50 cents per bottle. 





H. T. HELMBOLD’S 


Concentrated Fluid Extract 


BUCHU. 


Owing to spurious articles palmed 
upon the public for the past five years 
on the reputation of my preparations, 
I am forced to make a radical change 
in my labels and wrappers. The 
Genuine, from my original recipe, is 
printed in Carmine Ink and prepared 
by the H. T. Helmbold Manufacturing 
Co., 830 Platt Street, New York. 
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CELEBRATED SALVE 





sean A VEGETABLE PREPARATION, 
h century, ee . Win. Grace. Sur- 


won in King Sam ‘ames’sarmy. It cures omeey. Sore 


Save lips. ipelas, Rin 

les. Suntoos, ‘arts, ples, Blisters Fel- 
ng Claes 2 cee eran, ane ait skin Space 
at all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt ¢ ‘30 ets. 


a PREPARED BY 


SETH W. RODE 2 2 ROUS, 





86Harrison Aveuue, Beston, M: 
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Risins 


STOVE POLISH 





PLATE COMPANY'S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 
reom, 13 Gone & any Ss Conn, 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 


ISAAC WALKER, 





TAILOR, eta 


166 FIFTH AVENUE, N: Y., 


AND 


277 REGENT ST., LONDON. 


SPRING AND SUMMER IMPORT- 
ATIONS NOW READY. 


N.B.—The only New York establish t duct 
ing business in London. 








COMBINED 

Wardrobe, 
Bureau, 

Washstand, 

Looking-Glass, 
Towel-Rack, 

and 
Toilet-Shelves. 


The best article of 
Furniture made for 
Bedrooms of HOTELS, 
BOARD ING-HOUSES, 
or PRIVATE DWELI- 
Inas. Made only by 


~~. oo 


M'e'TrefFursiture, 435 Pearl Bley Ney. City. 


LOOKING GLASSES 
Picture Frames, 


PIERS. BASE AND TRIPOD TABLES, 
OF EVERY DECOR One AT LOWEST MAR- 


WwW. J. CRAHAMN, 
82 BOWERY, 


poe STOCK oF LOOKING 
URE FRAMES, and kindred goods. 


SANDAL WOOD|' 


possesses a much greater power in restoring toa 
healthy statethe mucous membrane of the urethra 
than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and, speedy in its action. Itis 
fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 


sules cure in six or sight days. No other medicine 
can do this. 


Owing to its great success, many substitutes have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pills 
Balsams, etc., all of which have been abandoned. 


Dundas Dick & Oo.’s Soft Capsules, containing Oil of 
Sandlewood, sold at all Drug Stores. Ask for circular 
or send to 85 and 87 Woorster St., New York, for one. 


Do You 


SLEEP 


ON THE HARTvoRD Mi p44 - wre buat, 








has an —— 
GLASSES, PI 








his most useful and 


, enough 


s‘icht Heir tiress 
treme of luxury. Itis A} by] = =. i 
te merits. CIRCU 
Gress, write THE woven wind MATT 
CO., Hartford Conn., U. 8. A. 





COLORIFIC. 


Colors Hair s Nerural Brown or Black. One applica- 
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32D STR aie 


SALEM LEAD ) COMPANY. 
Warranted PURE W.) 2 waren 


PieeeeS New Eng 3 ag ay 
AD TAPE %-in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 
D BBR, from 2% to8 inches wide, on 
PIPE of size or thickn 
regia tee 1 as poy A r 





x lowest mark for goods of eq equal quality 
FRANCIS BROWN Treasurer, 
SALEM MASS. 





A Hundred Symptoms and One Cure.—Thereisscarcely asymptom 
of any known disease which the confirmed dyspeptic does not experience. 
He is bilious, nervous, has violent palpitations, as in heart disease, is afflicted 
with severe headaches, and is either constipated or subject to diarrheal 
or dysenteric discharges. Every organ and function of the body sympathizes 
with the diseased, half-paralyzed stomach. In all such cases 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


affords immediate relief; effects, if persevered in, a thorough renovation of 
the digestive organs; and restoresto healthful activity the whole animal 
machinery. Sold by all druggists. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
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te PRE-EMINENT FOR PURITY OF TONE. 


ad + bees ty pe AUTOMATIC REVOLVERS. 


The improvements which 
have been made in these 
Revolvers during the past 





center om the most sim- 
le, durable, and efficient 
volvers in the world. 
im vari- 









yolvers, and made ex- 
nd the greatest penetration, 











at the same ¢ eat facility and economy. 

a vil oe poen by of the Commission, they were given the hest Award * the 
Interna’ hibition at Pai a. in 1876, and they are no by @iseee? the ernments of the 
Uni States, ke the Lua 7 

Address. SMITH _& W HOBINSON, yer New York. 

My 7 TiO, Pasindginn sshin} nike 
leet eer of = t tes tennia Commission has exe 
udges, aceepe. the fellowing reasous,_ award in 
Product—Smith & Wesson Revol a Name and address of exhibitor. 
& WESSON agfield " 

The P virchy haviag examined the product herein d re. | respectfull: _————— the same to 
the United States for a , for the folio reaso: ts capacity as a military 
arm, the ejection of all anys sheils simultaneously, the workmanship and A= in manufac- 
cure. its oF offense. together with the — of its action, render it a desirable weapon n for de- 
‘ense or 

W. H.NoBhe DE. SALDANHA; 8. C. LYFORD, Judge; FRANCIS A. 
mm PO en, Chiat of Bureau of Aware, Ai T. Gdenone Director General; J. ee th Secretary 
WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES, 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS 


and guarantee to please in every particular those 
who may favor us with their eir orders. 


S H. KILLAM & CO., 


‘__ 47 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 


w.&8.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
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- BUFFALO LITHIA | WATER 








Diseases o and ae. “Shrenis 
iarrh psy, ~~ tah Ora Affections, 
and those diseases pec ger mo Wom 
ae sale. by John ee n & Co., No. 9 
Col well” Co., corner 


Place, azarad & 
2th uth St. 5th Ave. Men Fores in Buitsiog’ and ¢ corner 6th Ave. 
h St.. 


If- 

bottli yt ; 

guon 4 eg, Pros Bis at.seed da 
by apahles tion te eaboy 


Loe LOURK, Prepsteuy 

















“=| WORLD-WIDE 
REPUTATION. 


Read some English Testimonials. 


GREENE’S SAILORS’ HOME, 
Poplar Street, London, England. 

I take this method Of making known the perfect 
cure I have obtained from the use of your valuable 
medicine, the PAIN KILLER. [| was urged by a 
friend to try it, and procured a bottle of Dr Kernot, 
apothecary. 

have been afflicted three years with Neuralgia and 
violent spasms of the stomach, which caused a con- 
stant rejection of food. Thedoctors at Wy catminates 
Hospital gave ae casein despair. Then I tried 
our PAIN KIL ER, which gave me immediate re- 
ief from pain and sickness, and 1 regained my 
strength, and am now ableto follow my usual occu- 
pation of sailor. One bottle cured me. 
Yours, respectfully, CHARLES POWELL. 

This is to certify that Lhave beena sufferer from 
Indigestion and violent Sick Headache for upward 
of four years. I have consulted many of the Faculty, 
but have derived no materia! ben from any 
source, until | tried PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN KILLER, 
which, I am happy to state, hasdone me more aye 
than all I ever tried before. ESTHER BRIG 

Bolton, England. 
PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patent, Washing- 
on, D. c. No Patent, No Pay. Send for circular. 


CHURCA CUSHIONS, FE ATBREE®, BES. 
DING, Sorings. and Mattresses, of all grad 
ITTLE'S, 303 Canal St.. N- “y. 


a 


SARATOGA MINERAL WATERS. 

















“EXCELSIOR” AND “ UNION” 


SPRING WATERS, 


OF SARATOGA. 
ON DRAUGHT. 


IN BOTTLES AND 


SARATOGA. WY. 
‘Wit 
BOTTLE MARK. TRADE MARK. 


These Springs are situated ina beautiful valley, 
Town Balla ue ay ty about ome Gu | the 
nd near the center of & s 

PARK, Saratoga Springs. — 
Visitors at Saratoga are cordially invited to enter 
our ot aran House Wa —+~—— our Re orlet pe 
Wie ter f rom the Spring, twelve 

these Waters are conveyed and dispensed thea wo! which 
eo Teton, fresh = oparkiing, in the same condition 
onsnemee 53 a ° Spring, WITHOUT RE- 


A. BR. LAWRENCE & CO., Proprietors, 
“EXCELSIOR” and “ UNION” Springs. 


SARATOGA GEYSER WATER. 


marvelous medicinal 








SARATOGA 


be retained as a tonic 

and builder-up of an enfeebled 

4 system. Send for Circulars. 
Address 


GCEYSER SPRING, 


JACOB M. ADAMS, Prop’r, 
Saratoga Springs. 


SA RATOCA 


STAR SPRING. 











SPRING AND BOTTLING HOUSE. 


It is vastly superior to any other water where the 
use of lodine and Bromide is desirable, and will cure 
Scrofula, Cutaneous Eruptions, Bilious affections 
Rheumatism, Gravel, Calculus, Suppression, Fevers 
Dyspepsia, Constipation, Diabetes, Kidney Com- 
plaints, Loss of Appetite, Liver Difficulties, etc. o 

Send for Circular. 

Address 


J. F. RYDER, Sup’t, 
Saratoga, N. Y. 


SARATOGA RED SPRING, 


ON SPRING AVENUE. 
sAUrR aileviator of the following diseases : 
RECOM. TAs 


CA TABS & 
SE ep RY FScny REELS: 


A PLEASANT AND INVIGORATING TONIC. 


Box, 4 dozen pints......--<+++ 
Box: Rdoene aebetn, stye me 


Address 
RED SPRING CcCo., 


"5 PETERS, Sup’t 
marr ARATOGA SPRINGS, Ne ¥ 





+ 











